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Art. L.—1. Drake and the Tudor Navy, with a History of the 
Rise of England as a Maritime Power. By Juuian 8. 
Consett. Two vols. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1898. 


2. The Successors of Drake. By Juuian S. CorBert. 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1900. 


3. Papers relating to the Navy during the Spanish War, 
1585-1587. Edited by Junian S. Corsetr. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1898. 


F all the brave men who have devoted their lives to the 
establishing and confirming England’s empire of the 
seas, the one whose name, first after Nelson’s, would rise 
spontaneously to the popular lips is undoubtedly Drake. 
Round his memory there is a golden halo, richly set, too, 
with precious stones, which lightens up the obscurity 
of tradition and legend; and even when viewed with the 
aid of the lamp of history, his story still shines forth 
brilliant beyond the conception of fable. It is to elucida- 
ting this story, to illustrating its relation to the winning of 
that sea-power which has been England’s heritage for the 
last three centuries, that Mr. Corbett has devoted the 
patient labour of many years, now represented by the ad- 
mirable volumes whose titles stand at the head of this 
article. No. 3, being a collection of official and other 
contemporary documents printed for the Navy Records 
Society, is the framework of the narrative of the West 
Indian campaign of 1585-6, and of the raid on Cadiz in 
1587, just as the companion volumes relating to the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada* are for the events of 1538. Nos. 1 


* Edinburgh Review, January 1895, p. 59. 
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2 Mr. Corbett’s Drake and his Successors. July, 
and 2, based throughout on these or similar documents not 
yet published, and very largely on Spanish authorities, 
chief of which are the ‘ Armada Espafiola ’ and the ‘ Armada 
‘Invencible’ of Captain C. Fernandez Duro, embody the 
results of painstaking and costly research in a way which 
places Mr. Corbett high on the list of modern historians. 
It is, of course, specialised work, but work which few—it 
any—besides himself could have carried through. 

The volumes are, in fact, a monument to the memory of 
Drake—the Drake of history ; Drake drawn forth from the 
legend of fable long associated with his name, and now 
presented to us as a real man, though grand beyond the 
ordinary run of men; grand in his deeds, grander still in 
his yet imperfect conceptions, instinct with that spirit of 
prophecy which is so closely attendant on genius, and 
which links the musings of the poet to the warnings of 
revelation. That, with a sound mind in a sound body, 
Drake had also some of this transcendent feeling, impelling 
him to acts which he himself could not understand, and to 
plans which he himself could not realise, is clear to every 
one at all familiar with the story of his life. It was not 
calm judgement, it was rather a movement akin to inspira- 
tion, which, as he descended from the tree over against 
Panama, threw him on his knees to pray that he might be 
permitted to sail on that southern sea which his eyes had 
just beheld. Judgement would have declared the thing im- 
possible then, as six years later it declared it to be to 
Doughty, who mutinied, or to Wynter, who deserted. To 
these men, Drake was a dreamer of dreams, dangerous 
when in authority. But the dreams became accomplished 
facts, the passage through the Straits of Magellan was 
made in a shorter time than ever again for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years, and the raid up the coasts of Chili, 
and Peru, and Mexico brought to the adventurer wealth 
‘beyond the dreams of avarice.’ Of other dreams, other 
conceptions, then impossible, but long since realised, we shall 
have to speak later on. We do not propose to follow in detail 
Mr. Corbett’s lifelike narrative of Drake’s career, to do 
which, indeed, would be trespassing on the domain of the 
historian or biographer; but rather, while briefly recalling 
the sequence of events, to examine some of them, interesting 
in themselves and tending to illustrate not only what was 
most remarkable in Drake’s character, but also the tendency 
of the age and the outburst of maritime energy which so 
especially distinguished the reign of Elizabeth. 
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Somewhere between 1540 and 1545—the exact date is 
indeterminate—Francis Drake was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Tavistock, at Crowndale, which his father, Edmund 
Drake, an old sailor turned into a farmer, rented from Lord 
Russell, whose eldest son, Francis, was the Drake baby’s 
godfather. There can now be no doubt that Edmund 
Drake was near of kin to the Drakes of Ash; but Mr. 
Corbett is probably right in speaking of him as ‘a poor 
‘ relation,’ whom the wealthier family was not too willing 
to recognise. Through them, he was related to Ralegh and 
to Howard, and remotely to Elizabeth the Queen. In some 
other direction, probably by marriage, he was connected 
with the Hawkynses, the wealthy shipowners of Plymouth ; 
William Hawkyns, the Mayor of Plymouth, whose numerous 
privateers made the name of Hawkyns—or Achines—very 
terrible to the Spaniards, and John Hawkyns, mariner, 
adventurer, and treasurer of the navy. 

The boy was but a few years old when—it was in 1549— 
a violent reaction in favour of the old service and the old 
Church broke out in the West country. Round Tavistock 
it raged furiously. Those who adhered to the new Prayer- 
book had to fly for their lives, and among many others 
Edmund Drake and his young family. In flying it would 
seem that they lost all their property—chiefly consisting, it 
may be, of household furniture and farm stock—and would 
thus have been altogether destitute had not some of their 
relatives—probably the Hawkynses—or perhaps the Russells, 
found an asylum for them on board one of the king’s ships 
in the Medway, where Edmund Drake was shortly after- 
wards established as a sort of scripture-reader, and later 
on, having taken orders, as chaplain of the ships in ordinary 
and vicar of Upchurch. The whole story is obscure in its 
details, but it fits together fairly well, and at once explains 
Francis Drake’s early apprenticeship to the sea. It reminds 
us, too, of the boyish training of Nelson in the same waters, 
where—as he himself wrote—he ‘ became confident of him- 
‘self amongst rocks and sands,’ a state which was after- 
wards ‘many times of the greatest comfort’ to him. Mr. 
Corbett puts altogether on one side the Spanish story that 
Francis Drake, as a boy, was a page of King Philip during 
his stay in England, or if not of Philip—as to which 
Spanish writers are not agreed—of some Spanish grandee 
or grandee’s lady. He does not even allude to it, and 
in this we think he is right; for the story, extremely im- 
probable in itself, is not supported by a tittle of English 
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evidence, which all points to the same conclusion, that while 
still very young Drake began his active career as boy on 
board a small coasting vessel, trading sometimes to France, 
sometimes to Zealand. 

It was unquestionably a rude life, one which would have 
ended the career of a weakling before it was well begun, but 
which strengthened, hardened, and developed both body and 
mind of a lad so exceptionally gifted as was Francis Drake. 
Of book-learning he cannot have had much, and though we 
may suppose that his father’s religious teaching left a lasting 
impress on his mind, it must have been overlaid by a vast 
heap of sordid cares and ungodly experiences. What these 
were we do not know. Our first direct knowledge of the 
young sailor is as captain of the ‘Judith,’ a small vessel in 
the fleet with which, in 1567-8, John Hawkyns made his third 
slaving voyage to Guinea and the West Indies. When 
destruction fell on this fleet in the harbour of San Juan de 
Ulua the ‘ Judith’ was the only one that escaped, with the 
exception of the ‘ Minion,’ on board which was Hawkyns 
himself. Mr. Corbett takes the customary view of this affair, 
and says that ‘the Spaniards acted with confessed and 
‘ deliberate treachery in breach of a formal military conven- 
‘tion;’ but he forgets or ignores the certain fact that, in 
the eyes of the Spaniards, Hawkyns and all his gang were 
smugglers and pirates, whom it was quite as legitimate to 
deceive by false promises, confirmed by oath if necessary, as 
it was to bait a trap for a mouse or a rat, and that, having 
done so, it was as correct to shoot or hang the one as to 
drown the other. This is not the morality of the present 
day, but we are by no means sure that in the sixteenth 
century Englishmen would have acted very differently if the 
voles had been reversed. That, being as they were, Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen should take the view which Mr. Corbett 
takes now was perfectly natural, and as natural was it that 
a hard-handed, hard-headed man like Drake should vow 
that the Spaniards should pay for all he had suffered, and 
for all he had lost. It was, so far as is known, his first 
introduction to the Spaniards, and it fixed the character of 
his relations to them. With England they were, osten- 
sibly, still friends; to Drake they were then and always 
treacherous and forsworn enemies. 

The next two or three years of Drake’s life have hitherto 
been a conundrum which Mr. Corbett now partially solves. 
He thinks there is sufficient evidence and probability to 
permit him to say that, during 1569, Drake was serving 
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as master of one of the Queen’s ships with Wynter in the 
North Sea, or in the summer guard. Drake has himself told 
us that, in 1570 and 1571, he made two voyages to the West 
Indies in order ‘to gain such intelligence as might further 
‘ him to get some amends for his loss;’ but the statement 
has always appeared doubtful. It was certainly not the 
whole truth; for Drake had not the means to undertake these 
voyages either with two ships, as in 1570, or with only one, 
as in 1571, solely in pursuit of geographical knowledge. The 
natural inference, therefore, was that he was carrying on 
some irregular traffic, which was probably supplemented by 
piracy, or what he would have called reprisals. Of these 
reprisals Mr. Corbett has now found evidence, and he esta- 
blishes a fair presumption that, in 1570, Drake was sent out 
in a semi-official manner to prepare the way for a possible 
riposte, if Alva should carry out his threat of an invasion in 
support of the Northern insurrection. In February 1570 
the Spanish ambassador wrote to his King: ‘No fleet has 
‘ left this country for the Indies except three medium-sized 
‘ ships which sailed for the Guinea coast, where they always 
‘ go on their way to the Indies ;’ and in June he wrote 
again: ‘One of Wynter’s ships which went to Guinea has 
‘ returned, and the other two, if they can escape from the 
‘ Portuguese fleet, will go to the Isle of Hispaniola.’ As 
we know that Drake did go to the West Indies with two 
ships, and as the writer of these letters, who was keeping a 
very sharp look-out, was satisfied that no other than those 
mentioned had sailed from our western ports, Mr. Corbett 
considers it 

‘extremely probable that the two ships belonging to Wynter which 
continued their voyage to Hispaniola were none other than the 
“Dragon” and the “ Swan,” and that Drake was sent out in advance 
for intelligence purposes by the same group of politicians, financiers, 
and naval officers for whom he had been acting before.’ 


We see no reason to dispute this conclusion, which satis- 
factorily explains the difficulty. The state of affairs at home, 
too, seems to fit in with it. The Northern insurrection was 
suppressed; Alva’s invasion did not come off; the riposte 
was not delivered; and it is likely enough that Drake was 
not in the full confidence of those who sent him out, and did 
not attribute any political meaning to his voyage, of which, 
from a Spanish manuscript* entitled ‘A Summary Re- 
‘ lation of the Harms and Robberies done by Francis Drake 


* Ashmole MSS. 830. 
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‘an Englishman, with the assistance and help of other 
‘ Englishmen,’ Mr. Corbett extracts the following account :— 

‘In the year 1570 he went to the Indies in a bark of 40 tons, 
with whom there went an English merchant of Exeter called Rich. 
Dennys and others, and upon the coast of Nombre de Dios they did 
rob divers barks in the river Chagres that were transporting merchan- 
dize of 40,000 ducats of velvets and taffetas, beside other merchan- 
dize, besides gold and silver in other barks, and with the same came 
to Plymouth, where it was divided amongst his partners.’ 


Mr. Corbett thinks that the value of the booty is probably 
exaggerated; but he also thinks that, whatever it was, 
Drake’s share enabled him to fit out the ‘Swan’ the next 
year on his own account. From this voyage he returned 
home with much plunder and ‘his head full of the daring 
‘scheme upon which his reputation was founded.’ This 
was the attempt on Nombre de Dios in 1572—an adventure 
so marvellous in its boldness that Mr. Froude characterised 
the story as ‘ obviously mythical, in parts demonstrably false, 
‘ and nowhere to be depended upon.’ A curious fancy ; for we 
have it as told by Drake himself, or with his express sanction ; 
and Froude was never weary of expatiating on Drake’s 
fervent and all-constraining sense of religion. We may not 
feel quite so sure of the piety and religion; but if the story 
is not true in the main, Drake was a senseless liar, for he 
certainly intended it to be accepted as true, without any 
prospect of gain from it. Splendid as it was, the attempt 
on Nombre de Dios failed by reason of an unlucky accident. 
Drake was severely wounded in the thigh, and at the critical 
moment fainted from loss of blood. Without his leading, 
his men quailed and carried him down to the boat, happy in 
being able to get off without further loss. But on Drake’s 
recovery the expedition met with compensating success, and 
finally returned to Plymouth with a large amount of 
treasure openly torn from the Spaniards, with whom the 
country was at peace. 

Its arrival in August 1575 was exceedingly inconvenient. 
The Ridolfi plot had been brought to an end, and the 
Spanish authorities—Alva among others—were bidding for 
the goodwill of Elizabeth and her government. It was 
hoped on both sides that a peaceful understanding might be 
come to and diplomatic relations be resumed. And on the 
top of this delicate situation came Drake with his booty— 
enough to upset any negotiation. He had no letters of 
reprisal ; and though authorised reprisals were legitimate, 
from the personal point of view, reprisals that were not 
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authorised were piracy, for which hanging was the meet 
reward. If the Spaniards demanded Drake’s punishment, 
it would be difficult to.refuse and still more difficult to grant 
it. ‘There can be little doubt,’ says Mr. Corbett, ‘that he 
‘ received a hint from his friends in authority to disappear.’ 
Disappear he did, and for the next twenty months nothing 
is known of him. It has been commonly said that he was 
with Essex in Ireland; but Mr. Corbett shows by the irre- 
fragable evidence of the pay-lists that he did not join Essex 
till the end of April 1575. Where, then, was he? What 
was he doing? Mr. Corbett’s answer is ingenious and 
plausible. It is very likely the true one. This is what he 
says :— 

‘In the recesses of Queenstown harbour, a notable haunt of pirates 
in Tudor times, is a land-locked creek which still bears the name of 
“ Drake’s Pool,” and here, a persistent tradition says, he used to lie 
hid and pounce out upon Spanish ships. The details of the legend 
vary. The only feature that is constant is that at one time or other 
Drake was there in hiding, and so closely are we able to follow his 
steps for the rest of his life, that if he ever did make use of “ Drake's 
Pool,” it must certainly have been at this time. Nor is the tradition 
without documentary support.’ 


And he quotes from the State Papers a memorandum that 
Drake, on his return, ‘ kept the seas till he had obtained his 
‘pardon.’ That he was combining profit with safety, 
scouring the Bay of Biscay in command of one of Hawkyns’s 
privateers, and from time to time cleaning his ship or 
refreshing his men in ‘ Drake’s Pool’ or some similar creek 
on the coast of [reland, is exceedingly probable. 

In connexion with this disappearance of Drake and the 
activity, at this time, of the English and Dutch privateers, 
Mr. Corbett gives an account of the Spanish armament of 
1574, which has not, we think, been previously noted by any 
English historian. Burghley and Walsyngham knew of it 
and took measures accordingly, but it is very clear that they 
did not consider it so serious a danger as Mr. Corbett now 
supposes it to have been; following in this the excellent 
narrative of Captain Fernandez Duro, without bearing in 
mind the personal, or rather national, equation of the writer. 
The story is that, by desire of Requesens, a flotilla of small 
vessels was ordered to be got ready for service on the coast 
of Flanders. These vessels, which eventually numbered 
nearly 200, were to be convoyed up the Channel by some 
twenty great ships, carrying in all 12,000 soldiers. All 
this was on a much larger scale than Requesens had intended 
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or wished; and when the command was finally given to 
Pero Menendez—who had won a high reputation in the 
West Indies—the plan of operations was similarly extended. 
The idea, as he developed it, was to seize on the Scilly 
Islands, and from them relieve Flanders, occupy Falmouth, 
terrorise England, support their friends in Ireland, and 
crush the pirates of the Channel before they could get into 
the open sea. Before the scheme could take effect, Menendez 
died of ‘an appalling epidemic’ that raged through the 
fleet, and thereupon the panic-stricken force disbanded itself. 

Mr. Corbett appears to say that this alone saved England 
from a very great and real danger, forgetting, it would 
seem, that three pages before he had written, ‘It is probable 
‘the scheme must have failed, for it reckoned without the 
‘ English naval power. Without first crushing the English 
‘navy it was certainly impracticable.’ It appears, in fact, 
the design of an unpractical theorist who could not under- 
stand that the enemy might oppose its execution. It is 
difficult to believe that the hardy ‘ pirates,’ then clustering for 
concerted action off Rochelle and the south of Ireland, would 
not have been sufficient to settle the business of this flotilla 
and its convoy, even without the fleet of some seventy sail 
which the Government had ready for ‘ mobilisation ’—a 
modern term for modern conditions which Mr. Corbett 
habitually employs to denote something widely different, it 
is not easy to say exactly what. 

It was in April 1575 that Drake joined Essex in Ulster, 
and, according to a story which Mr. Corbett accepts, struck 
up an intimate friendship with one Thomas Doughty, an 
ex-lawyer turned soldier and adventurer. That Doughty 
was serving in Ireland, and was there acquainted with Drake, 
is not improbable; but we think that Mr. Corbett exagge- 
rates the intimacy; and, in fact, the whole story of Doughty 
is so overlaid with lies—lies manifest and lies suspect—that 
it is impossible to put together a certain story of what led to 
the celebrated trial and execution. Thatin the voyage which 
ended in putting a girdle round about the earth, Doughty 
commanded the soldiers, that he incited to mutiny, and was 
tried, condemned, and put to death, we know; but it is 
not necessary to explain this by the ingenious piecing of 
sentences from the several narratives to which Mr. Corbett 
attaches a great deal more importance than, in our opinion, 
they deserve. He shows that the aim and purpose of the 
voyage were kept strictly secret from the Spanish Minister 
and the Spanish King, but thinks that Burghley knew all 
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about it, was strongly opposed to it, and engaged Doughty 
to thwart and prevent it, even by the murder of Drake, if 
necessary. The story holds very well together, but it is 
unsupported by any evidence which we feel bound to accept, 
and it is unnecessary, for it is at least as probable that 
Doughty knew no more of the purpose of the voyage than 
the Spanish Minister did, and that when he learned it, his 
heart failed. Here, of course, comes in a question as to the 
degree of friendship which had grown up between Drake 
and Doughty. So far as we know Drake was not a man to 
wear his heart on his sleeve. His friendship with Doughty 
was, says Mr. Corbett, ‘the only one that he permitted 
‘ himself.’ The evidence that he permitted himself this one 
is merely the assertion of a palpable liar, and is, in reality, 
no evidence at all. And in considering this question as a 
whole, some weight ought to be given to the remarkable 
facts that Drake’s predecessor, Magellan, and his successor, 
Oliver van Noort, met with almost exactly the same difficulty, 
and solved it in practically the same way. 

No part of Drake’s life is more familiar to us all than his 
voyage round the world. The discovery of the passage 
afterwards known as ‘round Cape Horn;’ the capture of 
the Callao treasure-ship and of Zarate’s ‘falcon of gold, 
‘ handsomely wrought, with a great emerald set in the breast 
‘of it’—as if it had just come out of Aladdin’s cave; the 
visit to New Albion and the crossing the Pacific to the Spice 
Islands ; the great crabs, ‘ each one sufficient to satisfy four 
‘hungry men ata dinner ;’ and the return to England, ‘ very 
‘richly fraught with gold, silver, silk, pearls, and precious 
‘ stones,’ to the value, as was reported, of a million and a 
half sterling—all of it is, or ought to be, as familiar as the 
‘ Wonderful Lamp ’ or the ‘ Open Sesame.’ 

Naturally the Spaniards were very angry and clamoured 
for restitution, compensation, and Drake’s blood. It was thus, 
perhaps, fortunate for him that his home-coming in September 
1580 fitted in so well with the landing in Ireland of the 
so-called papal volunteers—lItalians, indeed, most of them, 
but Spanish subjects, and brought from Spain in Spanish 
ships commanded by Juan Martinez de Recalde. Recalde 
himself judged badly of the adventure and withdrew, taking 
with him all the Spaniards who had joined the expedition at 
Corunna; but the Italians remained to surrender and be put 
to death as pirates—a summary execution which has been 
much talked of, but which, brutal as it was, was no worse 
and no better than similar things done by the Spaniards. 
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Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, could not and would not 
complain; he took the position that the slaughtered men 
were servants of the Pope, and that he, representing the 
King of Spain, had nothing to do with the matter. LEliza- 
beth was not convinced of this. She knew that the men 
had been brought by a Spanish officer, in Spanish ships, and 
pending satisfactory explanations refused to receive Mendoza 
or to hear his complaint of Drake’s piracies. It is not, 
indeed, to be doubted that she was really well pleased with 
what Drake had done, with his bringing home the spoils of 
the Indies, with his teaching Philip that Englishmen were 
not to be robbed with impunity, and with his—even if by 
anticipation—punishing the Spaniards for the invasion of 
Ireland. Eventually, after his ship had been brought round 
into the Thames, she visited him on board and conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, which had not then lost the 
sense of distinction which originally attached to it. 

Mr. Corbett rightly considers this the watershed—if we 
may adopt the term—of Drake’s life. He had been till now 
a privateer or pirate, showing an energy and power above 
his fellows, and making his name peculiarly hateful to his 
enemies, but still fighting for plunder, in an obscure quarrel 
of his own. From this time onward he became a servant of 
the Crown, and may fairly be spoken of as an officer of the 
navy. He did not, in fact, after this go afloat except in the 
Queen’s service; whilst ashore he was consulted by her 
- Ministers and by herself on measures of naval policy. Even 
before he was knighted, he was conferring with Walsyng- 
ham about a proposed expedition in support of Don Antonio, 
the pretender to the throne of Portugal. Drake’s practical 
mind seems to have been the first to point out that to hold 
the Azores with a sufficient force by sea and land would 
paralyse Spain ; and the proposal at once took that direction. 
The scheme ultimately fell through, for the French Govern- 
ment would not, or rather could not, join it, and Elizabeth 
was fixed in her resolve not to undertake it singlehanded. 
We know now that in 1581 it would have been not only 
possible, but easy, for there would have been no opposition 
on shore; but neither Elizabeth nor Burghley had then 
gauged the real weakness of Spain in a naval war. Sixteen 
years later, when this was better understood, the islands had 
been put in a position to defend themselves; but even then 
—as will be seen—they owed their safety as a Spanish 
possession less to their own efforts than to the incom- 
petence of their enemies. 

On the relative power of England and Spain Mr. Corbett 
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has an extremely interesting chapter which, more clearly, 
more fully than anything yet published, brings out the 
position of the two countries now on the brink of war. In 
1583, Burghley, Lincoln, Howard, Walsyngham, and Mild- 
may (the chancellor of the exchequer) were appointed 
commissioners to report on the state of the navy; and to 
them were added sub-commissioners, practical men, of whom 
Drake was one. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Corbett, ‘at the outset of 
‘his public career, Drake was afforded an excellent oppor- 
‘ tunity of measuring the weapon he was to wield;’ and he 
goes on :— 


‘So much misconception has always existed as to the nature of the 
force at the Queen’s disposal, so long have imaginative pens rejoiced 
to represent the overthrow of the Spaniards as due to an outburst of 
instinctive and untutored national energy, that at this late hour it is 
difficult to disinter the truth. It is only by a patient study of what 
the officers engaged have left to us that it is possible to reveal the 
struggle for what it was—the triumph of advanced organisation and 
science over a maritime system that was dead, and service traditions 
that had sunk into senility.’ 


This is perfectly true; and though of late years much has 
been done to dispel the misconception, it still remains to do 
duty—or mischief—in school-books, in examination papers, 
and in newspaper articles. Mr. Corbett’s chapter is thus 
peculiarly valuable for the detailed and somewhat technical 
account of the improvements in shipbuilding which had been 
gradually adopted; of the construction of the ships of the 
new design, and of the guns with which they were armed. 
In all these, England had made a very great advance during 
the last ten or fifteen years; Spain had been standing still, 
and her armament was almost medizeval. 

‘In organisation,’ says Mr. Corbett, ‘the Spaniards were as far 
behind the English as they were in comprehension of the naval art 
and in the material for its exercise. . .. It is not just to a warlike 
nation that had nothing but the time-honoured weapon to bring into 
the field not to remember that Spain entered upon the contest at a 
technical disadvantage that no height of chivalry or courage or devo- 
tion could countervail.’ 

Besides these material advantages, Mr. Corbett discusses 
also the strategical principles as then understood, and in 
doing this makes us acquainted with a remarkable pamphlet 
which had been written and circulated in manuscript some 
fifteen or twenty years before.* 





* In manuscript it still remains, though an abstract of it was printed 
in 1807 in Vol. V. of Brydges’s ‘ Censura Literaria,’ where it remains 
buried almost more deeply than the transcript in the Addl. MSS. 
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‘Its teaching,’ he says, ‘is startling in its modernity ; nothing nearly 
so far advanced has come down to us from the time. The paper is 
not alarmist in tone, though perhaps rather for fear of being thought 
treasonable than because the situation was not felt to be grave. As 
it stands, it was calculated to restore calm by pointing out the 
strength which an adequate navy afforded against invasion if properly 
used, and that England was in a position to have one. His text is 
that for a maritime State, unfurnished with a navy, the sea, so far from 
being a safe frontier, is rather a highway for her enemies; but that 
with a navy it surpasses all other frontiers in strength.’ 


The paper is, in fact, an embryonic form of Colomb’s 
‘ Naval Warfare,’ or Captain Mahan’s ‘ Influence of Sea- 
‘ Power ;’ and though of its author nothing appears to be 
known except that his name was John Montgomery, it 
may reasonably be supposed that we trace his teaching 
in some of the letters which Wynter and Drake wrote in 
the summer of 1588, though it is, perhaps, most probable 
that Drake only knew the paper at second hand and by 
conversation. However that may be, it appears certain that 
during the five years which followed his return from the 
South Sea he had not only familiarised himself with naval 
methods, but had accustomed himself to the consideration 
of questions of strategy and tactics, so that when war 
broke out in 1585, he was accepted by Walsyngham and 
the Queen as the most capable and experienced officer at 
their disposal. 

None the less, although Mr. Corbett would not admit 
it, we doubt if Drake was at his best in command of a 
fleet. In 1585-6 he had such a command and raided the 
West Indies with destructive effect; but nothing in the 
campaign came near to rivalling the brilliance of his own 
petty expedition against Nombre de Dios. And yet the 
scheme which he outlined was a wonderful conception. 
The more so because at the time and under the existing 
conditions of ships, finance, and policy, it was quite impos- 
sible. He proposed to raid the coast and to sack towns; 
and these things he did, as he had done before. But he 
hoped also to take Havana, and ‘if he found it tenable, 
‘he meant to establish a garrison in the place and hold 
‘it.’ This suggestion of Havana captured and held is 
perhaps the first indication of the modern English idea 
of empire; but it was not for the age of Elizabeth to give 
effect to it. Seventy years later, it was judged too big a 
job for a more powerful fleet; and eighty-five years later 
again—in 1741—it still seemed beyond the grasp of a force 
vastly stronger than that which either Penn or Drake had 
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commanded. And yet, relatively, Spain was much weaker. 
But even if it had been possible to take it in 1585, all 
our later experience shows that under Elizabethan con- 
ditions it could not have been held. And this Drake 
realised, for he made no attempt to hold Cartagena; as to 
which Sir William Monson wrote some fifty years later :— 


‘Tt seems our long peace made us incapable of advice in war; for 
had we kept and defended these places when in our possession, and 
provided to have been relieved and succoured out of England, we had 
diverted the war from this part of Europe; for at that time there was 
no comparison between the strength of Spain and England by sea, by 
means whereof we might have better defended them and with more 
ease encroached upon the rest of the Indies, than the King of Spain 
would have aided and succoured them.’ 


Monson’s idea of constant reliefs and succours out of 
England in 1585 was, of course, absurd; and though pos- 
sibly Drake might have agreed with him as to there being 
‘ no comparison between the strength of Spain and England 
‘ by sea,’ it was certainly not known to more than a select 
few before it was openly proved in 1588. In 1585, Burghley 
and most of the Queen’s Ministers, and the Queen herself, 
would have accepted the statement, but in a sense diametri- 
cally opposite to that intended by Monson, writing many 
years after the wager of battle and of war had given him 
some glimpses of the truth. 

Of the events of the next year Mr. Corbett says: ‘ In all 
‘ those wars there was no campaign to match that of 1587.’ 
Certainly there was nothing in Drake’s career that sur- 
passed it; and, as the Venetian Ambassador wrote, ‘ he has 
‘ done so much damage on these coasts of Spain alone, that 
‘though the King were to obtain a most signal victory 
‘ against him, he would not recover one half the loss he has 
‘ suffered.’ On the Spaniards it reflected more than a little 
shame. They had been warned for months that an attack 
was pending. Cadiz had been named as the objective; and 
yet when Drake arrived in April 1587, no precautions had 
been taken. He had thus no difficulty in beating back the 
few galleys which did their best to oppose him, in forcing 
his way into the harbour, and in burning the ships with 
which it was crowded. Thirty-eight vessels burnt, sunk, or 
brought away was the estimate of Fenner, Drake’s captain ; 
and great as the material loss was, the insult was almost 
greater. Drake himself described it as ‘singeing the King 
* of Spain’s beard.’ 

The Spaniards had expected that after dealing this blow 
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he would stretch across to the islands, and lie in wait for the 
treasure fleet. The plan would have been worthy the old 
privateer. Good success would have won untold wealth, 
and would have most seriously crippled the Spaniards. That 
Drake did not altogether adopt it shows the change that 
had come over him. With a strategical insight beyond the 
possibilities of his age, he conceived that by taking his 
station at Cape St. Vincent he would absolutely prevent the 
enemy from concentrating at Lisbon. With this object he 
took possession of Sagres, and as long as he could remain 
there he did prevent the Spanish ships from passing. But 
his ships were not equal to the task: his provisions gave 
out; Borough, his vice-admiral for the expedition, was 
insubordinate, and the men could not and would not stand 
the strain. No reliefs were sent out, and he was compelled 
to relinquish the attempt, leaving it, however, to the memory 
of strategists of a later age. The delay in collecting the 
Spanish fleet was put an end to by his departure; but one 
apparently small part of his operations was destined to have 
tremendous results—results which Drake himself probably 
never knew of. Whilst at Sagres he took and destroyed a 
great number of coasting vessels. Nearly half of these 
were laden with hoops and cask staves, all of which were 
burnt. It is scarcely a stretch of imagination to suppose 
that the loss of these seasoned staves—equivalent in quantity, 
as was estimated, to near 30,000 tuns of liquor—and the 
consequent necessity of using new and green staves, had 
much to do with the ruin that fell on the Spanish fleet 
in the following year, when its drinking water ran out of 
the leaky casks, and, on the coast of Ireland, the dying 
wretches were vainly offering their wine as the price of a 
fresh supply. 

As might be expected, it is in the campaign of 1588 that 
Mr. Corbett’s story culminates. In it he has put out his 
full force, and excellently he has told it, although there are 
certain points of detail which we should interpret otherwise, 
and we are compelled to differ from him absolutely in his 
estimate of Drake’s share in the great events. That share 
was, beyond question, very large, but we do not agree with 
Mr. Corbett in its pre-eminence. We cannot admit the con- 
tention virtually put forward that Drake was, de facto, com- 
mander-in-chief—the deviser and orderer of the tactics, the 
first in council and in action. We know of nothing in the 
way of evidence that supports the claim. Putting this, 
however, aside for the moment, we find Mr. Corbett’s eluci- 
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dation of many controverted points interesting and satis- 
factory, and especially his defence of Elizabeth’s strategy, 
which many modern writers have vehemently condemned. 
When Drake came back to England in the end of June 
1587, he had been anxious to return at once to the coast of 
Spain and complete the work of destruction. The Queen 
would not permit this, nor would she hasten forward the 
preparation of her fleet. 


‘For this she has been most severely handled in recent times, as 
though she had come near to sacrificing the country to a constitutional 
parsimony and levity of purpose. Yet for this part of her policy may 
be found not a little justification, and it must be doubted whether 
much of the animadversion of modern critics is not due to a misappre- 
hension of the conditions that then existed.’ 


He points out that in England it was the general opinion 
that the Spanish fleet could not sail that year, or that if it 
did it would be to its own destruction, from the lateness of 
the season. It was not only that Drake had done much 
damage, and had hindered the ships getting to Lisbon, but 
when he left the coast and stretched over to the Azores, 
where he captured the great and rich ‘San Felipe,’ Santa 
Cruz had followed him with the Lisbon squadron—the most 
powerful of the Spanish ships. It was a wildgoose chase, 
for he did not know whither Drake had gone; but, fearful for 
the treasure fleet and anxious to ensure its safety, he did 
not return to Lisbon till the beginning of October, and then 
with ships so strained by bad weather that they were in 
need of a very extensive refit. Philip was much annoyed, 
and wrote a series of letters to the Marquis, finding fault 
with the delay, charging him with want of zeal and with 
making difficulties, till the grand old veteran sank under the 
mortification. There is really no sufficient reason to suppose 
that Elizabeth was not informed of the state of affairs at 
Lisbon, and was unable to judge of the result. Meantime, 
Sir Henry Palmer, with a squadron on the coast of Flanders, 
was preventing the possibility of any direct attempt from 
these, and Drake, with a sufficient force at Plymouth, was 
exercising ‘a disturbing influence’ on the King of Spain’s 
plans. 

‘Yet because the main fleet was kept at its moorings in Gillingham 
Reach Elizabeth has usually been regarded as guilty of complete and 
unpardonable inaction. “ Had Santa Cruz sailed,” says the best known 
authority [Froude], “before the end of September, as Philip 
intended, not a ship could have been brought out to encounter him. 
Parma beyond question would have crossed the Channel, and the 
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battle of English liberty would have been fought not at sea, but on 
shore.” Parma himself was of the same opinion. ‘“ Had the Marquis 
come,” he wrote, “when I was first told to look for him, the landing 
could have been effected without difficulty. Neither the English nor 
the Dutch were then in a condition to resist your fleet.” But the 
point is, the Marquis did not come, and the main fleet was not 
wanted. The English seamen must have known as well as he did 
himself that there was barely a chance of his coming, and less to fear 
if he did. The event at least justified the Queen’s policy. There is 
no trace of her having been blamed for it at the time at home, nor is 
there any reason to doubt it was adopted sagaciously and deliberately 
on the advice of her most capable officers.’ 


As it was, the ships were in such a state that they could be 
fitted for sea in a very short time. According to Howard’s 
‘ Relation,’ the preparations were begun to be made about 
November 1, and the ships were fully ready to take the 
seas by December 20, ‘a time very short for such an enter- 
‘ prise, having respect to the length of sundry years which 
‘the Spanish navy was in preparing.’ And then came news 
that Philip had determined to postpone the expedition, and 
that February 15 was named as the earliest date of its 
possible sailing. The Queen and the Queen’s Ministers 
took advantage of this information, and, while keeping the 
ships otherwise ready for sea, reduced the number of men 
on board by nearly half. This was, of course, a very 
different thing from putting the navy on a peace footing ; 
and Howard, who considered the negotiations with Parma 
as ‘a stratagem and a mask to deceive England,’ approved 
of the measure, only pointing out that it would take a good 
time to get the men together again, and that therefore he 
should be warned as soon as the news from Lisbon seemed 
threatening. All which Mr. Corbett arrays against those 
who have attributed the reduction to ‘ the Queen’s infatua- 
‘ tion for peace,’ and sums up :— 

‘When we consider the practical impossibility of a winter campaign 
in those days, and the absolute necessity there was of dry-docking the 
ships if they were to be of any use in the spring, it is difficult to 
regard the policy adopted as otherwise than statesmanlike and seaman- 
like. Compared at least with the way in which treasure, stores, and 
lives were being squandered in Spain, the whole of the English naval 
administration at this time was a masterpiece.’ 


With the exception of ‘the four great ships’ the fleet was 
again fully manned in the beginning of February, and by 
the end of March the four great ships had been added to 


the fleet. Drake had from the first been in command of 


the ships at Plrmouth, though his formal commission— 
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which may have been a renewal or extension of an older 
one—was not dated till March 15. On March 30 he wrote 
to the Council a letter in which, says Mr. Corbett, ‘is found 
‘ for the first time an enunciation of the root ideas of the 
‘ new English school that Nelson brought to perfection... 
‘ of the modern doctrine that the kernel of naval strategy is 
‘ to destroy the enemy’s main fleet, and that no invasion is 
‘ practicable without command of the sea.’ He desired, in 
fact, to be off the Spanish ports and to attack their fleet as 
soon as it showed outside. ‘ With fifty sail of shipping,’ he 
wrote, ‘we shall do more good upon their own coast than a 
‘great many more will do here at home.’ From this 
opinion Drake never departed. We may believe that 
Howard took it from him and urged it on the Queen. But 
the Queen would have none of it. She and her Ministers 
could not rid themselves of the dread feeling that when the 
fleet was on the coast of Spain or Portugal, the Spaniards 
might give it the slip and suddenly appear in the undefended 
Channel. From the modern point of view, such a notion is 
untenable; but it does not follow that Elizabeth’s advisers 
were fools. Napoleon tried to do something of the kind in 
1805; and we can very well imagine Philip trying it in 
1588. That he could have succeeded is less probable; but 
neither he nor Elizabeth understood that; and so Howard, 
Drake, and the Council of War insisted in vain. On July 4 
Drake drew up a memorandum for the Council, which Mr. 
Corbett describes as a protest, but which appears to be more 
exactly described in the endorsement—‘ Sir Francis Drake’s 
‘ opinion touching our going to the coast of Spain.’ It 
does, at any rate, put his opinion very clearly :— 

‘Our being upon the coast of Spain will yield us true intelligence 
of all their purposes. The taking of some of their army shall much 
daunt them and put a great fear amongst them. My opinion is 
altogether that we shall fight with them much better cheap upon their 


own coast than here; for that I think this one of the unmeetest places 
to stay for them.’ 


It was not to be; a couple of weeks later the Spanish 
fleet entered the Channel, and the fighting began. Mr. 
Corbett prefaces his account of it by a remarkable examina- 
tion into the relative strength of the fleets, and arrives at 
the conclusion—which indeed had been outlined before, but 
never shown in such full detail—that the English had a 
considerable superiority of force. That they were vastly 
superior in the quality of both ships and men has long been 
known; that they had also a very great superiority in guns 
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and at least an equality in the number and size of their 
effective fighting ships, is comparatively new. In this we are 
quite in agreement with Mr. Corbett; but when he passes on 
to speak of the actual fighting, he appears to attempt too 
much in trying to give a detailed tactical description of 
events. That the Spaniards, whose ideas of fleet fighting 
were derived from the Mediterranean and were inspired by 
the still fresh memories of Lepanto, should prescribe a 
minutely formulated battle-array in line abreast, is easy to 
be understood; and it is extremely probable that they did 
fight in some such formation till the stiffening was taken out 
of them in the early battles. That they had any such for- 
mation in the later battles—off St. Catherine’s and off 
Gravelines—is contrary to all evidence. On the other 
hand, there is nothing to convince us that the English 
aimed at any concerted formation ; and Mr. Corbett’s idea 
that they fought in a close-hauled line ahead—the line of 
battle of the eighteenth century—is, we think, a very 
‘fanciful inference.’ In broaching it he seems to have 
forgotten that a few pages before he had written :—- 
‘Accustomed to fight only with single ships, or with very small 
squadrons, and impatient of the restraint which a strict organisation 
placed upon the free movement of their individual vessels, the new 
school of seamen-admirals, it would seem, could see nothing but the 
evil of the old military formations, and hastily discarded every trace 
of them.’ 
This we accept. We entirely believe that the English 
fought in such small squadrons, the ships grouping them- 
selves, largely at their own pleasure, round their chosen 
captains. It was what they had been doing any time for the 
last thirty years, as privateers in the Channel or the Bay of 
Biscay. We can also agree with Mr. Corbett that the 
English attacks were concentrated on the enemy’s weather- 
most ships, and that when three or four ships made such an 
attack they would do so in line ahead, following the leader ; 
and this is, we think, exactly what is meant by Ralegh’s 
instruction of 1617, which Mr. Corbett quotes. ‘The whole 
‘ fleet,’ he says, ‘shall follow the admiral, vice-admiral, or 
‘other leading ships’—not ship. There are, therefore, 
several such leading ships, several small lines ahead, and the 
number of ships in each line is limited to four. What is 
quite certain is that in the first Dutch war, thirty-five years 
after Ralegh wrote, the line of battle was utterly unknown, 
and the fleets, both English and Dutch, were organised in 
squadrons. 
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We must further dispute Mr. Corbett’s assumption that 
the tactics adopted were Drake’s. In the earlier engage- 
ments Drake commanded in the second post, and had neces- 
sarily a prominent voice in the council of war, but there is 
nothing to show that the Lord Admiral was in any way sub- 
servient to him. It was then, and long afterwards, the rule 
for the policy of the campaign to be decided by the council 
of war, presided over by the commander-in-chief, and we 
have it recorded by Ralegh that in 1588 the tactics adopted 
were determined by Howard. Howard may have been— 
probably was—largely influenced by Drake, but in this 
particular matter Drake had no personal experience, and it 
is at least as probable that in the early months of the year 
Howard had discussed the matter with Wynter and Palmer. 
Wynter in particular had more than forty years’ service in 
the navy, and had seen more and thought more of the 
conduct of fleets than any man in England. But Howard 
himself had much more experience at sea than Mr. Corbett 
admits, and, without being a ‘tarpaulin,’ had had some- 
thing of the training of a naval officer. He was quite 
able to hear what Wynter, Drake, and all the others had 
to say, and to form his own opinion on the course to be 
followed. 

We will not follow the accounts of the fighting, which we 
now know to have been really very one-sided. The force, the 
skill, the material advantages were all with the English ; 
the Spaniards could oppose to them nothing but unflinching 
and useless courage: how useless a comparative estimate of 
their loss will show. We quote Mr. Corbett’s version of 
Ubaldino’s sammary :— 

‘The Spanish Armada, in its passage through the Channel, from 
July 19, when it arrived off the Cape of Cornwall, till the 30th or 31st, 
when it was deprived of all possibility of joining its forces in Flanders, 
had lost about eleven good ships and some 8,000 men of all sorts, and 
a large sum of public money ; while of the English ships had perished 
not one, and of their men (a thing marvellous to relate) little more 
than 100 in all the actions that took place.’ 


The story that the Armada was scattered by the winds— 
defeated by a special interposition of Providence—may have 
been consoling to the Spaniards, though it would seem to 
deny the righteousness of their cause ; or acceptable to the 
shore-going Englishman who understood nothing of the 
affairs of the sea; but the English sailors, and the Spanish 
sailors, too, knew that the battle was fought out, and the 
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victory won, on the merits of the combatants. There is one 
other point which Mr. Corbett brings into prominence :— 


*Much has been said and sung of the prowess of the English priva- 
teers who swarmed out boisterously and swept the formal Spanish 
navy from the seas. This is but pleasant romance. It was England 
who had the formal navy, not Spain, and it was the navy, not the 
privateers, that decided the campaign. Here and there individual 
cases of private ships distinguishing themselves occur, but often they 
were doing more harm than good. For scouting service, and perhaps 
for a certain moral effect, they were of use, but the men who fought 
the campaign hardly counted them as battle units. It was their boast 
afterwards that “thirty of her Majesty’s own ships of war and a few of 
our merchants ” had done the work.’ 


It was thus that, considering the numbers and size of the 
Spanish ships, as well as their power of passive resistance, 
and the shortcomings of the English gunnery, men’s minds 
were turned to the necessity of strengthening the navy 
royal by more ships and by better gunnery. This leads 
Mr. Corbett into an interesting discussion on the changes 
then introduced in the form and construction of English 
ships, into which, however, it is unnecessary here to follow 
him. It is sufficient to note that a period of great activity 
ensued, and that large additions were made to the navy. 
But the more immediate and more public answer to the 
Armada was the Lisbon Expedition of 1589, and there seems 
little doubt that the conception of it was mainly Drake’s. 
He consulted with Sir John Norreys, and these two arranged 
it on the basis of a joint-stock company. The Queen was a 
third in the bargain ; she and Drake and Norreys were each 
to contribute 20,000/., but the Queen was also to contribute 
largely in material—six ships and two pinnaces, besides 
guns, and arms, and armour for the troops. As the chief 
shareholders after the Queen, Drake and Norreys, with 
whom was joined Don Antonio, were to command the sea 
and land forces respectively. ‘This seems to have been so 
much a matter of course that it is difficult to understand the 
contention of Mr. Corbett, who writes :— 

‘That Howard should have felt hurt at the arrangement is only 
natural. To have had the conduct of the war thus taken out of his 
hands and placed in those of his second in command can only 
have appeared to him as an unmerited slight. Nor can we wonder if 
his cordial relations with Drake were unable to withstand the shock, 
and were for a time replaced by a jealousy unworthy of his nature.’ 


To us, on the contrary, any other arrangement than that 
made would appear unnatural. To the Queen, of course, the 
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principal object was to have the work done as cheaply as 
possible, and if Drake and Norreys were willing to put their 
40,0001. into the venture, it was only right that they should 
command it. From first to last there is no hint that Howard 
wished to have anything to do with it, and, still less, that he 
thought the command should have been given to him. But, 
in fact, Mr. Corbett’s argument is based entirely on his 
former assumption that Drake was the virtual commander- 
in-chief of the fleet in 1588. Howard’s narrative does not 
lend any countenance to this, and does not put Drake’s 
personal action in any exceptional light. Therefore, in Mr. 
Corbett’s view, Howard was jealous—not of Drake’s superior 
command in 1588, but because, in 1589, Drake was appointed 
to command an expedition largely fitted out with Drake’s 
money. So far as we can judge, it would have been vastly 
better for the nation if Howard had commanded it, for as 
it was, under the triple command of Drake, Norreys, and 
Don Antonio, and the unrestrained interference of the Queen, 
the expedition was doomed to failure from its very incep- 
tion. What Drake had to do personally was well done, but 
the plan of the operations was faulty throughout. There 
is no secrecy equal to celerity, and this secrecy was lost 
by the order given to the generals to make their first 
attack on Santander or Corunna. They took and plundered 
Corunna. The error has been generally attributed to want 
of provisions, or to Drake’s ‘ piratical’ instincts; but Mr. 
Corbett shows good grounds for believing that it was really 
due to instructions from the Queen, and he quotes the exact 
words, as first drafted :— 


‘Before you shall attempt either Portugal or the Azores, our express 
pleasure and commandment is that you distress the ships of war in 
Guipuzcoa, Biscay, and Galicia, that they may not impeach you in 
such enterprises as you are to execute upon his [the King of Spain’s] 
dominions, and so that they may do us no harm in your absence.’ 
The injunction was doubly unfortunate, for from Corunna 
the troops brought the seeds of the pestilence that wrought 
such dire havoc among them. The landing at Peniche, in- 
volving the long and deadly march to Lisbon, was so clearly 
a mistake that it has been doubted whether it was not done 
in opposition to Drake’s better judgment—carried, in fact, 
by the votes of Norreys and Don Antonio ; and so it is repre- 
sented by Mr. Corbett, who writes :— 


‘ Drake, it is said, was altogether opposed to the operation. .. . As 
a point for commencing shore operations he considered Peniche 
radically vicious. Without a baggage train, field guns, or a proper 
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complement of cavalry, so long a line of approach was obviously a 
mistake. . . . He was therefore for proceeding direct to the Tagus, 
where with exact precision the army might operate from Cascaes in 
time with him, as under cover of fireships and a land attack he forced 
the defences at the mouth of the river with the fleet. It was St. 
Julian’s Castle, the powerful work that covered the difficult entrance, 
that was the real key of Lisbon for a naval power, and upon this the 
land forces should have been directly thrown.’ 


The story is consistent and in itself not improbable, but 
there is no authority for it except that of Major Hume,* who 
avowedly depends on Spanish or Portuguese accounts. It is 
not explained how Major Hume’s Spanish chronicler got 
hold of Drake’s proposals and arguments, which were un- 
known to English writers, and are virtually if not positively 
contradicted by such accounts as we have from the men 
themselves. There is really no English evidence that Drake 
disapproved of the landing at Peniche; and as he bid 
his colleagues farewell, he promised to meet them at Lisbon. 
He did not then think that St. Julian would be a serious 
obstacle. At Cascaes he changed his opinion: and though, 
with a leading wind, he would perhaps have attempted to 
force the passage, the attack on Lisbon was repulsed before 
the leading wind came. And so, after a vain attempt to 
reach the Azores, and after burning Vigo, the ships, buffeted 
by storm and helpless by sickness, returned to Plymouth. 
The loss of life had been fearful; and though perhaps not 
so great numerically as was commonly said, Mr. Corbett 
considers that, after all deductions, the expedition had 
consisted of about 12,000 men, of whom ‘not more than 
‘6,000 seem to have ever returned.’ It seems quite possible 
that the number of men who returned was very much less. 

It was some years before Drake was employed again. 
Mr. Corbett speaks of these as ‘ Drake’s disgrace.’ He 
considers that the want of success had alienated the Queen, 
and that all those ‘ who regarded themselves as the natural 
‘leaders of the country in arms’ were hostile to him. He 
retired, and during his retirement the conduct of the war 
was changed—‘ the plausible, but unsound ideas of Hawkyns 
‘ were allowed to supersede the more drastic doctrine of his 
‘pupil. This seems to us to resemble the description of 
Hawkyns’s ideas; it is plausible but unsound. It implies 
that previous to 1590 the war was waged by ‘ offensive 
‘ operations in grand form ;’ after it, by commerce-destroying 





* The Year after the Armada. Mr. Corbett refers to Hulme, but 
his spelling of proper names is everywhere curiously erratic. 
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only. This is certainly incorrect. Commerce-destroying 
was indeed carried on after 1590 on a larger scale than 
before it, but so also were the offensive operations. The 
attempt in 1591 to intercept the treasure fleet—though 
a brilliant failure—must rank above ‘mere commerce- 
‘ destroying ;’ and the relief of Brest, the capture of Crozon 
in 1593, comes into a totally different category. But the 
hero of this exploit was Frobisher, and Mr. Corbett finds it 
hard to forget that Frobisher had a bitter quarrel with 
Drake. Yet Howard had a high opinion of his experience 
and judgement, and the capture of Crozon was no light 
thing. It gave, in Mr. Corbett’s own words, ‘ the last blow 
‘to the Spanish cause in France.’ 

But meantime the King of Spain, taught by many severe 
lessons, had reconstructed his fleet; many new ships of 
improved design had been built, principally for the ‘ Indian 
‘guard,’ and in England it was believed that another Armada 
might repeat the attempt of 1588. Mr. Corbett takes 
Philip’s efforts as seriously as did Elizabeth’s Ministers, to 
whom the building of ships seemed to be the formation of a 
strong navy. He thinks ‘that Spain had become a great 
‘ sea-power,’ and the failure to understand this caused the 
ill-success of the expedition which Drake, with Hawkyns as 
his vice-admiral, led to the West Indies in 1595. But it 
was not by Spanish ships or by Spanish sea-power that this 
expedition was brought to naught; it was by its own short- 
comings, by the disagreements between Drake and Hawkyns, 
by administrative blunders and by vexatious delays. Every- 
where the Spaniards were forewarned and, goaded to action 
by the terror of Drake’s-name, were, for once in their 
history, forearmed. At Palmas the English were repulsed, 
and again at Puerto Rico, where Hawkyns died. The 
burning of Rio de la Hacha and of Santa Marta was poor 
compensation. Nombre de Dios offered no resistance and no 
booty ; but when a party 750 strong tried to get across the 
isthmus to Panama, they found the road blocked and so 
stoutly defended that they were obliged to retire. Sickness 
had played havoc among them, and it may be that they 
brought the fever on board. Dysentery too was raging 
through the crews, and many died, Drake himself among 
the number. 

The command devolved on Sir Thomas Baskerville, who 
brought the fleet home after defeating, off the Isla de Pinos, 
a Spanish fleet of more than double their nominal strength, 
specially sent out in pursuit of Drake. The story of this 
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fleet and its action with Baskerville’s does not seem to bear 
out Mr. Corbett’s opinion that ‘Spain had become a great 
‘sea-power, with a fleet in a constant state of mobilisation, 
‘and admirals well practised in handling and protecting large 
‘numbers of ships.’ When this special fleet ‘of over twenty 
‘sail, including some of the new “ Apostle ” galleons,’ arrived 
at Cartagena, 


‘it was in so bad a condition that its commander was easily persuaded by 
the Governor to stay where he was and refit. Nor does he seem to 
have made any attempt to move again until an aviso brought tidings 
that Drake was dead. Upon this he summoned courage to sail with 
twenty vessels which he considered fit for service and to make for 
Havana, where, he says, he expected to full in with the English fleet.’ 


He did fall in with it, but was glad enough to part 
company when the English, after doubling Cape Antonio, 
pursued their way to the northward; for Drake was gone; 
and without him, their one thought was to return to England. 
As they arrived, the expedition for Cadiz sailed, the greatest 
effort made by England during the war. Elizabeth had 
learnt by experience the wisdom of the counsel to seek the 
enemy in his home ports. And that counsel was emphatically 
Drake’s. Mr. Corbett writes :— 


‘ The sailing of that fleet, which he should have lived to command, 
marks the triumph of his ideas. The Lord Admiral was at its head, 
the most famous of the seamen were amongst its captains, the whole 
force of the nation was put forth, and all were at one in an undivided 
purpose to fight a campaign on the lines he had pleaded for in vain. 
It is impossible not to regret that the master who had traced the design 
was not spared to execute the work.’ 


This regret is more sentimental than practical. Social 
prejudice was then far too strong to permit a man like Drake 
to be commander-in-chief of such an expedition; and even 
had it not been, we may very well doubt whether Drake was 
a fit man for such a post. He was, indeed, a man capable 
of achieving great results with very small means; with a 
marvellous insight into the enemy’s designs, and a genius 
that laid down strategical suggestions which the experience 
of three centuries has not been able to better. But of his 
ability as a tactician we know nothing, and, on the other 
hand, we do know that he was very apt to quarrel with his 
subordinates. Admitting that he knew what ought to be done 
in any given case, it is very far from certain that he knew 
the best way of getting it done. Howard, as Lord Admiral, 
exercised an authority which no one afloat could dispute, 
and had a rank which cut short all jealousy. The Queen’s 
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great blunder—and it was a very great one—was the appoint- 
ing Essex as his coequal; junior afloat, but senior ashore. 
So far as we can see, Essex had not one qualification for 
high command, unless we except his physical courage, which 
was perhaps not inferior to that of the average foremast 
hand, and was as little under control. In patience, temper, 
tact, foresight, prudence, intelligence, knowledge, and ex- 
perience, he was utterly wanting. To set him up as the 
worthy successor, the compeer, of Drake is surely the most 
astounding proposition. The expedition to Cadiz was his 
first command, and he did his best to ruin it. Though he 
is far from laying the blame on Essex, Mr. Corbett thinks it 
was ruined ; he describes it as ‘an irretrievable miscarriage 
‘ that condemned the war to an inefficient conclusion.’ From 
this we altogether dissent; but it was no fault of Essex’s 
that it was not so. His hot-headed rush to the shore as 
soon as the galleons gave way compelled Howard—tram- 
melled by the knowledge that Elizabeth would hold him 
responsible if anything untoward happened to her favourite 
—to follow him, and gave the Spanish ships time to seek 
refuge up the creeks, where it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to follow them. Happily Howard had to deal 
with his old antagonist of 1588—the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia—and the ships were burnt to prevent their falling 


into our hands. This is the way Mr. Corbett describes this, 
our irretrievable miscarriage : 


‘So heroic a measure compels a certain admiration. The cargoes 
alone, without the ships or their armament, Sidonia estimated at four 
million ducats. The hostages told the English they were worth twice 
as much. The whole is said to have been valued by the merchants at 
twelve millions. Yet without flinching the terrible order was put into 
execution. For three days and three nights the holocaust raged, and 
in this way were consumed the two Lisbon galleons, the three 
Levanters which had just arrived richly laden from Italy, the three 
new treasure frigates, thirty-four ships of the flota with their costly 
lading for the luxurious colonial markets, and many smaller vessels. 
The loss was incalculabie, not only for the intrinsic value of what was 
consumed, but for the complete dislocation of the American trade 
that it involved, and the ruin it meant to the impoverished merchants.’ 


Of course it all ought to have been prize, and in that 
sense the burning of it was a miscarriage; but the next best 
thing was its total destruction, and that seems to have been 
done very thoroughly. It appears to us the decisive event of 
the war; and notwithstanding the ships still left to Philip, 
neither he nor his successor was ever afterwards able to 
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make any effective show. But Essex lay a dead weight on 
the navy and the might of England. Notwithstanding the 
failure at Cadiz, his Court favour obtained for him the 
command of ‘The Islands Voyage,’ the expedition to the 
Azores in 1597, undertaken with the object of capturing the 
treasure fleet. The Spaniards were unable to offer any 
resistance; their sea-power, such as it was, had been burnt 
at Cadiz the year before; and the treasure fleet, coming 
necessarily to the Azores, ought to have been captured. It 
might have been captured if Ralegh had been in com- 
mand ; it is doubtful: Ralegh’s reputation, as Mr. Corbett 
properly points out, was not based on any achievement. It 
probably would have been captured if Lord Thomas Howard 
had commanded in the first, instead of in the third, post. He 
had, at any rate, some experience of fleets and of the Azores 
and of the navigation of the flota. But under Essex nothing 
but failure could ensue. The curious thing is that while 
Mr. Corbett gives an admirable narrative of the voyage, he 
does not permit himself to see how entirely its ill-success 
was owing to Essex’s ignorance, incompetence, and want of 
temper. It was his last opportunity at sea. Other fields 
were found for the display of his peculiar talents—his 
incapacity and bad temper—which occupied him till his 
death a few years later. 

Of the naval operations in the meantime, of the attempts 
and failures on both sides, Mr. Corbett gives a very good and 
most interesting account, but throughout he seems to 
estimate the power of Spain rather by what was proposed 
than by what was done. Time after time a Spanish fleet 
was got together; and the English very properly prepared 
for its possible coming. As old Wynter wrote in 1588, ‘In 
‘these princely actions a man cannot be too provident, and no 
‘wisdom were it to put things to an even balance when more 
‘weight may be added.’ But never once was the alarm 
justified by the result. The Spanish fleets when they got to 
sea were broken up, dispersed, or driven ashore by the first 
threatenings of a gale. As Mr. Corbett says, ‘ Spanish 
‘seamanship was powerless in conditions at which English 
‘ships and mariners could laugh.’ Never once did they try 
to secure the command of the sea by force, and their 
projects of invasion came to naught. They tried a policy of 
evasion, and were destroyed in the attempt. In 1601 their 
policy of evasion, on a small scale, seemed for a moment to 
be successful: but their communications were cut, and the 
troops they had landed in Ireland were forced to surrender. 
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The whole story but illustrates the teaching of Captain 
Mahan and the late Admiral Colomb, that the command of 
the sea is not to be won by evasion; that without the 
command of the sea invasion is fatal to the invader. The 
whole course of the war was the death-blow to the power of 
Spain, as it marked the new developement of the power of 
England. The story has thus an importance exceeding even 
its great interest. We do not agree with all Mr. Corbett’s 
conclusions, but in relating the facts in detail, and in 
marshalling the authorities, he has enabled us the better to 
examine his theories. Even where we differ from him, it is 
largely to his industry and acumen that we owe the facility 
of discussion. He deserves and has the warm gratitude of 
every student of naval history. 
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ue recent discovery by the Cretan Exploration Fund of a 

thousand inscribed clay tablets in the ruins of the 
palace at Knossus in Crete, appears likely to throw a flood 
of light on the origin of that early art in Greece, which is 
conveniently described as Mycenzan, or Augean, and on the 
relations which existed, in early times, between the Greeks 
and the civilised nations of Asia and Italy. At Troy and at 
Mycene alike so few traces of written characters were found 
by Dr. Schliemann that it has always appeared remarkable 
to see a people possessed of riches and of distinctive art, 
apparently also illiterate; and, although it is as yet im- 
possible to fix very closely the age of the Cretan texts, their 
appearance in connexion witha civilisation clearly connected 
with that of Mycenz isa new and valuable addition to positive 
knowledge. Dr. Schliemann held firmly that the race to 
which this art belonged was Greek. He argued from the 
racial types represented by the gold masks covering the 
faces of the dead; from the character of the designs on 
the gems; and from comparisons with the Homeric descrip- 
tions. But he was unable to prove his case by aid of 
writings. It now appears that the tongue used in Crete by 
those whose art is so similar was Greek; * but at the same 
time many features in the new discoveries at Knossus point to 
the origin of the Mgean civilisation as having been found in 
Western Asia. The Greeks, as Herodotus knew, invented 
nothing, but it was their glory to advance to a higher pitch 
of artistic excellence all that they borrowed from older 
civilised nations. 


Philologists have traced the spread of the Greek tribes 





* See the letter of Colonel C. R. Conder, ‘ Times,’ April 16, 1901. 
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from the old Aryan home on the Caspian. The mingled 
Latin-Celtic stock separated from the Slavs, and the Greeks 
passed south, while the Latin tribes separated from the 
Celts in Austria, and descended the Italian peninsula as 
Umbrians, Oscans, Faliscans, and Sabines. The Armenians 
are classed by language as intermediate between the Slavs 
and the Iranians, or Eastern Aryan family, and, according 
to Herodotus, they were an offshoot of the great Aryan wave 
from Thrace which appeared in Asia Minor in the Phrygians, 
Mysians, and Bithynians.* The ‘ divine Pelasgi,’ as Homer 
calls them,t had a home in the Peloponnesus south of Corinth ; 
they were among the early Aryan colonists of Crete, and 
included the Ionians who, expelled from the mainland, 
reached the east shores of the Aigean in Asia. As far as 
personal names and other indications can show, they were of 
the same Aryan stock. The Lycians, who are even said to 
have been Cretans, and who were allies of the Trojans, were 
connected also with Attica. The later Lydians, from the 
time of Gyges onwards (intermarried with Ionians, and 
spreading over Caria), were also of European origin. By 
about 550 B.c. these Aryans had conquered Asia Minor as 
far as the river Halys, and in the time of Herodotus they 
had overrun Armenia further east. 

Another Aryan wave here met them, coming from the 
east. The Cimmerian raids from the Caucasus were followed 
by the more formidable advance of the Medes,§ who were 
found as early as 850 B.c. by the Assyrians near Lake Van, 
and who were established in Cappadocia by the middle of 
the seventh century B.c. By about 540 B.c. Harpagus, the 
general of Cyrus, after subduing Ionia and Caria, had 
reached the Aigean at Xanthus in Lycia, and the eastern 
and western Aryans were here found intermingled somewhat 
later, before the great Macedonian advance under Alexander. 

But while historic statements thus clearly trace the early 
invasion of Asia Minor by Greek races, before 1200 B.o., it 
is equally clear that another civilised race was found in 
possession by the Aryans. The earlier Lydian civilisation 
was Asiatic rather than European. Traditionally they 
claimed descent from Ninus, son of Bel, which suggests a 
Babylonian origin. Their social customs were strange to 


* Herodotus, vii. 73; Strabo, x. iii. 16; Pliny, H. N. v. 41. 
+ Odyss. xix. 172 seq.; ef. Ii. ii. 810; Merodot. ii. 56. 

t+ Herodotus, i. 173, i. 7, vii. 73; Iliad, iv. 197, vi. 78, 184. 
§ Herod. i. 176. 
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the Aryans, yet are familiar to the present day among the 
Mongol races of Asia.* In Lydia the peculiar Babylonian 
double system of weights prevailed, and the light and heavy 
mina, divided into sixty parts in each case (one mina being 
exactly double the other), had weights only slightly degraded 
from those used about 2000 B.c. by the Mongol Kassites of 
Mesopotamia.t It was from Lydia also that the Etruscans 
proceeded to Italy about 1000 8.c.,f and modern authorities, 
like Sir H. Rawlinson and Canon Isaac Taylor, assure us 
that the Etruscans were not Aryans at all, but Mongols. 
Many words of their language are known with certainty, and 
are closely similar to those used by the Akkadians and 
Kassites in Babylonia. The title, or name, Tarkon, which 
often appears in Etruscan texts, and which is familiar to us 
as Tarquin, was not an Aryan word. It is a common 
element in the names of Hittite chiefs about 1500 B.c., and 
it survives to our own time in primitive Turkish and Mongol 
dialects as meaning ‘Chief of the Tribe.’ Etruscan lan- 
guage, type, customs, art, and dress alike serve to connect 
this sturdy stock with their Lydian kinsmen, and with the 
original and distant home of the race in the valley of the 
Euphrates.§ 

The evidence of monumental records, and the actual 
remains of ancient art in Greece and Asia Minor, agree in 
a remarkable manner with such literary accounts. It is 
very generally admitted by antiquaries that the origin of 
Aryan art in Asia Minor is traceable in that of the older 
population, which had its centre in North Syria and 
Cappadocia ; while the remains found at Troy, Mycena, and 
in Crete clearly indicate that much of the wealth of the 
Greeks came to them from Asia Minor and Phoenicia, and— 
to a lesser degree—from Egypt, though as yet they had no 
direct communication with Babylon or Nineveh. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the art of Mycene, though distinc- 
tive and admirable for so early an age, was of European 








* Especially that of sacred prostitution, Herod. i. 93, 94; see also 
the peculiar matriarchal customs of Lycia, Herod. i. 173. 

+ The weights at Troy—silver ingots—have also been compared 
with those of Babylonia and Carchemish. 

+ Herod. i. 94. 

§ At Troy the skull found in the second city was brachycephalic, 
but those of the third city were dolichocephalic, as though the first 
settlers had belonged to a Mongolic race, and the later ones to an 
Aryan stock. The prognathous jaw which was characteristic of the 
older skull is not uncommon among the northern Tartars. 
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origin. The written characters used in Crete, before an 
alphabet had been formed, are admitted to compare closely 
with those found in use among the Greeks of Cyprus, and 
also scattered over the mainland in Cappadocia, Caria, and 
Phrygia. It is also very generally admitted that these 
characters were derived from the older hieroglyphics popu- 
larly called ‘ Hittite ;’ and, whenever first adopted by the 
Aryans, it appears clear that they were not the invention of 
an Aryan race. 

Hellenic scholars are naturally jealous of the credit of 
Greece, while others have endeavoured to establish a sepa- 
rate Asiatic civilisation, due to Armenian genius. But the 
latter theory fails, because the Armenian never coincides 
with the Hittite word. It might have been expected that 
the views of Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Birch, who saw in 
the so-called ‘ Hittite’ civilisation that of a Turanian or 
Mongol race, would ere now have won general acceptance. 
The round faces, high cheek bones, slanting eyes, and long 
pigtails of the Hittites are neither Aryan nor Semitic 
characteristics. Racial type, art, and language alike con- 
nect this race with the Akkadians and Kassites of Babylonia.* 
Quite recently Dr. Koldewey has dug up, in Babylon itself, 
a fine specimen of the so-called ‘ Hittite’ writing, with an 
archaic relief, showing that this script prevailed, and this 
type existed, in the great capital as early, perhaps, as 
2200 B.c. Somewhat later these tribes are found in Cappa- 
docia, mingled with Semitic traders, who used the cuneiform 
characters on their tablets. The Hittite monuments and 
gems occur down the course of the river Halys in Pontus. 
They are found in Phrygia and Cilicia, and even on the 
A®Xgean shores near Ephesus, and in Lydia. It was appa- 
rently from these civilised Mongols, or Turanians, that the 
wild Aryan tribes learned the arts of working in precious 
metal, of carving gems, and of turning a fine class of 
pottery, and finally that of writing. It was only after about 
800 B.o. that the Pheenician element began to be distinctly 
visible in Greece. The early communication with Egypt 
was much less familiar than that with Asia Minor, and only 
after the defeat of Xerxes did direct intercourse with 
Babylon become usual. Dr. Schliemann insisted that the 
remains at Mycene showed no indication of any Assyrian 
influence. 








* ‘Die Hettitische Inschrift gefunden in der Kinigsburg von Babylon 
am 22. August, 1899.’ Von Dr. Robert Koldewey. Leipzig, 1990. 
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The oldest known notice of Asia in Egyptian records 
belongs to the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty—perhaps 
about 2300 B.c., and is found in the ‘Story of Sunahit.’ 
Tonu is there noticed as a country in the north, reached by 
ship; and Tonu is noticed with Tyana, in Cappadocia, by 
later Assyrian scribes. The names of chiefs in this region 
—Ammiansi and Khontiaush—are, however, not Aryau or 
Semitic, at this early period; and that of Tarkontimmi, 
from Gozan, who is represented, perhaps as early, near 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, subduing the local chief Artes, of 
Erime, is very distinctively Hittite. In Egypt itself 
foreign pottery is found at Gurob, which is believed to be 
as old as the Twelfth Dynasty, and again at Kabun, pro- 
bably in the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It is marked 
with letters, or syllables, like those of the Cypriote script, 
and is usually called Aigean, because similar to that of the 
early Greeks. But it is found at Lachish and elsewhere in 
Palestine as early as 1500 B.c., and it has recently been dug 
up by M. Chantre in the Hittite ruins of Cappadocia. It 
cannot, therefore, be considered evidence of the early pre- 
sence of Greeks in Egypt, since it may prove to have been 
of Hittite and Canaanite origin. 

About 1600 z.c. Thothmes ITI. extended his conquests to 
the borders of Assyria and Cilicia, but encountered only 
Semitic and Hittite tribes, though he knew of certain 
‘Danonas of the Isles,’ in whom some antiquaries propose 
to recognise the Danai. The names of many such northern 
peoples, mentioned in Egyptian texts, are very doubtful, on 
account of the imperfect representation of the words in hiero- 
glyphic script; and their identification has been disputed 
for the last thirty years. About 1500 z.c., or later, letters 
were received by the Pharaoh from a maritime people in 
Elishah, who sent copper in ships at a time when it was 
scarce in Egypt. They were enemies of the Hittites and 
Leku (of Ligyes of the Taurus), and wrote in a Semitic 
dialect. Elishah was apparently in Cilicia, near the Cappa- 
docian mines. The great league against Rameses II., about 
1350 B.c., included these Leku, with the Kaska, and the 
tribes of Gozan and Carchemish, who were Hittite, and with 
other peoples at the ‘farther end of the sea,’ such as the 
Masu, Maunu, Dardani, and Pidasa; but whether these 
represent Mysians, Mzonians, Dardanians, and people of 
Pedasus, near Troy, must still be regarded as uncertain. 
In 1300 B.c., or later, Mineptah was attacked in Egypt by 
the Libyans and the Mashausha (thought to be Maxyes), 
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who were allied to the Leku, Shardana, Shakalsha, Akaiusha, 
and Tursha, peoples of the ‘north’ and of the ‘sea,’ in 
whom, again, have been seen the Lycians, Sardians, 
Cilicians, Achzeans, and people of Tlos, Tros, or Thrace. 
They were defeated, and peace was established as far north 
as the Hittite country, but the alliance of these Aryans (if 
such they were) with their kinsmen in North Africa con- 
tinued to be a great danger to Egypt. 

In the time of Rameses III., about 1200 B.c., we have 
actual representations of blue-eyed, light-haired tribes, who 
again attacked the land of the Amorites in North Syria, 
and aided the Libyan colonists in a descent by sea on the 
Delta. These were ‘ people of the North ’—Purosata,* 
Tekkari, and Danau, with spears, short swords, round 
shields, and crested helmets, and may have included Teu- 
crians (whence sprang the Trojans) and Danai. The ‘ people 
‘of the sea’—Shakalsha, Shardana, and Uashash—came 
with them, in mail coats, with bossed shields, long swords, 
and helmets having horns like those represented on one of 
the early vases from Mycenez. This raid of Aryan pirates 
was again repulsed, and among the thirty-nine cities con- 
quered by Rameses III. rather later, Dr. Brugsch would 
recognise Tarsus and Adana in Cilicia, with Salamis, Kition, 
Soli, and Idalium in Cyprus. 

Passing to the later age of Assyrian conquest we find 
Sargon, in 720 B.c., acquainted with the Ionians; and in 
680 B.c. Esarhaddon enumerates the petty subject kings of 
Cyprus, including Mgisthus of Idalion, Pythagoras of 
Kition, Euryalus of Soli, and Damasus of Curium. But 
while it is clear that the Greeks, as early as the eighth 
century B.C., shared this island with the Pheenicians, making 





* The Purosata are indistinguishable in dress and type from the 
others. They may have come from Prusias, or even from Presos in 
Crete. Some scholars have read the word Pilista, and have supposed 
them to be Philistines. The idea that the Philistines were Pelasgi, 
and that the Cherithites were Cretans, rests only on the later specula- 
tions of Tacitus, and Stephanus of Byzantium. Philologically it is 
unsound. From the monuments we know that the Philistine rulers, 
about 1500 B.c., were Semitic ; and according to the Bible, they were 
so yet earlier in the time of Abraham, The Tekkari (otherwise read 
Zaggali) are said to have inhabited a place on or near the shores of 
Canaan, called Dori, whence it is urged that there was a Teucrian 
colony at Dor, south of Accho; but it is not even certain that Dor 
was on the sea coast, and no real evidence of Aryan settlements in 
Syria can be held to have been adduced from any other monuments. 
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it the outpost of their Asiatic trade, it is equally certain 
that no Greek names ever occur among those of princes on 
the mainland of Syria, mentioned by any Assyrian or 
Babylonian conqueror. 

On the south-west Crete appears to have been in like 
manner a great outpost of the Mediterranean trade, in 
which the Samians and other Greek islanders vied with the 
Pheenicians. Crete, according to Homer and Herodotus, 
was first barbarian (whatever that may mean), and was 
colonised by Pelasgi, Achzans, and Dorians.* The Aigide 
from Sparta, migrating to Thera, and under Battas about 
640 B.c. to Crete,t proceeded thence—reinforced by the 
Cretans—to Cyrene in Africa; and, as we have seen, it is 
probable that other Greeks had reached Libya even seven 
centuries earlier. The old Libyan stock was closely akin to 
the early Egyptians, and indeed—as Champollion pointed 
out—the languages and customs of the North Africans 
generally connect them with Egypt, even as far west as the 
Canaries, where, in the fifteenth century, the Spaniards 
found the Guancho Berbers not only mummifying their dead, 
but calling the mummy Kha—its old Egyptian name. But 
the fair-haired Libyans who attacked Mineptah appear to 
have been Greek colonists, and to the present day a fair 
type is found among Kabyles and other Berbers. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that this population was reinforced 
later, not only by Dorians and Italians but by Vandals, who 
may be responsible for the blue-eyed Libyans of to-day. 
The problem of race is yet farther complicated by the long 
dominance of the Punic and Arab stocks; and from the 
first of these the Numidians learned the art of writing, as 
is evident when their alphabet is compared with the late 
Punic letters found in Spain. It is not, therefore, from 
Libya that any important light on the true origin of Greek 
civilisation is to be expected, though Mr. A. J. Evans was 
no doubt justified in casting his net wide in his attempt to 
explain the origin of written characters in Crete. 

The statements found in Greek writings, the evidence of 
script and symbolism, and that of various materials in use, 
together with some of the Greek mythical stories, and the 
representation of mythical monsters on gems, all point in 
one direction, and connect Greek culture more closely with 
that of Asia Minor, and, later, of Phoenicia, than with any 








* Odyss. xix. 172 seq. 
+ Pindar, ‘ Pythian Ode,’ v. 69-98; Herod. iv. 154. 
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other. Homer speaks of the chased goblets of Sidon; and 
the breastplate of Agamemnon comes, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us, from Cyprus.* The great poet was, however, 
acquainted with Egyptian Thebes as a mighty city. He 
speaks of the Carian and Mzonian (or Lydian) maids, who 
adorned the harness of chariot horses with purple-dyed 
ivory.t The Cyclopes, or ‘round-faced people,’ who built 
the giant walls of Mycenz, came, according to tradition, 
from Lycia,$ and this Cyclopean or unsquared masonry — 
conspicuous in the Mycenz Acropolis—is found all over 
Asia Minor and in Etruria. It occurs in the Hittite ruins 
of Pterium, east of the river Halys, and in North Syria. 
We may well imagine that these ‘round-faced’ architects 
belonged to the broad-headed Mongol race, which is known 
from so many early monuments. The earliest Lydians wor- 
shipped the earth goddess under the name of Ma,§ by which 
also she was known in Pontus and Cappadocia. She was 
represented standing or sitting on a lion, as on the Hittite 
bas-relief near Pterium. Her name is the common Mongol 
word for ‘earth ;’ and that of Ninus, the first king of Lydia, 
in like manner is but the Greek form for Nin, the common 
Akkadian term for ‘lord.’ Tradition points equally with 
monumental information to the origin of Greek art among 
the non-Aryans of Asia Minor. 

The materials used at Mycene, in Crete, and in the tombs 
excavated in Caria, while showing communication with 
foreign lands, are not as a rule very conclusive evidence. 
Gold was plentiful in Asia from the earliest ages, as well as 
in Egypt. It might come from the mines of Thasos worked 
by the Phoenicians, or from the gold regions of Colchis and 
east of the Caspian; Midas, in Phrygia, turned all he 
touched to gold; Croesus gave presents of gold to the 
amount of a million sterling; Dusratta, of Armenia, was 
equally rich in gold in the fifteenth century B.c. Amber, 
thought to have come from Sicily, occurs at Mycene, but is 
also found in use in Asia. Ivory might come from Egypt, 
but it was plentiful in Western Asia. In the sixteenth 
century B.C. herds of wild elephants existed on the banks of 
the Euphrates. Ivory objects occur in Cappadocia and 
Syria at a very early age, as well as in Mycene, Troy, and 
Crete. Alabaster and obsidian are also Asiatic. Cobalt 
glass and porcelain at Mycene and Troy would seem to be 





* Tl. xi. 15-46. + IL iv. 141, 
¢ Strabo, viii. 6. § Stephanus Byzant. s.v. ‘ Mastaura.’ 
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Egyptian, but glass is also found early in the ruins of 
Nippur, dating back to the time of the Kassites.* The 
animals represented on bas-reliefs and gems include the lion, 
throughout Asia Minor and the Mgean, but lions existed 
also in Thrace. The ostrich appears on Cretan gems, and 
existed in the Syrian desert as well as in Africa. The horse 
and the camel (the latter once found represented in Crete) 
are more distinctive. Neither was known in Egypt, 
apparently, before about 1600 B.c., and both bore Semitic 
names in the Egyptian language. The horse was specially 
distinctive of Phrygia and Armenia. At Troy and Mycene 
iron only occurs very late, yet it was known from a very 
remote period in Mesopotamia, though in Egypt it also bore 
a Semitic name. This partial distribution shows how im- 
possible it is to speak of stone, bronze, and iron ‘ ages,’ as 
though marking contemporary chronological periods. Till 
the present century natives of Australia and other regions 
had never passed beyond the stone ‘ stage,’ and bronze first 
reached Europe long after it was known in Asia, while iron 
was familiar in Western Asia centuries before the date of 
the Mycenz tombs. 

The mythological figures on the gems of Crete and 
Mycene are, as a rule, rather distinctively Greek. At the 
latter site we find Hercules and the lion, the Garden of 
Hesperides, the sphinx, and the gryphon; and a curious 
monster, formed by joining the front quarters of two beasts, 
occurs on an Athenian gem. The same monstrous com- 
bination is found in other cases in Crete, and in Egypt, but 
is also traceable on Lydian coins. In Crete itself we find 
the centaur, the chimera, the minotaur, Hercules and the 
tree of the Hesperides, Hercules and the Stymphalian birds, 
with the winged sun, as in Egypt and in Asia, and human 
figures with the heads of lions, goats, and eagles, as in 
Chaldea. The chimera is also found on Greek sarcophagi 
and gems in Cyprus, the gryphon in Assyria, and the 
minotaur in Lycia. The Lycians, it may be noted, are said 
by Herodotus t to have come from Crete, which was the 
scene of the victory of Theseus over this monster. 

There are, however, at Mycenz examples of a double 
eagle in gold,t which strongly suggest the distinctive 








* The jade found at Troy is more distinctive. It was very early 
used in Babylonia, but was apparently not known in Egypt. Lapis 
lazuli (see Annual of British School of Athens, 1899-1900, p. 41) is 
found in Cretan ruins. It was in use in Babylonia about 1500 B.c. 

+ Herod. i, 173. t Mycene, see figs on pp. 183, 318. 
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emblem found in the Hittite ruins of Pterium and Eyuk, 
as well as on the Akkadian bas-relief of Tell Loh. This 
monster, which was adopted as a badge by the medieval 
Turks, and which penetrated to the Netherlands, to Austria, 
and to Russia after the Crusades, is a Mongol emblem of 
unknown meaning. In the rock temple near Pterium it 
supports a twin goddess on the famous bas-relief. In Egypt 
it appears to be unknown. 

Many other Greek figures and legends appear to be of 
Asiatic origin. The sphinx is found in Hittite ruins at 
Eyuk, as well as in Egypt. Pegasus, the winged horse, 
occurs not only on coins of Carthage, but also at Nineveh, 
and on a very archaic seal with Hittite inscription. The 
Labrys, or double axe, which was a divine symbol in Crete 
and at Mycene, is also found in Caria, and elsewhere in 
Asia Minor. It is borne by the sun god in the great 
Hittite relief near Pterium. Votive axes of this kind, made 
of bronze, are found in great numbers in the Dictzan cave 
in Crete, and votive axes with Kassite inscriptions have been 
discovered at Nippur, south of Babylon. The double axe is 
not an Egyptian emblem, though it is borne by figures on 
the early slates, which are attributed to about the time of 
the second dynasty, and which in general character are 
more Asiatic than any later Egyptian sculptures, though 
they present Egyptian hieroglyphics, and refer to wars with 
negroes, and to hunting expeditions against the lion, 
bubale, giraffe, and ostrich. 

It is well known that the Greeks took many legends and 
divine figures from Pheenicia. The names of Kadmus, 
Palaimon, Melicertes, and many others are Semitic. 
Athamas is probably the Akkadian Tammuz, and his 
Semitic name, Adonis, also reached Greece. The Chaldean 
cycle of legends includes the exact parallels to the stories of 
Hercules and the lion, Hercules and the magic tree of the 
Hesperides, Actzeon torn by his dogs, Ganymede and the 
eagle, and Prometheus stealing fire, although the names of 
the heroes are not the same. In Chaldea we have the bull- 
headed man, but the Asiatic minotaur is friendly to the 
human hero—a legend said still to survive among the 
Tartar tribes. The orgies of Atys in Phrygia, and the 
temple girls of Lydia, remind us of the lamentation for 
Tammuz, and of the social customs of Babylonia. We may 
remember that the kings of Lydia, preceding the semi- 
Tonian dynasty of Gyges, claimed descent from Hercules ; 
and we can hardly doubt that much of the early Greek 
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mythology was derived from the non-Aryan population of 
Asia Minor. We certainly do not gather from any ancient 
accounts that Asiatics or Egyptians regarded the Greeks 
as superior, in early times, to themselves in civilisation. 
Sargon, about 720 B.c., speaks contemptuously of the 
Ionians ‘ spawning like fishes’ on the shores of the sea. 

But it is perhaps in connexion with the art of writing 
that the clearest indications are now found of the source 
whence Greece drew its first civilisation. Twenty years ago 
the learned world was content to accept two propositions, 
which have been quite overthrown by recent discoveries. 
First, that the Pheenician alphabet was derived from the 
Egyptian hieratic script, as De Rougé endeavoured to show; 
and, secondly, that writing was first taught to the Greeks 
by the Phoenicians. Neither of these views can now be 
maintained, but when first accepted no one knew of the 
Hittite, Cypriote, and Carian scripts; little was thought 
about Lycian or Phrygian; and the newly found characters 
of Crete were entirely unsuspected. In the light of such 
new information all our previous ideas as to the origin of 
alphabets, and the date at which writing was first used in 
Asia Minor and in Greece, require to be entirely recast. 

The three ancient systems of writing—Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Hittite—show the same process of developement 
in each case. From the old picture-writing of prehistoric 
times developed the hieroglyph, which, in the earliest mono- 
syllabic languages, represented a word. It came in time to 
be used merely as a syllable in spelling longer words, and 
the rough sketching of the form on clay, or on papyrus, 
produced the conventional signs which are called hieratic. 
In each case there was finally a further advance to the more 
abstract idea of the letter. The Egyptian alphabet had 
twenty-five letters. The Persians developed a rude alphabet 
of thirty-five letters from the cuneiform of Babylon. In 
the case of the Hittite it is generally agreed that the 
character used by the Greeks in Cyprus, even as late as the 
fifth century B.c., was derived from the old hieroglyphs 
found in Syria and Asia Minor, and now known to have 
been used also in Babylon at an early period, probably 
before 2000 B.c. The Cypriote character is a ‘ syllabary’ 
of some sixty signs; that is to say that words were spelt 
not with letters, but by signs representing syllables, as was 
also the case in the cuneiform. But even in Cypriote some 
of the signs resemble those used in the Greek alphabets, 
with the same sounds, and some are found also in the early 
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alphabets of the Carians and Lycians, where they occur 
side by side with the regular letters of the Ionian alphabet. 
In like manner in Crete, Mr. A. J. Evans, the discoverer of 
the new script, has remarked that, while in many cases 
there is a strong resemblance between the newly discovered 
signs and those of Cyprus, and of the Hittites in Cappadocia, 
others are very clearly similar in form to letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Another very striking indication of this connexion is 
found in the boustrophedon arrangement of texts representing 
the early Greek and Phrygian languages in Asia Minor and 
the Aigean. That is to say, that the first line of a text 
reads from right to left, but the second (with all its letters 
reversed) reads from left to right, and so on alternately. 
This arrangement is never found in Egyptian or in cunei- 
form. It is unknown in any hieroglyphic system except the 
Hittite, but in the latter it is the invariable rule. The 
Greeks cannot have derived this method from the Pheeni- 
cians, for the Semitic writing in all alphabets derived from 
Pheenicia is from right to left in every line. It seems 
clearly from Asia Minor that the boustrophedon arrangement 
was derived. 

Ancients and moderns alike have disputed the source 
whence the alphabet proper—that of the Phoenicians, Etrus- 
cans, Greeks, and Latins—arose. That it had a single 
source is probable, yet the Greeks could not have relied 
wholly on Pheenicia, because the Ionian alphabet contained 
four letters more than the Phcenician, while the Carians 
and Lycians used yet other additional signs. Herodotus 
speaks of the Phoenician origin of the alphabet, and it is 
clear that many Greek letters—alpha, beta, &c.—bear the 
same Semitic names, found as aleph, beth, &c., in Phooni- 
cian and in Hebrew. Gesenius and other early students of 
the history of writing naturally concluded that these names 
indicated the original emblem whence the letter developed : 
aleph means an ‘ox,’ and the sign was originally an ox- 
head ; beth means a ‘house,’ and the original sign was a 
hut. But no system was known, a century ago, in which 
the required signs could be found with the required sounds. 

Tacitus held that the Egyptians were the first to write, 
and the French scholar De Rougé, boldly breaking with 
tradition, endeavoured thirty years ago to prove that the 
Pheenician alphabet was derived from the hieratic alphabet 
of Egypt. This theory has found its way into many popular 
handbooks, but it is open to grave objection, and has never 
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been generally accepted by scholars. The supposed resem- 
blances of form are by no means satisfactory; the original 
signs are not those which the Pheenician names of the 
letters indicate; and at the time—1800 to 1500 sB.c.—when 
the Phoenicians are supposed to have adopted this system, 
we now know, from the Tell el Amarna discoveries, that 
they were actually using quite another script—namely, the 
cuneiform. 

Berosus claimed the invention of writing for the Baby- 
lonians, and Dr. Deecke endeavoured to show that the 
Pheenician alphabet came from the cuneiform system. But 
in this case the forms were not similar, although in some 
instances the original hieroglyphs had the required sounds. 
Thus the bull’s head stood for the old Akkadian sound au 
or d, and is rendered alpu in Semitic speech: the hut sign 
stood for ab, ‘ house,’ and is rendered bitu in Assyrian. It 
cannot, however, be said that the comparisons were in all 
cases satisfactory, nor has the theory met with acceptance. 

There remains the third solution, namely, that the 
Greeks and the Pheenicians alike took their signs from the 
system used by the Hittites, and actually adopted by 
the Greeks in Cyprus in the syllabary which, naturally, 
preceded the alphabet. It is already generally acknow- 
ledged that all the Greek signs not found in the Pheenician 
alphabet had this origin. It is very improbable that a 
mixed system would have been used, and yet would be found 
throughout the regions between Crete and Syria, used by 
peoples who spoke several languages and dialects. The 
Hittite hieroglyphs present the required forms—the bull’s 
head and the hut, for instance—and it is clear to the least 
initiated that the shapes and general character of the 
Cypriote and cognate emblems are much more like those of 
the later alphabets of the Mediterranean than are the 
cuneiform emblems, or those of the Egyptian hieratic 
running hand. 

We do not exactly know when alphabetic writing began 
to be used by the Phoenicians and Greeks. In 1500 B.c., 
and even a century later, the Phoenicians were using cunei- 
form characters. The oldest dated texts of their alphabet 
are the Moabite Stone (about 900 B.c.) and the Samalla 
text (800 B.c.); and it would seem that after the collapse of 
Egypt, about 1200 B.c., when Palestine had been conquered 
by the Hebrews, and the Hittites and the Pheenicians in the 
north had regained their independence, and before the 
Assyrians had conquered any part of Syria, the native 
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alphabet was developed from the old syllabary, and was 
carried—after 800 B.c.—by the Phoenician colonists to the 
islands of the Aigean, and to the mainland of Greece. 

There were some fifty local alphabets in Greece, which 
are arranged under the seven classes called Ionian, Mgean, 
Corinthian, Argive, Attic, Eubcean, and Peloponnesian. 
They differ mainly in the manner in which distinctive 
Aryan sounds are represented by emblems which were not of 
Aryan origin. The Cypriote syllabary, which survived for 
centuries after the establishment of the standard Ionian 
alphabet, was very ill adapted for writing either Greek or 
Phenician. It did not distinguish the dentals, or the 
gutturals, or the numerous Aryan vowels. It was better 
fitted for Mongol speech. In Babylonia the Semitic people 
found the same difficulty. They took from the Mongol 
Akkadians the sounds of their signs, and the cuneiform 
syllabary was also insufficient for distinguishing the peculiar 
and important differences of Semitic dentals and gutturals. 
The oldest dated Greek text belongs to the Ionian alphabet, 
as used by the Greek followers of Psammetichus in Egypt, 
about 600 3B.c.; but the texts in the island of Thera are 
thought to be older, and the letters are fewer. Side by side 
with nineteen Greek texts at Abu Simbel are three supposed 
to be Carian, since Carians also served in the same expedi- 
tion. These include several additional emblems, which are 
clearly the same used in Cyprus. Dr. Sayce* has collected 
about fifty graffiti of this larger alphabet in Egypt, some as 
late as the fourth century B.c. and one in the same writing 
occurs in Caria itself. The Lycian texts again contain 
additional signs, also clearly connected with the Cypriote, 
used with the ordinary Ionian letters. These texts belong 
to the fifth century B.c., and the language is closely akin to 
ancient Persian. It appears that the followers of Harpagus, 
who spoke a Medic dialect, and who settled among the 
Greeks of Lycia in and near Xanthus, adopted the local 
script, and used it for their own language, which required 
even more numerous distinctions of both consonantal and 
syllabic sounds than did the Greek. Even the old texts of 
Phrygia contain occasionally signs which do not exist in 
the lonian alphabet, while scattered signs of the earlier 
syllabary are constantly found by explorers in all parts of 
Asia Minor, and especially in Cappadocia, where a very 


* The Karian Language and Inscriptions, ‘Transactions of the 
Biblical Archeological Society,’ vol. ix. part i. 1887. 
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perfect tablet—apparently Hittite—has recently been found 
by M. Chantre, resembling in character the later forms of 
the incised Hittite inscriptions, and written probably in 
vertical columns. Some of these signs were also discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. 

It appears, therefore, to be clear that Greek and Roman 
writers were correct in saying that their alphabets were not 
entirely derived from Phoenician, and that additional signs 
were introduced from some other source. In Troy about 
1200 B.c. (according to the usual chronology) writing was 
almost unknown. In Mycenz it only appears on the handle 
of a stone vase of perhaps rather later date. Yet in Caria, 
and Lycia, and Ionia, alphabetic signs occur numbering 
some thirty-six in all, as against the twenty-two of the 
Pheenician alphabet. It is clear that these developed from 
the Hittite script, and the final solution of the alphabetic 
problem will very likely be found in the derivation of both 
Greek and Phoenician letters from this ancient character, 
used from a very early period in North Syria and in Cap- 
padocia, carried by the Lydians to the Aigean, and by the 
Etruscans to Italy. The true alphabets, which finally con- 
quered the cuneiform and the hieratic, seem to have been 
the work of busy traders, who required written documents, 
but who had no time to study some two hundred emblems, 
such as the professed scribes and priests employed. By re- 
ducing the number of signs they arrived at the very abstract 
and advanced idea of the letter proper, as contrasted with 
the syllable. They were perhaps regarded by the learned 
as ignorant and empirical, but they did a great service to 
literature in the end. The oldest alphabetic texts in Baby- 
lonia are dockets, scrawled on the official cuneiform tablets, 
which recorded agreements as to slaves and money. The 
trader noted the names, dates, and amounts, while the 
scribe gave a full text in cuneiform as the legal agreement. 
In the same way in Crete the tablets now discovered appear 
to relate to monetary affairs, and contain lists with many 
numerals. When these have been copied and deciphered 
we may obtain much light on the trading relations of the 
Greeks in the Mediterranean at an early period. It would, 
however, as yet be unsafe to attempt to determine dates, for 
we have to remember that in Cyprus the old syllabary sur- 
vived for several centuries after the Phoenicians and the 
Ionians had begun to use regular alphabets, and the same 
may have happened in other islands, such as Crete. 

The whole evidence, literary and antiquarian, tends there- 
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fore to show that Greek civilisation was mainly derived from 
the non-Aryan population of Asia Minor, and thus indirectly 
from the Mongol race in Babylonia, which first established 
art and a written character in Cappadocia, and conquered 
as far as the Aigean before the Thracian invasion of Asia. 
A new chapter in this early history is opened by the Cretan 
discoveries, and some further account of the results thus far 
published by Mr. Evans may be now given. The influence 
of Egypt was much less marked than some scholars would 
admit, and the fact that an Egyptian statue, supposed to 
be as old as 2000 B.c., has been found in the palace at 
Knossus has little weight, for it may have been carried off 
at a late period, like that torso of Seti I. with its hiero- 
glyphic cartouche, which used to stand in the market square 
of Sorrento, and which certainly does not prove to us that 
Italy was invaded by the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty. The 
Egyptian seals found in Palestine, in Syria, in Cilicia, and 
in the Greek islands belong, as a rule, to kings and queens 
of the Kighteenth Dynasty—the great period of Egyptian 
conquest. Before 1600 B.c. the Egyptian power was con- 
fined to Africa and to the Sinaitic desert, and their empire 
in Syria was destroyed in the time of Amenophis IV., and 
only partially recovered by Rameses II., while after 1200 B.o. 
the Pharaohs ceased to possess any part of Asia, though 
they raided Palestine in the days of Rehoboam, and as late 
as 600 B.c. Thus, though trade with Egypt was constant 
in all ages, it was naturally from a nearer source, in Asia 
Minor, that the Greeks drew the main elements of an art 
which, in their hands, finally eclipsed any that had been 
known to the ancient Asiatic world. 

As early as 1894 Mr. Evans discovered that numerous 
seals were to be found in Crete which, whether used as 
amulets with emblems in relief, or as signets with incised 
characters, were clearly engraved with hieroglyphic signs. 
These signs include some seventy or eighty emblems, sug- 
gesting a syllabary rather than an alphabet. In many cases 
they recall the Hittite hieroglyphics ; but they are not con- 
ventionalised in form, and the character of the art is Greek 
rather than Asiatic. The heads of the goat, wolf, bull, and 
ass, with a human leg, an arm holding a stick, and various 
forms of tree, herb, flower-bud, cup, vase, star, crook, spear, 
bird, and a human figure, are common to the Cretan seals 
and to the Hittite inscriptions. It does not, however, follow 
that the same sounds applied to these emblems in the two 
eases, but it is evident that hieroglyphic signs would 
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naturally have a monosyllabic sound only in early languages 
like the Egyptian and the Akkadian. The names of the 
objects in Greek, and in Semitic speech, were as a rule not 
monosyllables ; and for this reason the Semitic Babylonians, 
when they borrowed the signs of the Mongol Akkadians, 
also retained the original monosyllabic sounds. The Cretans 
in like manner may have borrowed the sounds as well as 
the signs from the Hittite system more probably than from 
the Egyptian, for the seals do not show the occurrence of a 
single sign that can be indicated as distinctively Egyptian 
and not known in the Asiatic systems. 

A second developement of the Cretan script,* recently 
found on clay tablets of a peculiar elongated form, which 
were preserved in the palace of Knossus until its destruction 
by fire, presents what Mr. Evans calls a ‘ pictographic ’ 
script, and which is evidently the hieratic developement of 
the seal hieroglyphs. A third ‘linear’ stage is found on 
other clay tablets from the same site, and an this case the 
resemblance of the signs to those of the Cypriote syllabary 
is often very striking. It does not follow of necessity that 
these tablets are in different languages, though, if they 
should prove to be of equal antiquity, the two types may be 
the work of different tribes of one race. In Egypt the 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and later degraded scrawl of the 
demotic, all existed simultaneously in the country, and all 
read in the same Egyptian language. Hieroglyphs and 
hieratic characters are even found on one monument, in the 
case of the Rosetta stone, which twice gives the Egyptian 
text, of which a Greek translation is added. It is therefore 
quite possible that all the Cretan texts are in one language ; 
‘and when we consider the accompanying symbolism and art, 
and its connexion with that of Mycene, or, again, the use 
of the Cypriote syllabary accompanying a somewhat similar 
art belonging to Arcadians from the Peloponnesus—as is 
usually supposed—it is natural to think that the language 
of the Cretan texts will prove to be Greek. We have no 
ancient account of the presence of the Lydians or Etruscans 
in Crete, and the Mediterranean trade was shared by the 
Pheenicians and the Greek islanders before the foundation 
of Carthage and the creation of a Roman fleet. Neverthe- 
less, some of the rudest and oldest engraved gems in Crete 
are so very similar, in design and execution, to those which 
M. Chantre discovered in the Hittite ruins of Cappadocia, 


* See Athenrzum, May 19 and June 23, 1900. 
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that some trace of non-Aryan population may finally be 
discovered. The Hittites were, however, not apparently a 
seafaring nation. It is remarkable that the signs for fish, 
ship, and sail, which occur in Babylonia and Egypt, have so 
far never been recognised on the Hittite bas-reliefs. Yet 
we are told that the kindred Etruscans reached Italy by 
sea. In Crete the ship and the fish are common signs, 
as would naturally be expected on an island. 

Knossus is traditionally the centre of Cretan civilisation ; 
the home of those famous legends which connect the island 
with Attica and Thessaly; the kingdom of Minos, son of 
Zeus; the haunt of the Minotaur slain by Theseus. The 
great palace now unearthed covered two acres of land: the 
frescoes on its walls present social scenes; and faces of 
Greek type are recognised. In its magazines were stored 
the clay tablets preserved in boxes of clay, gypsum, and 
wood, the latter with hinges of bronze, and sealed with 
impressions of Cretan gems. These are said to belong to 
the latest period, before the conflagration which destroyed 
this remarkable building, but many of the statuettes, reliefs, 
and painted plastic statues may be of early date. The 
Cretan Exploration Fund has been working since 1896, and 
still continues its labours, but the more important results 
are as yet unpublished, and definite conclusions as to date 
and language must await a fuller account.* In the 
Dictean cave a deposit of votive offerings, including many 
double axes in bronze, has been dug out to a depth of 
twenty-four feet ; and a libation table with a broken in- 
scription in linear characters was here discovered. Mr. 
Evans compares the libation tables of Egypt, but such 
altars were not confined to that country. A fine example 
occurs in a Pheenician ruin south of Tyre, explored by 
Renan, and such tables were, in fact, but later develope- 
ments of the ‘ cup hollows’ for libations, which are found all 
over Asia and Europe, in connexion with prehistoric dolmen 
altars. 

It is always difficult to determine dates merely by con- 
sideration of the art represented on gems, statues, or 
uninscribed pottery. The ancient types were persistent, and 
the rude pottery, sold cheap to the poor, was often not older 


* Mr. Evans promises copies of some 900 inscriptions. As yet 
only some sixty have been published, and some of the photographs are 
illegible. 
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than the finished work of vases designed for the rich.* Very 
rude statuettes, placed in tombs as amulets, everywhere co- 
existed with statues of much more advanced pretensions to 
artistic finish. In Cyprus the curiously archaic statues, 
which were at first supposed to represent early Phoenician 
art, were finally proved by their inscriptions to be Greek, 
and to belong to a comparatively late age. The culture 
of the islands probably lagged behind that of the great 
cities on the mainland, and it is only by aid of written texts, 
and of a very extensive knowledge of the history of such 
writing, that definite conclusions as to date can be reached. 
We should hardly suppose the rude bas-reliefs of Lycia to 
be as late as the fifth century B.c. if we were unable to read 
the Greek inscription of Xanthus set up by a successor of 
Harpagus. The rough statue of Panammu, at Samalla, 
appears more archaic than the Assyrian bas-reliefs of the 
eighth century B.c., yet it is dated by its accompanying text. 
It is to be h@ped that some such indications will result from 
the final reading of the Cretan texts. 

There wili naturally be some difficulty in fixing the 
sounds of the emblems, and special knowledge will be 
required; bpt it is not likely that Sabean or Numidian 
alphabets will, as Mr. Evans seems inclined to think, be 
found of nimch assistance. The Sabean texts, in South 
Arabia, belong for the most part to the third and fourth 
centuries B.c., and the language is an early Arab dialect. 
The required link, connecting this South Semitic alphabet 
with the Pheenician, is found in the texts of the Safa region, 
south of Damascus, and Arabia owed her civilisation partly 
to Babylon, partly to the Aramean and Nabathean tribes of 
Edom, and to the Hebrew and Phoenician traders in the 
days of Solomon and Hiram. The Numidians and the later 
Berbers seem clearly to have been taught the art of writing 
by the great Punic race of Carthage, whose letters reached 
both France and Spain before the days of Hannibal. Nor 
will Egypt probably furnish any reliable comparisons of 
written characters, for even the earliest rude scrawls, which 





* Thus, for instance, the figures rudely scrawled on the spindle- 
whorls at Troy appear to be often of the same significance as the well- 
carved emblems on the Cretan gems. These include the sun with 
flaming rays, the goat or stag, the sacred tree, the bull, and the human 
hero among monsters, as well as the cross, and the eye. It is probable 
that the very rough texts on some of the whorls were dedicatory, and 
one of them (No. 1860) might even be read ‘To my Goddess Ma.’ 
See Schliemann’s ‘ Ilios,’ 1880, p. 696. 
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are attributed to the Second Dynasty, are for the most part 
clearly in the distinctive Egyptian script. The so-called 
‘new race,’ which has been supposed to be Libyan in Egypt, 
differed, no doubt, from that of later times, when Asiatic 
blood had mingled in the veins of the old stock, but Libyan 
names compounded with the divine titles of Ra, Aah, Isis, and 
Hathor, show that they were not Aryans. The Maxyes in 
North Africa called themselves Trojans,* but this was long 
after the age represented by the recent discoveries at 
Nagada and Abydos. The key to Cretan civilisation is 
probably to be found much nearer home, in that of Asia 
Minor. 

The zeal of explorers is constantly making us better 
acquainted with the early art of the region stretching west 
of Syria and Armenia, and the existence of a distinct civilisa- 
tion, intervening between that of the Algean and that of 
Mesopotamia, has been established by the discoveries of the 
last quarter of a century, though much remains to be done, 
especially at Babylon and in North Syria, before we can 
regard this new field as exhausted. In Phrygia the rude 
and artless rock sculptures of the tomb of Midas represent 
the work of Thracians, not earlier than 800 B.c., yet even in 
Phrygia the signs of the great Asianic syllabary of an earlier 
age are found, The ramping lions of a tomb at Ayazeen, in 
this district (flanking a pillar), are almost exactly similar to 
those of the treasury of Atreus in Mycene. In the ‘ Hawk 
‘Valley ’ (Doghanlu Deresi) hard by, a bas-relief, which seems 
to be probably Hittite, was found by Professor Ramsay. 
Lydia was perhaps one of the most civilised regions of Asia 
Minor, and the Lydians were famous for the use of brick,t 
which they had perhaps first learned on the Euphrates ; but 
the Aryan arts in this region, represented for instance on a 
gold plaque in the Louvre, are as uncouth as the earliest 
work of Chaldea. In Caria and Lydia alike, and in the 
Cyclades, the statuettes of stone and bronze represent the 
naked Istar just as in Mesopotamia or in the ruins of the 
Hittite capital of Carchemish. It is astonishing to see how 
rapidly the Greeks advanced from these rude attempts, in a 
few centuries, to the art of Phidias, and to the beautiful 
coins of Alexander and of the earlier Seleucide; but the 
art of outlying regions remained rude and archaic long after 


* Herod. iv 154. 


+ Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 49. Brick occurs in the third city at Troy, 
with hematite sling bullets such as are known in Assyria, 
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the highest point of excellence had been reached at Athens. At 
Nimrud Dagh, on the Upper Euphrates, not many years before 
the conquest of Armenia by Pompey, we find the ‘ Phil- 
‘ Hellenic’ later Seleucid erecting monuments of mingled 
Persian and Greek type, which are grotesque as compared 
with the higher efforts of Greek genius in Europe. The 
accompanying texts equally bear witness to a strange mixture 
of Greek and Persian religion. It is not possible, therefore, 
to feel certain at present that the art of an island like Crete 
is to be attributed to a very remote period merely because 
of its archaic character, and antiquarians generally are in- 
clined to antedate their discoveries.* 

As far as the history of the ancient world in general is 
concerned we may pretty safely conclude that the Greek 
tribes were ignorant of art, and of writing, until they came 
in contact with Asia, by crossing the AMigean, and by 
mingling with an older population in Asia Minor, which 
drew its civilisation ultimately from Babylonia. They were, 
perhaps, still ignorant of letters as late as 1200 B.c., but they 
had learned the syllabary of Western Asia before they came 
into contact with Phenician colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and 
Arvad. Egypt they had attacked by sea as early probably 
as 1300 B.c., and its civilisation was known when the 
Homeric poems were first composed, if not in the age of the 
Trojan war. It is much the fashion at present to depreciate 
the writings of ancient authorities, and to charge them with 
ignorance and self-contradiction when their statements 
conflict with modern ideas ; but one of the most remarkable 
results of monumental study is the constant confirmation of 
statements made by Homer, Herodotus, and yet earlier 
writers in the Bible, which have been discredited or over- 
looked by modern students, who are perhaps too self-satisfied 
in their attempts to reconstruct ancient history. The study 
of language, and of writing, leads us to see that the father 
of history was often most accurate where he has been thought 
to be most at fault; and the enthusiasm of Schliemann was 
often more in sympathy with the facts of antiquity than the 
scepticism of a school which rests on the comparative 
ignorance of Bayle and Voltaire. 

* The well-squared masonry, and the style of the frescoes at 
Knossus, suggest a date later than that of Mycene. The jibula is not 
found in the early ruins of Troy, but occurs in the cave of Zeus on 
Mount Ida, in Crete. The discovery of bronze swords, the cock 
represented on gems, and the peacock’s plumes on frescoes, alike point 
to a later age. 
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Art. III.—1. My Confession. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
‘ Christ’s Christianity.’ 1885. 
2. A Criticism of Dogmatic Theology. Unpublished. 


3. The Four Gospels Harmonised and Translated. London: 
Brotherhood Publishing Co. Parts i. and ii. 1895. 


4. What I believe. London: Kegan Paul & Co. ‘Christ’s 
‘Christianity.’ 1885. 


The Gospel in Brief. London: Walter Scott. 1896. 


5. 
6. What must we do then? New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co. ‘What to do.’ 1888. 


7. On Life. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. ‘Life. 
1888. 


8. The Kreutzer Sonata. London: John Macqueen. 1896. 


9. The Kingdom of God is within you. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1894, 


10. The Christian Teaching. London: Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co. 1896. 


11. What is Art? London: Brotherhood Publishing Co. 
1898, 


12. Master and Man. London: Walter Scott. 1895. 


13. The Dominion of Darkness. London: Vizetelly & Co. 
1888. 


14. The Fruits of Enlightenment. London: W. Heinemann. 
1891. 


15. Resurrection. London: F. R. Henderson. 1900. 


iw 1884 a friend of Tolstoy brought to England the 

manuscript of his first constructive effort in the science 
of life. Its author thought to obtain here an attentive 
hearing, believing that England was interested in religious 
discussion, as, with certain rigid limitations, one may say 
she is; and so the book, which included a most interest- 
ing autobiography, was translated and submitted to the 
publishers. 

Since ‘ Anna Karénina,’ the last and greatest in the series 
of Tolstoy’s descriptive novels, had been procurable for some 
ten years in half the languages of Europe, it did not seem 
unreasonable to expect some knowledge of his work from 
men who trade in books. But it was. The name was 
generally familiar; occasionally also the title of a story: in 
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one or two instances the recollection remained of some 
article upon the gentleman in a magazine. But that was 
about all. It seemed curious, but not more curious than 
what followed. The manuscript was submitted to one 
publisher after another of, one must add, unimpeachable 
respectability, and the same answer was received from all— 
a refusal to touch on any terms a book of such unspeakable 
tendency. So painfully were all impressed with its difference 
from their own blameless attitude that not one would even 
consent for any consideration to put his name on the 
cover. It is interesting to remember that only fifteen years 
have passed since that no doubt typical epitome of English 
public feeling; for we have come meanwhile a considerable 
way. 

Tolstoy is probably now as well known in England as any 
living foreign author, even if his intentions are still some- 
what imperfectly conceived, and we have become so acclima- 
tised to foreign criticism on our faith that the heresies of 
‘ Christ’s Christianity’ would not cause a qualm to any 
publisher. 

That Russia, of all countries, should have yielded a 
Tolstoy—using the name in its later denomination—has 
been treated by some as a curiosity in developement. It is 
really far from that; for Tolstoy is very much the natural 
son of his country, and he is certainly in the legitimate line 
of its artistic descent. 

Though class distinctions are daily increasing, Russia is 
still broadly divided into peasantry and nobility ; the highest 
rests hard upon the lowest, and the contact is the closer and 
tells the more from the feudal relationship which still exists 
between them. The country people are in many districts 
still serfs in spirit—desire to belong to some one, to be fed, 
whipped, petted, and generally looked after—and the nobles 
have scarcely lost the sense of ownership. The result is a 
sympathy of relationship not easy to describe, a certain 
community of manner, more than a certain admixture of 
blood, and a hint, often a charming hint, of the peasant 
in the princess. And the moral affinity is even closer: 
the freedom, the directness of instinct, the indifference to 
opinion, and, in matters of faith, a craving for supreme 
discomfort. It is this craving which must be realised to 
explain Tolstoy, and it may be traced in almost every 
one of the innumerable sects which have broken away 
from Russian orthodoxy. The ‘self-burnings’ among the 

Bezpopéftsy, the flagellations of the Khlysty, the un- 
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speakable mutilations of the Skoptsy, with many another 
scarcely conceivable rite of self-torture, all have their 
origin in the strenuous asceticism at the base of the 
Russian character. Animal though the peasant may seem 
in his habits, beneath his dirty shirt there lurks almost 
always the makings of a mystic, and a mind that can find 
in mortification its serene content. 

From that purgatorial soil Tolstoy has drawn a great 
part of his strength, and not he only, but by far the better 
part of Russian workers in art. Many of them, indeed, 
never reached the age at which the germs of mysticism 
and self-devotion most frequently develope ; for Russia has 
been a bad mother to her emerging genius. 

Rykéief was hanged as a conspirator; Gégol committed 
suicide at forty-three; Pushkin was killed in a duel when 
thirty-eight ; Lérmontof, twice an exile, died in the same 
way at thirty; Shevtchénko, beaten, tortured, and robbed 
by imprisonment of half his life, died at forty-seven ; 
Vénévitinof succumbed to insult and outrage at twenty- 
two; Koltzof died at twenty-three of a broken heart; 
Belinsky perished of starvation and consumption at thirty- 
eight; Chernishévski, after two years’ imprisonment, was 
sentenced to the mines at thirty-five; Herzen was impri- 
soned, twice exiled, and finally banished; Dostoyévski, 
led out to be shot when twenty-seven, was only released 
from Siberia ten years later, broken in mind and spirit. 
What a record it is in three parts of a century for this 
other Jerusalem who stoned her prophets! And what 
wonder that Russia has had to wait till now for a message 
of maturity from any of her children! 

Tourgénief, indeed, the most consummate artist of them 
all, lived to old age, but he lived out of Russia, with ears 
shut to his country’s cry. The others, those who gave their 
blood or their lives for her, had ears for nothing else; and 
had they lived to speak, might have voiced before Tolstoy 
the inarticulate melancholy of her aspirations. 


‘He who has no country has no God,’ sighed poor patient 
Dostoyévski, describing the tendency of the Russian toward extrava- 
gance in religion. ‘But show these thirsty Russian souls, dry with 
spiritual drought, anguished with longing for higher things, for firm 
dry land, for the lost foothold in their own country .. . show them 
the restitution of humanity in the future by Iussian thought, and by 
means of the God and of the Christ of our Russian faith .. . our 
Christ whom we have preserved unsoiled, and whom the Western 
nations have not so much as known ... and you will see how 
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mighty and just and wise and good a giant will rise up before the 
eyes of the astonished world.’ 


It is at this point that one finds Tolstoy at the close of 
‘ Anna Karénina.’ He had, in the person of Levin, gone 
back to the Christ of the people. 


‘He was terrified not only by death but by life; because he 
perceived that he had not the slightest knowledge of its origin, its 
purpose, its reason, its nature. Perpetually the same questions 
pursued him—“ What am I? and Where am I? and Why am I 
here ?”’ 


To solve them he turned to materialism—‘ but became con- 
‘ vinced of the uselessness of seeking there an answer to 
‘ his doubts.’ Then to the idealists— 

‘Plato and Spinoza, Kant and Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer ; 
they satisfied his reason while he was reading them .. . but wher 
he tried independently to apply their teaching to some doubtful point 
in practical life, he fell back into the same perplexities as before.’ 


Finally 

‘the thought struck him: How much easier he should find it to accept 
the Church, endowed with holiness and infallibility, since it had God 
for its head ... but ... when he bad read the histories of the 
Church . . . this edifice also fell into dust, like the constructions of 
philosophy.’ 

In this condition of perplexity, enlightenment came from 
the chance remark of a peasant. 

‘Men differ,” said Feodor. “One lives for his belly, like 
Mitiukh : but Fokanvitch—he’s an honest man—he lives for his soul 
He remembers God.” 

‘What do you call living for the soul and remembering God ? ” 
exclaimed Levin eagerly. 

‘“ Why, that’s plain enough. It’s to live according to God ; 
according to truth.”’ 


So the light came to him. There was nothing apparently 
brilliant in the revelation; but then the rays of truth, as 
each man feels them, always have defied the spectroscope. 

In 1879, when fifty years old, Tolstoy wrote an account of 
his progress through agnosticism, materialism, idealism, and 
orthodoxy to the faith of Christ. It is very much longer 
than the story of Levin’s enlightenment, but adds very little 
to that in interest or significant detail. 

It concludes— 

‘That the men of the people had a knowledge of the truth was 
incontestable, for otherwise they could not live. Moreover, this 
knowledge of truth was open to me: I already lived by it and felt 
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all its force, but in that same knowledge there was also error. Of 
that again I could not doubt.’ 

Sutayef, a peasant in the Government of Tver, was respon- 
sible for this final clarifying of Tolstoy’s thought. He was 
a stonecutter who had taught himself to read, studied the 
Gospels, and, only after fifty years of the most pious ortho- 
doxy, abandoned the Church. Truth, he said, was charity 
in common life; rites and sacraments were superfluous, 
because they made men no better; property was to be 
abolished, violence done to none. 

He had no views as to a future existence. ‘The kingdom 
of God,’ he said, ‘must be established here on earth.’ He 
shared his savings, some fifteen hundred roubles, with the 
poor, tore up his debt titles, and began life anew. Tolstoy’s 
obligations to him can doubtless be traced in the manual 
‘What I believe,’ which came five years later, as a sequel 
to ‘My Confession;’ but by that time the author had 
extended his indebtedness to so many other sources— 
Buddha, the doctrines of Lao-Tse, Athenagoras, Origen, 
and certain others of the Fathers—that the first simplicity 
of the peasant faith has rather a decorated air. The decora- 
tion has proceeded—is, indeed, still proceeding—according 
as Tolstoy finds himself confronted with problems of life 
which demand a more intimate solution than he at first 
supposed. This continual flux of thought and remoulding 
of his material, though quoted occasionally in disparage- 
ment of Tolstoy’s teaching, is really a point in its favour. 
He has never thought, according to the Kirghiz saying, 
that ‘there was a blessing only upon his own milk;’ but his 
view of truth has included a sense of his own ignorance, which 
is to say a good deal for a reformer, and he has always desired 
fresh enlightenment. His mutations have had, however, 
occasionally an inconvenient side for his disciples. There 
was a good lady in Moscow with thirteen children, a convert 
with some cause to what one might call his ‘fecundity’ 
period, who found her offspring on the wrong side of the 
account after the appearance of the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’ But 
the difficulties of his disciples have never influenced Tolstoy : 
he has always supposed them to be as anxious to get to the 
root of the matter as he is himself, and in most cases he 
has been right. 

‘What I believe’ was Tolstoy’s first manifesto of his 
faith, and the summing up of his discoveries in the 
Gospels will give in the most compact shape his position 
at the time. He finds that Christ formulated five com- 
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mandments, which, with their coherent temptations, he thus 
enumerates— 


‘ The first commandment says, ‘‘ Be at peace with all men ; consider 
no man as insignificant or foolish. If peace be broken, strive to re- 
establish it with all your strength. The service of God is the destruc- 
tion of enmity. Be reconciled, however small the difference, that you 
may not lose the true life.” In this commandment all is said; but 
Christ, foreseeing how strongly the temptations of the world would 
make against peace, guards against them by his second commandment. 
“In spite of physical beauty resist carnal desires; be a husband to 
one wife only, a wife to one husband, and quit each other for no 
pretext.” Then comes the temptation to take oaths. “ Know that 
this is an evil, and swear not at all.” The fourth temptation is 
revenge, miscalled human justice. “Seek no vengeance, nor to justify 
yourself by the offences of others, but bear with injury, and render 
not evil for evil.” The fifth temptation is the difference between 
nationalities, the enmity between races and kingdoms. “ Know that 
all men are brothers, and sons of the one God; break peace with no 
man under the plea of national aims.” The fulfilment of these com- 
mandments excludes evil from the life of man.’ 


One quotes Tolstoy’s actual words to avoid misrepresent- 
ing them; but this summary gives no conception of the 
earnestness and force by which, somewhat prolixly, he reaches 
it. Briefly, his conclusions enjoin us: 1. To love and 
respect all men. 2. To live chastely. 3. To avoid oaths. 
4, To judge and condemn noman. 5. Toabolish patriotism. 
There is here no injunction as to poverty: that, however, 
it will be seen, is a natural result of obedience; no man can 
acquire or retain wealth who declines the appeal to force; 
indeed, adherence to the latter three of these command- 
ments severs at once a man’s former relation to the State. 
He will bind himself by no recognised sanctity of agree- 
ment; he will neither invoke nor support the ruling of its 
courts of law; he will decline to assist it in any struggle 
with a foreigner. 


‘ All that once seemed to me fine and noble—wealth, property of 
every kind, honours, the consciousness of one’s own dignity and 
rights—all this has become for me bad and mean; while all that once 
seemed to me so mean—labour for others, poverty, humiliation, and 


renunciation of all property and rights—has now become for me fine 
and noble.’ 


There is no mistaking that pronouncement, nor is it possible 
to be quite indifferent to the ideal it proclaims. Renuncia- 
tion has had a considerable vogue in the esteem of men, 
without making very much difference to their actions. But 
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renunciation, which would be in England an eccentricity, is 
in Russia a crime. 

The men who followed Tolstoy’s teaching became the 
enemies of their country, and were treated almost as out- 
laws. ‘They were tortured, not accepting deliverance; and 
‘ others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
‘ moreover of bonds and imprisonment ; they went about in 
‘ sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
‘mented.’ The old words had literal application. Some 
of those who amended their lives by this new gospel of the 
Steppe, and declined in consequence to carry a rifle, were 
beaten, imprisoned, exiled; and, when these means failed 
to shake their fortitude, were declared insane and kept in 
madhouses till their reason really gave way. It is to the 
disciple one must look for a practical commentary on the 
master’s teaching, and this is especially the case with 
Tolstoy. Possessing a wife and family at the moment when 
enlightenment came to him, he considered himself bound 
by certain words of Christ to accept the obligations his 
earlier life had laid upon him, and live on such terms as 
might be possible with his wife and children. His disciples, 
on the other hand, consider themselves compelled by certain 
other words of Christ to renounce such obligations, and 
have most literally left ‘house and brethren and sisters 
‘and father and mother and wife and children and lands,’ 
for the sake of their faith. A colony of such men and 
women (the woman, from what Tolstoy would call ‘ her 
‘ incapacity for self-effacement,’ being much the rarer spec- 
tacle), ranging from nobles and millionaires to tramps and 
peasants, possessing not even the coat that covers them 
nor the spade with which they dig, with the possibilities of 
abuse and imprisonment always within the radius of a day, 
and yet happy, simple, content, serene, overflowing with 
hard work and brotherly kindness—such a colony is a more 
convincing testament to the teaching of Tolstoy than the 
uncomplaining adherence of the teacher himself to a form 
of life which he finds distasteful. And whether that ad- 
herence is dictated by the fineness of the spirit or the weak- 
ness of the flesh, matters not at all while we have visible 
witness of what his teaching—or perhaps one should say 
his interpretation of Christ’s teaching—can accomplish for 
men of so wide diversity of breeding and taste and habit 
who have accepted it in Russia. 

It is impossible to read the first five books of the New 
Testament in an historic spirit and to study the story of 
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Christianity in its first two centuries without conviction 
that, whatever were Christ’s intentions, here at least is a 
faithful imitation of the life lived by Him and by those 
who were with Him, and by those who followed Him. The 
descriptions, the precepts of poverty, humility, and sim- 
plicity, which read like a derisive satire on our lusts and 
strife and luxuries, fit with absolute exactness the practice 
and ideals of these Commonwealths of the Steppe. Here, 
at any rate, are the true independents, the real conquerors 
of Fate. They are stripped of everything in which the 
world could clothe them, yet their cotton shirt is rather the 
emblem of dominion than the purple of a king, for they can 
smile at the worst that life may allot them, are above any 
bribe or force that men can offer, dread nothing that death 
may bring. 

If any life-theory were to be judged by its consolations 
only, by the quietness and assurance it brings to those who 
adopt it, Tolstoy’s interpretation of the Gospels would occupy 
an undisputed position. The most essential feature of that 
exposition is unquestionably the injunction which prohibits 
all resistance to evil. Grant but that turning of the cheek 
to the smiter, and the man’s attitude to life is forthwith 
revolutionised. Poverty comes inevitably upon him, since 
the ultimate guardian of property is force, and he can no 
more employ the power of the State than use his own fists 
in defence of his belongings. So, even were he not for- 
bidden to judge any man, he could make no use of the 
courts of law, and since he is left with little temptation to 
take an oath, he has small need to be commanded not to 
swear. The abnegation of patriotism to one so circumscribed 
has almost an effect of satire. Compelled as he is to submit 
unresisting to every form of personal injustice, would he 
be likely to resist a public injury? The man who tenders 
his cloak to the stealer of his coat is not likely to resent a 
theft of territory. 

Tolstoy saw from the outset the part which the endurance 
of evil played in the scheme of Christ. ‘ It was,’ he says, 
‘ the first of the commandments which I understood rightly, 
‘and gave me a key to the meaning of all the others.’ For 
thousands of years, he explains in another place, the world 
has fought evil with evil, violence with violence; but evil 
has never been conquered by these means, it has gone on 
increasing. Men in every age have tried to convert their 
fellows to their own conception of what is good, by death, 
scourging, and imprisonment. But evil cannot be over- 
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come by evil. Goodness, meekness, gentleness are the only 
things stronger than evil in the world; against those evil is 
impotent, as a fist lunged at the empty air. It is not the 
majesty of law, the sternness of reprisals, the outraged 
discipline of society, that have ever brought shame to the 
wrong-doer: not those, but, here and there, a majesty of 
forgiveness too great to retaliate, the meekness of long- 
suffering that would not be avenged. It was these that 
Christ prescribed to cure the world’s violence; it was by 
these He was a victor, if victorious, when He died. And 
just as His own people would have none of Him because 
He came not asa king but as a sufferer, so the world has 
interpreted away every word of His teaching which won 
His title as the Man of Sorrows, and made kings and courts 
and armies for evermore impossible. 

Such, very much epitomised, is Tolstoy’s interpretation 
of Christ’s intention. He would claim on his side that 
sixteen centuries of fashionable Christianity have not made 
a pin’s difference to the practice of the world, and that as a 
public influence for reformation it has proved a dismal 
failure. 

While ‘ What I believe’ was being written Tolstoy was 
occupied also with a ‘Criticism of Dogmatic Theology,’ 
which has not so far been translated, and on a ‘ Harmonised 
‘ Translation of the Four Gospels,’ only two-thirds of which 
has been rendered into English, though a summary of it 
has appeared entitled ‘The Gospel in Brief, and an extract 
from the third part forms the concluding portion of 
‘ Christ’s Christianity.’ Neither work can be said to be of 
much value. Although Tolstoy possesses a critical mind, 
he always seems in its expression to be tco much the advo- 
cate, and he has no sort of claim to be considered a 
translator, for even his knowledge of Greek is always at the 
mercy of the dictionary. In the ‘ Criticism,’ too, he aban- 
dons himself to prolixity, and in that direction he can 
travel an interminable way. Even in his novels he is occa- 
sionally the slave of detail; but, since in the affairs of life 
he is a master of it also, one forgives his digressions for the 
sake of the information they afford. But in the affairs of 
mind his digressions are too often mere dreary repetition, 
the ponderous labouring of a point which has already been 
made or missed. 

Even ‘ What I believe’ might with advantage be reduced 
by more than a third of its matter, and would gain force 
and coherency by the reduction; but it is perhaps in 
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‘What must we do then?’ completed about a year later, 
that Tolstoy reaches his apex of wearisome redundance. 
The book is, by its title, a constructive effort in sociology, 
but it really attempts little but the destruction of a building 
which already occupies the ground. It contains much naive 
impalement of accepted incongruities of existence which 
Tolstoy achieves with such success, and many close and 
pitiful observations on the life which in Moscow stagnates 
and suppurates about the Khitrof Market and the Rzhanof 
Houses. But enveloping it all is such a fog of ethical insis- 
tence, such amplification ofargument, such repetition of the 
phrase! The result is mental nausea, as from a dinner with 
ten courses of the same dish. ‘On Life,’ which followed, a 
product also of this teeming period, has quite another 
interest. It is far from well written; indeed, the original 
Russian is often so involved that translators have had occa- 
sionally to choose between the meaning and the sense of a 
passage. It isa curious fact that though Tolstoy’s correc- 
tion of his work is almost interminable, the alterations are 
always to ensure an extension and not a clarity of meaning. 
The absence of style in his novels is atoned for by the blunt 
force, the poetic feeling, or the singular discrimination of 
the things he says; but now that he has exchanged 
narrative for indoctrination, he is paying for the contempt of 
his proper medium. 

‘On Life’ initiates the period of definitions which mark 
the early years of all new religions, and which drain at last 
the lifeblood from them. The idea of ‘ Rational Conscious- 
‘ness’ dominates the book, as does the ‘ Highest Religious 
‘ Perception of our Times,’ a later volume. But the work 
has for those who would follow the developement of Tolstoy 
a wider interest. One can hear in it the flutter of growing 
feathers which took such a frenzied flight in the ‘ Kreutzer 
‘ Sonata.’ The author has travelled some distance since he 
wrote ‘I cannot encourage celibacy in those ripe for 
‘ marriage, nor aid in the separation of wives from their 
* husbands ;’ and later in ‘ What must we do then ? ’— 


‘The ideal woman, in my opinion, is the one who. . . gives 
herself to her feminine mission which is irresistibly placed in her, 
that of bringing forth, nursing, and educating the greatest possible 
number of children, fitted to work for people according to the view 
which she has of life.’ 


And again :— 


‘Love to her own children, that is inborn in woman, that exclusive 
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love against which it is quite vain to strive by reasoning, will always 
be and ought to be natural to a mother.’ 


But in ‘On Life’ the note is changing. All exclusiveness 
in love is coming under the ban. 


‘The much-vaunted love for wife and children as well as for 
friends brings the greatest evil to the world.’ ‘The feeling of passion 
called love not only does not remove the conflict of existences .. . 
but merely darkens life still more, embitters the strife, augments the 
thirst for pleasures, and increases the terror of death.’ 


This, though not quite in his words, is some distance in 
the direction of the immortal Pozdnishef. The mother is 
still granted a personal interest in her offspring up to a 
certain age, but that is the sole trace of individuality in 
love which is permitted to remain. One knows the words 
from which the theory runs: ‘ Whosoever shall do the will 
‘ of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
‘and sister, and mother;’ but even without them the needs 
of Tolstoy’s renunciations would have forced him to the same 
conclusion. Bnt there are excellent things in ‘On Life’ 
also :— 


‘The whole of men’s complicated seething activity with their 
trafficking, their wars, their means of communication, are for the most 
part only the thronging of an unintelligent crowd about the doors of 
life.” ‘Man, however well he may know the laws which guide his 
animal personality and those which govern nature, will derive from 
these not the least guidance as to what he is to do with the piece of 
bread which is in his hands; whether he is to give it to his wife, to a 
stranger, to a dog, or to eat it himself; to defend it or to yield it to 
any one who shall demand it of him. Yet a man’s life consists solely 
in the decision of these and similar questions.’ ‘The very roughest 
Hindu, who stands for years on one leg in the name only of the 
renunciation of individual happiness for Nirvana, is without any com- 
parison a more living man than the men of our contemporary European 
society, who have turned to beasts, who fly all over the world on 
railways, and exhibit to every one by the electric light their brutish 
condition.’ 


Compared with such a trenchant view as this of human 
animalism, the paragraph which begins, ‘ If I know a horse, 
‘a dog, or a cow, and have any spiritual relations with 
‘them,’ reads rather curiously ; but for all its eccentricity, 
‘On Life’ is worth study. It is the most vivid of Tolstoy’s 
didactic works; it abounds in striking similes, and, in 
addition to revealing the progress of its author’s thought 
towards celibacy, gives the first formulation of his views on 
the persistency of life. 
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Under ‘The Death of the Flesh’ and ‘The Life of Dead 
‘Men’ Tolstoy gathered his previous hazy indifference to 
immortality into the expression of a belief. It is a belief 
which does not seem to include that continuance of per- 
sonality which is the consoling feature in most popular 
impressions of a future existence. Tolstoy doubtless drew 
his intimations of immortality from the religions of the 
East. The Hindu on one leg served other purposes than to 
point a moral. And even this trituration of Nirvana is a 
distinct addition to the Tolstoyan canons, bringing them 
more in touch with the very natural craving of a short- 
lived race with a sense of unfulfilled potentialities. There 
is evidence also in his Jater work—the plea, perhaps, of his 
ageing years or the persisting memory of his earliest faith— 
that the vague beatitude of his paradise may yet take a 
more substantial shape. 

With the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ one reaches an epoch in 
Tolstoy’s confession which makes essential a review of the 
position he had attained. The ‘ Kreutzer’ has been treated 
by the world as an outburst of insane asceticism, and by 
Tolstoy and his followers as a counsel of perfection which 
did but enforce the teachings which had preceded it. It is 
really something far more significant. Tolstoy’s insanity is 
always perfectly under control, and nothing rewritten as 
often as was the ‘ Kreutzer’ could retain an air of impulse; 
and, so far from its very obvious moral being an enforce- 
ment of previous teaching, it is an absolute contradiction of 
the doctrine which Tolstoy selected and to which he sub- 
scribed as the ‘Second Commandment.’ Indeed, Tolstoy’s 
own explanation given to us very shortly after the story’s 
publication dispels either theory :— 

‘I wrote it,’ he said, ‘ to clear my own mind of a subject on which 
it had long been in doubt. I had thought over it till thinking could 
carry me no further; then I put my thoughts on paper, and wrote 
and rewrote them again and again till my difficulties were decided and 
I had come to a conclusion.’ 

That conclusion was, of course, the inculcation of celibacy 
as the perfect condition. In his ‘ Afterword * on the subject 
to a somewhat astounded world, ‘Tolstoy pleaded that all 
great teachers commend the impossible, the super-attainable 
ideal; and that he did not urge humanity to be celibate, 
but to try to be celibate. Very possible; but the point is 
not one which it is worth while to combat, the real question 
at issue being the commendation of celibacy to the highest 
aspiration of mankind. One can see how such commenda- 
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tion came to bea necessity. Tolstoy’s system is monasticism 
without a monastery. His followers are the world’s monks. 
No barriers measure their seclusion, no vows cut them off from 
their kind ; they may wander where they will, they may speak 
to every creature, they may partake of any food; yet they are 
debarred as completely from all handling of the world’s traffic, 
all assistance to its governance, all part in its pleasure, as 
though penned by bars and walls. They have thrown their 
unappeasable ‘No!’ in the face of all that the world does 
and wishes for, and they are cut off in consequence from 
every decision in its good and evil. That is in their lives 
the fact of supreme significance; there is for them no 
further debate of ultimate right and wrong. The decrees 
of justice, the craft of policy, the expediencies of art, the 
adjustments of commerce—all gradation of conduct to 
future effect is for ever at an end. They live in an 
absolutism of action which permits of no torturing hesita- 
tions—absolute poverty, absolute forbearance, absolute 
candour, absolute independence. 

Such a system has, of course, its immense convenience. 
All personality is as completely surrendered as with a 
spiritual director. The man who adopts it is freed 
henceforth from doubt. He is freed also from that 
continual strife with all the disguises of evil which puts 
spiritual muscle into a man, even though he take a fall or 
two. He can never find himself in the worrying borderland 
of sufficiency and self-indulgence ; never has to wrestle with 
the justice of the quarrel which he adopts; never need be 
perplexed by the truth of falsehood; never be discouraged 
by continual compromise. He is free of all these, free 
spiritually as an ox in the paddock or a frog in the pond ; 
he has made his choice, he has stepped out of his generation 
as completely as though he had, indeed, with shorn head 
‘ forsworn the full stream of the world.’ But his security 
depends on the closing once and for ever of the doors of 
choice. Impose on him the necessity anywhere of a decision 
in degree, and his security is endangered, his peace is at an 
end. Tolstoy’s keen mind revealed to him at once this weak 
point in his system, the one joint in the harness by which 
debate could enter. He had made renunciation absolute in 
every particular but one, and that one was marriage. 
No construction unfavourable to it could be put upon 
the words of Christ, and Tolstoy accepted its necessities 
from the outset; as we have seen already, declaring himself 
with emphasis against celibacy, and extolling the life of wife 
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and mother as the highest possible to a woman, adding, 
however—to cover the difficulty which he no doubt then 
foresaw—that the married should live as chastely as they 
could. That concession to human infirmity gave away, 
however, the whole position. The disciple was not told to 
be as poor as he could be, as kind as he could be, as candid 
as he could be; he was saved all perilous decision in 
the margin of his powers. But in marriage he was 
thrown back on the old dilemma, his security vanished, he 
was once more toying with evil, measuring out a dram of it 
to his debased nature and locking up the bottle—becoming, 
in fact, a moderate drinker in sin because total abstinence 
was so difficult. But Tolstoy knew well enough to what 
‘ moderate drinking’ has led in every department of ethics ; 
he had, for that matter, only to compare the precepts of the 
New Testament with the modern practice of Christianity. 
He saw that if a man is permitted to legalise any one of 
the lusts of the flesh he will legalise all of them. Had not 
theft been legalised for the speculator and killing for the 
soldier? There could be no paltering with the accursed 
thing. Marriage must go. And so the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ 
came to be written. 

The ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is a study of jealousy in its lowest 
and wholly sensual shape, and, though jealousy of any sort is 
the most extravagant and irrational of passions, some know- 
ledge of the Russian temperament is needed to explain the 
madness which leads up to the murder by Pozdnishef of his 
wife. While he tells his story he never ceases to insist on 
his normality ; but, though he may be normal as a Russian, 
as a Kuropean—to accept the distinction made by Russian 
writers, he is very far from being the common type. He 
has still the gross elemental passions of the savage forced on 
the surface by the hothouse of culture to a growth of intense 
sensibility. His impressions are received by nerves ex- 
tremely delicate and precociously developed, and they are 
conveyed direct to an animality which is still almost 
aboriginal. Russia has produced a personality in fifty 
years which it took the Western nations four hundred 
years to evolve; and Pozdnishef is a specimen of what a 
pre-Elizabethan would be, transplanted suddenly into the 
twentieth century. Note, for instance, his view of music :— 





‘There is music,’ he says, ‘which excites, and one does not know 
what one may not do while in this condition of excitement. That is 
why music is so dangerous, and sometimes produces such terrible 
results. . . . lt isa fearful power in the hands of any man. Take, 
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for example, this “Kreutzer Sonata” with its opening presto—and 
there are many works like it. Ought it to be played in drawing- 
rooms in the midst of ladies in low-necked dresses ? 
piece in question acts in a frightful manner. It is as though new 


feelings, new qualities of which I was previously ignorant, suddenly 
declared themselves within me.’ 


.. . On me the 


No more accurate diagnosis can be conceived of a 
character with an extreme sensitiveness imposed upon 
extreme sensuality without the sensuous safeguard between 
them, that subtle mental mixture of sense and spirit which 
centuries alone can create, to disperse and neutralise in con- 
veyance the external impression. Pozdnishef kicks, like a 
galvanised frog, under every wsthetic influence. You have 
but to touch him with the right tune to reduce him forth- 
with to the condition of a beast. He, with the voice of 
Tolstoy, calls that being normal; but it is a normality 
somewhat out of date, and the Muses will no doubt pluck 
the Sirens’ feathers in Russia as they have elsewhere. This 
is by no means to affirm that all music is of an equal moral 
value, since every melody carries some taint of its maker, 
but merely to express the opinion that, outside of Russia, 
music is never of so hurtful a quality that it requires State 
regulation or to be listened to in a particular costume. 

That Pozdnishef is sufficiently like the average Russian 
to be considered by Tolstoy a normal type must be remem- 
bered in estimating all the author’s work. He is striving to 
reform a society in which the instincts of a Pozdnishef, and 
of men far more animal than he, would seem commendable. 
For Pozdnishef is really much more moral than his en- 
vironment. He mentions, with a mixture of surprise and 
anger, that he has been true to his wife. Such a confes- 
sion, he realises, makes him out rather a fool. The society 
in which he moves, still less the social circle above him, 
would not dream of exacting faithfulness from either wife 
or husband if not mutually convenient, provided a decent 
demeanour were observed. In Russia the wife is so often 
the undisguised means of her husband’s advancement, that 
what one might call her sphere of influence is much larger 
than would be tolerated in this country. 

Those who find Tolstoy’s denunciations of social customs 
somewhat excessive should remember that this is the society 
of which he writes—a society openly sensual, extremely 
cultivated, mostly agnostic, and quite without hypocrisy. 
The ‘ Afterword’ which Tolstoy appendel to the ‘ Kreutzer 
‘ Sonata,’ far from mitigating its conclusions, shows how 
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completely the author’s views were identical with those of 
his narrator. Pozdnishef’s disgust at the sensual character 
of a mother’s love for her children, his furious hatred of 
the medical profession—‘ these brigands,’ as he calls them— 
have been endorsed by Tolstoy elsewhere; and here is the 
author speaking on the subject of marriage :— 

‘The enjoyment of sensual love, however we may idealise it, though 
good enough for brutes, is not fit to engage and consume the energies 
of man. . . . Hence it follows that not only to form a liaison, but even 
to contract marriage, is, from a Christian point of view, not a progress 
but a fall. Love and all the states that accompany and follow it, 
however we may try in prose and verse to prove the contrary, never 
do and never can facilitate the attainment of an aim worthy of men, 
but always make it more difficult.’ 


And again :— 


‘There is not and cannot be such an institution as Christian 
marriage, just as there cannot be such a thing as a Christian liturgy, 
nor Christian teachers, nor Church fathers, nor Christian armies, 
Christian law courts, nor Christian States. ... Hence a Christian 
cannot view sexual intercourse otherwise than as a deviation from the 
doctrine of Christ, as asin. This is clearly Jaid down in Matt. v. 28, 
and the ceremony called Christian marriage does not alter its character 
a jot. A Christian will never therefore desire marriage, but will 
always avoid it.’ 


It is interesting at this point to turn back to ‘What I 
‘ believe,’ and read, written so few years before— 


‘Let every man in possession of his natural powers take to himself 
a wife ; let every woman take to herself a husband, and let them under 
no pretext whatever dissolve the personal relations consequent on 
marriage. . . . This is the second commandment of Christ. . . . The 
wisdom of this commandment needed no thought. It avoided all the 
evils which threaten society from the relations between the sexes.’ 


One would never dream of urging consistency upon a 
seeker after truth. Consistency is the curse of second-rate 
minds; the big men are beyond it, since they desire rather 
to know than to seem knowing. But the alteration is inte- 
resting as evidence of the absolutely opposite deductions 
possible from the simplest words of the Gospels even to the 
seeker after truth. 

Tolstoy might himself profitably consider them in mitiga- 
tion of judgement upon ‘liars’ and ‘brigands,’ whose 
methods and motives he imperfectly appreciates. The objec- 
tion immediately and most strongly urged, that the teaching 
of the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ if accepted, would bring humanity 
to a speedy conclusion, certainly seems curious in a com- 
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munity such as ours, whose religious belief contemplates, 
whose daily prayers desire, and whose highest aspirations 
are set on such a consummation. The question which may 
reasonably be asked of this as of every other part of 
Tolstoy’s system, seems rather to be—Is immunity from 
temptation worth the price in emasculation which we must 
pay for it? Are men made spiritually of more value by 
evading evil than by confronting it; by declining the life of 
the flesh than by using it with noble faults or in splendid 
failure ? 

After the ‘ Kreutzer’ came—though the order of ap- 
pearance is somewhat delusive—‘ The Kingdom of God is 
‘within you’ and ‘The Christian Teaching,’ neither of 
which deals with points of new interest ; and then, after an 
incubation of fifteen years, ‘What is Art?’ To those who 
had watched and listened to Tolstoy’s long travail with art 
the work was of immense interest, quite apart from its 
novelty and suggestiveness. There had seemed a likelihood, 
and not in the earlier of those years alone, that Tolstoy 
would declare against art of any kind. He lacked so 
terribly a definition that should make it innocuous. But he 
found one at last. The artist in him triumphed. He 
realised that imagination, which is at the bottom of all great 
art, is really sympathy in a splendid dress, an insight into 
the ways and needs of men. So art became for him the 
speech of feeling, and from his definition he travelled either 
way, demolishing the past and mapping out the future till 
his theory was complete. 

Those who would read the book with any profit must read 
it with a very plastic mind. The sounding-line of common 
criticism will not sink through the waters in which Tolstoy 
sails. But if the lead be laid aside and his pilotage ac- 
cepted, acquaintance may be made with a country very in- 
sufficiently explored, and with ideas and speculations of 
uncommon interest. 

The book opens with the whimsical description of an opera 
in rehearsal, caustic but perfectly fair, in order to put art 
into its most ludicrous costume before discussing its merits. 
There is something perhaps a little ‘dodgy’ in such a 
method, but so long as the arts seriously concern themselves 
with opera, one has no call to complain. Then follows a 
dissection of various esthetic theories and definitions 
from Baumgarten onwards. Tolstoy has obviously studied 
the major part of his authorities through the text-books of 
other men, but he knows enough about them to make 
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considerable fun at their expense. That, of course, is not a 
difficult matter, since the definers of art and beauty have 
been, as a rule, most unhumorous people. He finally 
summarises the definitions, and offers in place of them one 
of his own :-— 


‘ Art is not, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some 

mysterious Idea of beauty, or God ; it is not, as the esthetical physio- 
logists say, a game in which man lets off his excess of stored-up energy : 
it is not the expression of man’s emotions by external signs ; it is not 
the production of pleasing objects; and, above all, it is not pleasure ; 
but it is a means of union among men, joining them together in the 
same feelings, and indispensable for the life and progress towards well- 
being of individuals and of humanity.’ 
After that Tolstoy goes back to the early days of art to 
show how false theories about it have been evolved. He is, 
of necessity, all for simplicity and all against the theory of 
the ‘ elect.’ 

‘ The assertion that art may be good art and yet incomprehensible 
to a great number of people is extremely unjust, and its consequences 
are ruinous to art itself. . . . Good art always pleases every one.’ 

One sees, of course, whither he is trending. He desires 
to crown the common man as the arbiter of art. Ina manner 
so he is, but not immediately. Tolstoy speaks disrespect- 
fully of the judgement of time. But what is time’s judge- 
ment but that of the common man expressed successively ? 
Connoisseurs may impose a false form of art that pleases 
them on their generation, but they cannot foist it upon the 
next. Only the art with something universal in its appeal 
goes down the centuries. But Tolstoy will not wait for so 
extenuated a verdict. ‘ Art,’ he declares, ‘is nothing but 
‘ the infection by one man of another, or of others, with the 
‘ feelings experienced by the infector.’ And the infection 
must be immediate. He went himself to see the second 
part of Wagner’s ‘ Ring,’ with no knowledge of the first and 
very little of Wagner. He failed to sit it out, but while 
listening, ‘I involuntarily thought,’ he says, ‘ of a respected, 
‘wise, educated country labourer... and pictured to 
‘myself the terrible perplexity such a man would be in 
‘ were he to witness what I was seeing that evening.’ One 
is appalled at first thought by the crudity of such a test, 
but no age was ever conscious of the artificiality of its art, 
and the next may very possibly not endorse our enthusiasms. 
Certainly on the artificiality of the artist’s calling Tolstoy 
has a very strong case. He points out that in Europe over 
a million works of art of a sort are produced yearly, that the 
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vast majority of these are absolutely worthless, and nearly. 
all of them disappear within a decade. Yet that so long as 
artists live by their art such overproduction will continue, 
since, once started on his career, and cut off from other 
means of livelihood, the author must produce art, however 
devoid of inspiration, in order to live. 


‘ Art is not a handicraft; it is the transmission of feeling the artist 
has experienced, And sound feeling can only be engendered in a man 
when he is living on all sides the life natural and proper to mankind, 
Therefore security of maintenance is a condition most harmful to an 
artist’s true productiveness, since it . . . deprives him of the oppor- 


tunity and possibility of experiencing the most important and natural 
feelings of man.’ 


The remedy he proposes is the abolition of art as a pro- 
fession. In some of the arts—notably literature—this might 
prove of unmixed advantage, but there would be a difficulty 
with those in which technique counts for much and material 
is costly. Still, the reduction to a thousandth part of its 
present proportions of all one has to read and look at and 
listen to in the name of art is an alluring dream. It is 
when he deals with the subject-matter of art and distinctions 
between good and bad art within the limits of his concep- 
tion that Tolstoy becomes less convincing. 

He argues ‘ that the feelings transmitted by art in every 
‘age have been estimated by the standard of its religious 
‘perception.’ That may be true after a fashion; but when 
he states that ‘the Christian principle of universal union 
‘ forms the religious perception of our time,’ he treats an 
hypothesis as an axiom. However fully he may be convinced 
of the truth of such a statement, it demands, as his funda- 
mental proposition, proof before enunciation. Proof, how- 
ever, he does not offer, merely expanding the statement in a 
fashion he doubtless finds convincing, and adding that such 
perception has been ‘expressed by the best men of past 
‘ages, and is repeated in the most varied forms and from the 
‘most diverse sides by the best men of our own times.’ 
This merely supplies the occasion for a new definition, and 


suggests as a fresh difficulty this consistory of best men. 
Yet Tolstoy proceeds-— 


‘It is on the basis of this perception that we should appraise all the 
phenomena of our life, and among the rest, our artalso. . . . Christian 
perception gave a new direction to all human feelings, and therefore 
completely altered both the contents and significance of art. . . . The 
subject-matter of Christian art is such feeling as can unite men with 
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God and with one another . . . but it must transmit feelings accessible 
to every one.’ 


And he sees for this art an immense future. He reviews all 
that art has done in the past for false ideals of reverence 
and honour, and asks in conclusion— 


‘Cannot this same art also evoke reverence for the dignity of every 
man, and for the life of every animal; can it not make men ashamed 
of luxury, of violence, of revenge, or of using for their pleasure that 
of which others are in need; and compel people freely, gladly, and 
without remarking it, to sacrifice themselves in the service of man?’ 


The nobility of the writer is apparent in all he writes, but 
in this review of art there is a quality even more in evidence 
—a suffocating inability to see the innate purity of anything. 
Nothing for him ‘ stands sublimely in the nude;’ for nudity 
and indecency are with him interchangeable terms; even 
the bared arm of Siegfried moves him to disgust. The 
splendid shamelessness of the early Greeks, the value set by 
their great law-givers and philosophers on the perfect 
shaping and fearless showing of the human body, is as 
much beyond him as an unknown tongue. He has the 
horrible Northern prevision of impurity, and with it a veri- 
table passion for clothes. One suspects that he would view 
sympathetically the Bostonian draping of a wooden leg. 
But, apart from this fury for concealment, the book is full 
of a wholesome scorn for all the false pretence of art, which 
should provoke any artist who reads it to honesty of purpose 
and a distaste for the trivialities by which he is continually 
tempted. 

‘What is Art ?’ is, so far, the latest of Tolstoy’s didactic 
works. He has, indeed, written nothing in the last twenty 
years without a definite moral aim, but he unfortunately 
does not recognise the fact that he is much more ethically 
impressive when he is telling a tale than when writing a 
treatise. Four such stories may be included in his latter 
period—‘ Master and Man,’ ‘The Dominion of Darkness,’ 
* The Fruits of Enlightenment,’ and‘ Resurrection.’ ‘ Master 
‘and Man’ is an account of a snowstorm which involves in 
its effects two men, uninteresting, gross, almost disagreeable 
creatures, in whom few novelists would have recognised 
possibilities of interest, far less of heroism. Yet Tolstoy, by 
the very realism which he scorns as provincialism in his 
views of art, makes notable the recital of that night in the 
snow, and, without a touch of melodrama, lifts into splendid 
relief the Master’s sacrifice of himself for the Man; the 
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heroic quality, of which there is some hint in all men, only 
in him being able to assert itself when the petty animal 
commercial part of him is bemused with cold. No one 
could read the story without renewed hopes of himself, and a 
more fraternal assessment of his unprepossessing neighbour ; 
though there is no hint from start to finish of its having 
been written with such an object. 

‘The Dominion of Darkness,’ a tragedy of peasant life in 
five acts, has a more plainly but no more obtrusively moral 
intention. Asa play it would probably be included in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘ unpleasant’ category. A wife poisons her 
dying husband in order to marry their servant, who, when this 
object has been attained, carries on an intrigue with his step- 
daughter, and finally kills the child of which he has made her 
the mother by putting it under a plank and sitting on it, in 
order to marry her without scandal to an aspirant for her 
hand. The material recounted briefly does not sound pro- 
mising, but such is Tolstoy’s sympathy with the sinners of 
whom he writes, so profound is his knowledge of his poor 
folk and their blind fight for any sort of goodness, that the 
effect is not powerful only, but strangely beautiful. Yet in 
the cast there is but one old man, tongue-haltered and 
feeble-witted, who has any visible righteousness about him. 
‘The Dominion of Darkness’ proves Tolstoy’s power to tell 
a story in dialogue, and its success until suppressed by the 
censor—for Heaven knows what reason!—shows that he 
can write effectively for a stage which has not outgrown its 
elemental interests. 

‘The Fruits of Enlightenment’ is labelled a comedy. It 
is a satire of contrasts between a wealthy household 
immersed in spiritualism and trivial amusements and a 
group of ignorant shrewd pedantic peasants who have come 
to town about a sale of land. There are thirty-two 
characters, each a study, and the queer mixture of modern 
frivolity and patriarchal simplicity in a large Russian house- 
hold is most effectively drawn. But spiritualism is not a 
subject worth the scorn of such a pen, and, despite its 
cleverness in detail, the whole leaves an impression of un- 
profitableness, of labour spent on an ineffectualtheme. But 
even with a theme more significant it is doubtful if Tolstoy 
would have been completely successful. He lacks the genial 
appreciation of folly which goes to make a perfect comedy 
of manners. His satire is always too acute; there are tears 
behind it instead of laughter; he sees with the reformer’s 
eyes, not with the philosopher’s, and his speech has none of 
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the compassion of a common frailty, but is edged for merci- 
less extermination. To what purpose these very qualities 
serve may be seen in ‘ Resurrection.’ This, the last of his 
novels, though but quite recently completed, was commenced 
many years ago, laid aside for what its author considers 
more important work, and finally completed in defiance of 
all his theories of art and life to provide funds for the 
emigration of the Doukhobérs to Canada. 

‘Resurrection’ is not the most complete of Tolstoy’s 
novels, but it is moved by an energy, devised and wrought 
with an intensity which cannot be matched elsewhere in 
fiction. It lacks finish, a fine sense of proportion, and the 
relief which life provides even for its gloomiest stories. It 
is depressingly devoid of humour, and the keen satire 
with which social Petersburg is sketched is too caustic a 
substitute. The benignant sympathy which breathes in all 
great work is in it either utterly absent or is displaced by a 
bitter tenderness wrung out by oppression, a scornful passion 
for the wrongs of the weak. It is encumbered with repeti- 
tions, overloaded with detail, and runs to an almost 
wearisome length. Yet by reason of its earnestness, its 
wonderful grip of material, the vehemence of its conviction, 
its unappeasable integrity, ‘ Resurrection’ achieves a great- 
ness which is, as it were, not in it. It is too topical 
probably to endure; it will pass with the conditions it has 
described; but its chief claim to fame may be that they 
will pass because of it. Perhaps its greatest fault is its 
redundancy of detail. Take, for example, that enumeration 
of the lunchers, seat by seat, round the table of the 
Korchagins. It is matter of the smallest moment who were 
there at all, and of none whatever how they sat. Yet, one 
by one, they are introduced to us, with little needless point- 
less explanations. Less forgivable than this redundancy is 
an iteration of detail which tacks on some specialising 
adjective like a leit-motif. Poor Maslova’s ‘ slightly 
‘ squinting eyes’ are so persistently specified that at last the 
poor thing seems to be looking all ways at once, and were 
it not for Pasternak’s kindlier interpretation one would not 
dare to look at her. By the same method Schénbock’s and 
Sophia Vasilievna’s ‘ long white teeth’ have an effect of pro- 
truding like the tusks of a boar; unnaturally so, at least in 
the lady’s case, since her teeth had been made for her. 

Tolstoy, indeed, can mention nothing without describing 
it, however ephemeral or unimportant the fact may be, a 
failing the more curious when one remembers how he has 
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belaboured realism, and his praise of prehistoric simplicity 
in narration. But with detail of the essential kind he can 
be marvellously effective. The break-up of winter, the 
groaning, sobbing, sighing, rending of the river ice beneath 
the fog on the night of Maslova’s seduction, is about the only 
piece of pure artistry in the book, enforcing, as it does, the 
passion of her springtide in the girl’s heart, and relieving 
the sordid desolation of her after-story. But it is in ethical 
observation that Tolstoy’s detail is most convincing :— 


‘ Every one, in order to be able to act, has to consider his occupation 
important and good. Therefore, in whatever position a person is, he is 
certain to form such a view of the life of men in general that will 
make his occupation seem important and good.’ 


How characteristic that Tolstoy should base such an 
aphorism on the sensations of a prostitute! And how pro- 
found the insight into Nekhladof’s repentance ! 

‘If he had not tried to expiate his guilt he would never have found 
out how great his crime was. Nor was this all; she, too, would never 
have felt the whole horror of what had been done to her. 


Only one phase in the long struggle of Nekhladof’s 
waking honour for Maslova’s soul does he fail to make 
convincing; and that is Maslova’s objection to assist in her 
betrayer’s spiritual redemption, which seems too subtle a 
conception for a woman so sunk in the grossness of life. 

In thus reviewing the work of a man who is trying by 
literary means (which he despises) to enforce a new standard 
of conduct, one does him the inevitable injustice of a divided 
mind. One vibrates between terms of one’s own conscious- 
ness and terms of his; and one has to translate both into 
those of common understanding. It would be a much 
more grateful and probably a much more profitable task 
to interpret the reformer from the standpoint of his own 
ideals, or at least from that of disagreement with those 
of the world. For without some passion of comprehension, 
real appreciation of a greatness so incompatible with our 
peace of soul is quite impossible. There is the man and his 
immense conception! You cannot take him or leave him 
as a mere multiplier of words, but you must take him as 
a mouther of quixotic folly, or as a mouthpiece of that 
godhead which is in the minds of men. You must take 
him to your heart or you must turn him out of doors; 
there can be no middle course of smiling tolerance for him 
and you. You may deny his share in the thoughts of 
Christ, but you will find something common in their 
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fortunes. You must follow him, or you must, like the 
chief priests of Russian orthodoxy, cast him out of your 
synagogue. They indeed, probably, had they had their 
way, would have completed the parallel and given him 
too a place between the malefactors. 

He still remains, however, a curious portent in that great 
empire of the North whose possibilities are known to so 
few. Strong with an unconquerable patience, passive and 
dumbly persistent as the beasts of the field, the driven 
slaves of an ancient faith, ruled by men immensely capable, 
boundlessly ambitious, and utterly unscrupulous, the Russian 
people, emerging at last from the long struggle with the 
interminable leagues of its land, has yet to make its bid for 
the dominion of the world. None can say what may come 
when its vast resources have been at last developed, but 
success must depend in the end on the solidarity of the 
common people, and to that solidarity Tolstoy may yet 
prove a disintegrating factor. 
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Art. IV.—1. Observations on the New Star in Perseus. By 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. Proceedings 
Royal Society, March 7 and 28, 1901. 


2. The New Star of the New Century. By the Rev. WALTER 
Sipereaves, F.R.A.S. The Observatory, May 1901. 


3. Ueber das Spectrum der Nova Perseit. Von H. C. Vocen. 
‘Sitzungsberichte der kén. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin.’ 21. Miirz 1901. 


4. The New Star in Auriga. A Discourse by Wituiam 
Hvuecins, LL.D., F.R.S. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, May 13, 1892. 


N looking at the sky we have to make allowance for a kind 
of perspective in time, as well as in space. The stars 
differ incalculably in remoteness; their ranks stretch back- 
ward without assignable limit, yet they are all projected 
together upon the imaginary surface of the ‘sphere;’ nor 
can the slightest hint be gathered from their aspect as to 
their relative vicinity to the earth. Similarly, they are 
presented to us without distinction on a single time-plane ; 
we get the effect of a simultaneous view, which is nevertheless 
illusory, since our survey ranges, in fact, over many centuries, 
or even millenniums. Thus we perceive Sirius where and as 
he was nine years ago; our latest intelligence of Vega is 
forty years old; Arcturus quitted, in the seventeenth 
century, the spot he appears to us still to occupy ; terrestrial 
information regarding the constellation of the Great Bear 
dates back to the reign of Queen Anne, regarding the chief 
brilliants of Orion, to the ‘spacious times of great 
‘ Elizabeth.’ The sidereal heavens belong to the past ; their 
annals are ancient before they are written ; contemporaneous 
knowledge of the stars is unattainable, because we have no 
means of instantaneous communication with them. The 
express messengers they despatch travel quickly, but they 
have long journeys to make. Light flies at the rate of 
186,300 miles in a second, and there are 314 million seconds 
in a year, so that nearly six billions of miles are comprised 
in a ‘light-year.’ Yet the nearest star lies at a distance 
measured by between four and five of these prodigious units. 
The rays now reaching the earth from a Centauri were sent 
out early in 1897; we presume, but have no direct evidence, 
that things have gone smoothly with its system during the 
interval. 
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Now the great majority of the stars are immeasurably 
remote. The finest instruments can detect no alteration in 
their places as the earth sweeps round the sun. They are 
sensibly devoid, that is to say, of annual parallax. This 
fixity, when viewed from opposite ends of a base-line not far 
from two hundred millions of miles in length, implies that 
they cannot be within seventy or eighty light-years of the 
earth ; they may be indefinitely farther off; they must be at 
least thus far. Among the denizens of this abysmal region 
are temporary stars. None so far submitted to trial show 
the least sign of optical shifting, and their proper motions 
are likewise reduced to nullity by distance. It follows that 
the outbursts represented by them are on a stupendous scale. 
Our own sun, removed to the profundities where they occur, 
would probably figure as an insignificant telescopic object, 
while stellar apparitions have often been of challenging 
brilliancy. Hipparchus was summoned by a blaze in Scorpio 
to enrol the celestial host ; Tycho’s wavering vocation needed 
to be confirmed by the famous Nova in Cassiopeia. All day, 
on November 11, 1572, he had been in quest of the 
philosopher’s stone, or of some scarcely less precious alkahest 
or elixir; but on emerging after nightfall from his laboratory, 
a sky-portent greeted him. ‘Ecce,’ he exclaims amazed, 
‘ juxta verticem capitum, insolens quoddam Sidus radianti 
‘ fulgore lumen vibrare, oculosque percellere.’* Only Venus 
at her brightest could be compared with this stranger; it 
was visible at noon, and its rays often pierced the clouds. 
Then, after a month, it began to decline, changing from 
scintillating white to red, and again to livid white as it 
faded. In March 1574 it finally disappeared to the naked 
eye, and although a faint fluctuating object near its place 
may be a survival of Tycho’s star, the identity cannot be 
certified. It would be futile to attempt an estimate of the 
actual output of light and heat that corresponded to the 
manifestation. There can, however, be no doubt that 
during forty or fifty days it amounted to some thousands of 
times that of the sun. 

Three years after Tycho’s death, Kepler witnessed a 
similar display in Ophiuchus, which was followed by a pro- 
longed dearth of Nove. Anthelm’s, of 1670, only reached 
the third magnitude; Hind’s, of 1848, was fainter still. 
Nor, even if they had been numerous and conspicuous, could 
much insight have been gained into their nature previously 


* De Nova Stella anni 1572, p. 298. 
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to the invention of the spectroscope. Simple telescopic 
observation was scarcely more effective for the purpose than 
the unarmed eye itself. Tycho Brahe got as near the secret 
with his ‘ sighted’ quadrant as John Russell Hind with the 
Regent’s Park equatorial. But before Nova Coronz entered 
upon the scene fresh methods had been made available. 
On May 12, 1866, Mr. John Birmingham, of Tuam, in 
Ireland, riding home after dark, perceived beside Alphacca 
a second gem of equal magnitude in the Northern Crown. 
Two hours and a half previously, Schmidt, of Athens, had 
scanned the same part of the heavens without noticing 
anything unusual. The developement of brightness was 
thus shown to have been extraordinarily rapid. On May 16, 
Sir William Huggins directed his spectroscope to the object, 
and noted the peculiar quality of its light. Brilliant rays 
stood out against the prismatic background common to all 
stellar spectra, and of these the most brilliant were distinctive 
of incandescent hydrogen. The fact was thus acquired to 
science that Nove are not ‘ pilgrim-stars,’ just arrived, so to 
speak, from some adjacent universe, but genuine ‘blaze- 
‘ stars ’—orbs kindled into brief magnificence by catastrophes 
of fierce violence but transitory effect. 

Ten years later an opportunity presented itself of verifying 
this conclusion. Nova Cygni appeared and reproduced the 
spectral phenomena of the star in the Northern Crown. 
They were extensively observed, and had a strange sequel. 
As the star faded, a new ray became visible in its spectrum, 
and eventually survived all the rest. This was the green 
ray of ‘nebulum.’ The Nova was, to outward seeming, 
replaced by a minute planetary nebula. Some of these 
objects are distinguishable from stars only by the peculiarity 
of their light. It is concentrated in the green. They give 
monochromatic images, just such as Dr. Copeland derived, 
on September 2, 1877, from the stellar apparition of the 
previous season. Its transformation was unaccountable, 
but has proved to be typical. In the last stage of their 
decay, temporary stars ordinarily assume a nebular disguise. 
Their assumption of it illustrates curiously the relationships 
of stars and nebule. It shows conclusively that two bodies 
of identical chemical composition may emit totally different 
kinds of light if their physical condition be different. 
Spectral varieties are then often, through our defective 
interpretation of them, misleading guides; they suppress 
truth, although they cannot suggest falsehood. Nova Cygni 
had sunk to about the thirteenth magnitude in 1891, when 
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Dr. Roberts took a long-exposure photograph of the region 
where it had formerly shone.* Mr. Burnham made a corre- 
sponding and nearly simultaneous visual observation with 
the Lick 36-inch refractor;t and it has not seemed worth 
while to secure later records of an object on the verge of 
total extinction. 

Meantime, another celestial stranger had caused its nine 
days’ wonder. At the core of the great Andromeda nebula, 
in the midst of soft, irresolvable haze, a point of light stood 
out sharply stellar, August 16, 1885. Continuing to 
brighten, it reached the seventh magnitude August 31, then 
steadily declined, until, in March 1886, it was invisible with 
the largest telescopes. No spectroscopic blaze was shown 
by it. Its dispersed light extended pretty equably from red 
to blue. Hence, either by original constitution or in the 
mode of its kindling, it differed fundamentally from the 
Novee of 1866 and 1876. That it was really in the forma- 
tion it appeared to illuminate was probable in itself; and 
the probability was, by several attendant circumstances, 
raised to virtual certainty. The Andromeda nebula is not 
of the gaseous kind. The subtle element called ‘ nebulum,’ 
which is the chief material of the vast structure in Orion, 
makes no show in it. Its light is, in fact, continuous, and 
was closely imitated by that of its temporary stellar inmate. 
The Nova of 1885, then, owed its origin, not to any sudden 
condensation of a ‘ shining fluid,’ but to some kind of mutual 
action among bodies of analogous nature to itself. And if 
so, it was not simply projected accidentally upon the nebula, 
but had its proper location there at the centre of its 
shimmering spires. This inference was supported by the 
remembrance of a parallel event. On May 18, 1860, Pro- 
fessor Auwers of Berlin perceived, in the most compressed 
part of a globular cluster in Scorpio, an intruded component 
of relatively overwhelming brilliancy. To Mr. Pogson it 
seemed that a star had been actually substituted for the 
cluster. But the effacing splendour waned and vanished after 
three weeks, and the cluster remained in statu quo ante. Now 
the likelihood is small of one stellar outburst in space 
occurring precisely in line with a cluster ; but the casual repe- 
tition of such a coincidence is, to a sane judgment, impossible. 
The stars of 1860 and 1885 may, then, safely be said to have 
belonged physically to the cosmic aggregations with which 





* Photographs of Star-clusters and Nebule, p. 121, 1894. 
t Monthly Notices Royal Astronomical Society, vol. lii. p. 457. 
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they were optically associated, and to have become flagrant 
incidentally to the slow progress of their developement. 
Their appearance gives a significant hint of the intense 
activities at work in the dim nebulous seed-plots of worlds 
that strew the sidereal heavens. 

The sensation produced by the appearance and the trans- 
formations of Nova Aurige must be still fresh in the 
memories of most of our readers. Dr. Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, a modestly provided amateur, noticed a superfluous 
star in the constellation of the Charioteer, February 1, 1892. 
By means of an anonymous post-card he conveyed the 
intelligence to Dr. Copeland, the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, who sent it ‘ east and west, and south and north,’ 
over the telegraph-wires. The stranger, however, proved to 
have been waiting some time for recognition. An admirable 
system of celestial surveying is pursued at Harvard College 
Observatory, Massachusetts. To a great extent it proceeds 
automatically. Sentinel telescopes, moving by clockwork, 
watch the skies; photographic films are the perceptive 
organs; human agency is reduced to a minimum. An 
examination of the records thus obtained disclosed the 
remarkable fact that the Nova had impressed itself upon no 
fewer than seventeen plates exposed between December 10, 
1891, and January 31, 1892. Yet its absence from a photo- 
graph taken by Professor Max Wolf at Heidelberg on 
December 8 left no doubt that it had not then attained the 
eleventh magnitude; nor was it included in any chart or 
catalogue, photographic or telescopic, of earlier date. 
Until it abruptly rose to the fifth magnitude, December 10, 
1891, it was then sensibly destitute of light, which is the 
life of suns. To our apprehension, it was as good as non- 
existent. Nevertheless, it ‘carried weight, it rode a race ;’ 
being endowed with mass and motion it was capable of 
vivification. How the vivification came about we do not 
know, for the luminosity significant of it was of a highly 
problematic nature. 

It was studied spectrographically for the first time in the 
case of an object of the kind. And the advantages of aiding 
the fugitive impressions of the eye with the permanent and 
definite records of the sensitive plate were quickly apparent. 
The photographed spectrum was evidently double. With a 
strange effect of chiaroscuro, the emission spectrum was 
coupled with an absorption-spectrum. Each vivid line had 
a dark companion on its upper or more refrangible side, 
and all the lines were abnormally broad. It seemed im- 
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possible that a single body could be the source of so complex 
an arrangement, especially since the positions of the dark 
lines corresponded to a great velocity of approach towards 
the earth ; those of the bright lines, to a rapid movement of 
recession. Their disposition in pairs was, indeed, a conse- 
quence of these opposite displacements, and if opposite 
displacements implied—as they were held to do—contrary 
motions in the line of sight, then, plainly, two encountering 
stars contributed their rays to the outburst of Nova Aurige. 
The relative speed, it is true, which had to be attributed to 
these hypothetical bodies amounted to at least 550 miles a 
second. At this tremendous rate a gaseous mass, emitting 
bright lines, and a stellar globe of the ‘ Orion ’ type, effected 
their rush past. But time went on and brought no 
slackening of velocity. It should, nevertheless, in six weeks 
have well-nigh disappeared if due to the pull of mutual 
gravitation. A comet, for instance, may attain a pace of as 
much as 350 miles a second when quite close to the sun, 
but this barely lasts for a couple of hours; the same 
influence which previously accelerated, now, with equal 
power, retards motion; and the body, losing all that it had 
acquired, resumes before long its original sluggishness. 
But the indications of movement derived from the spectrum 
of Nova Aurige did not change. The component stars 
continued, as long as they could be observed, to separate 
with their original celerity. There was no alternative, then, 
but to suppose it inherent. The conjunction of a pair of 
‘runaway stars’ had to be admitted. These are bodies 
animated by proper motions greatly exceeding the average ; 
they travel too fast—according to Professor Newcomb—for 
control by sidereal gravity, and must hence be regarded as 
exiles from some unknown universe, and as aliens to ours. 
This conclusion, however, although logically inevitable, 
illustrates the limitations of our knowledge more forcibly 
than it commends itself to our acceptance. As distinguished 
‘runaways’ Arcturus may be cited, and ‘ Groombridge, 
‘ 1830,’ Argelander’s ‘ flying star’ in the Great Bear. But 
a quasi-collision between two members of so restricted a 
class could be thought of only as a desperate expedient of 
disconcerted theory. For the chance of their dashing 
together almost end on from virtual infinitude was absurdly 
small, and was reduced to evanescence by the further 
consideration of how nearly the earth must have been the 
terminus a quo of one, the terminus ad quem of the other ; 
unless, indeed, their total speed greatly exceeded their 
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enormous radial speed, which was not, on the face of 
things, likely. Again, the bright and the dark spectra 
matched in a way scarcely conceivable if they belonged to 
vagrant, originally unrelated bodies. 

These perplexities were not allayed by the march of 
events. The phenomena of the Nova as they developed 
were in many respects flatly contradictory of the hypothesis 
which had at first seemed the most promising mode of 
accounting for them. The spectral lines underwent sub- 
divisions, which, if interpreted on the adopted principle of 
motion-shifting, would have implied the interaction of six 
distinct masses * collected from the ends of creation. The 
bare mention of such a rendezvous amounted to a reductio 
ad absurdum of the double-star theory. Its adequacy was 
in any case questionable. A direct collision was out of the 
question for stars flying apart at express speed; and a 
grazing collision lay open to many objections. If, indeed, 
the conflagration had been due to impact in any form, 
motion must have been sacrificed to meet the expenditure 
of light and heat; and it was difficult to believe that the 
exorbitant velocities spectroscopically apparent represented 
only the balance of the account. Moreover, globes rendered 
incandescent by impact should necessarily take centuries to 
cool, while new stars are generally well advanced towards 
extinction after a few days or weeks. A more plausible 
form was given to the theory of oppositely rushing stars by 
Sir William Huggins. For the immediate, he substituted 
the secondary effects of an encounter. These would be mainly 
of a tidal nature. Enormous disturbances would ensue; 
pent-up forces would be let loose, and a luminous display on 
the observed scale might conceivably result. The assigned 
cause, it is true, could have acted sensibly only during a 
very brief time; provided, however, that it sufficed for the 
overthrow of an unstable internal equilibrium, the rest would 
follow, since the restoration of tranquillity could only by 
degrees come to pass after many partial calms alternating 
with renewed accesses of agitation. But things fell out 
adversely to this view, as indeed to every other propounded 
of this wonderful phenomenon. 

On April 26, 1892, Nova Aurige touched the limit of 
visibility with the Lick 36-inch refractor. It was esti- 
mated to be of the sixteenth magnitude. That is to say, 
just one forty-thousandth part of its evanescent brilliancy 





* V. Schumann, ‘ Astronomy and Astrophysics,’ vol. xii. p. 159. 
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survived. Immediately afterwards, it was lost in the sun’s 
rays, and remained hidden until August 17, when the 
astonished observers found, in the place of the all-but- 
vanished Nova, a nebula some hundreds of times brighter. 
Its faded radiance had not only revived, but had become 
transformed in quality.* The spectrum now consisted of 
nineteen bright lines, all nebular, the most intense being 
the characteristic trio in the green. Rays of metallic origin 
had disappeared ; not a trace was any longer perceptible of 
the presence of calcium, magnesium, or sodium. The 
metamorphosis of Nova Cygni was repeated. Yet the 
transformed object was telescopically stellar. It had no 
appreciable dimensions. A supposed hazy envelope proved 
to be of instrumental creation, representing merely some 
outlying rays thrown out of focus. All could not, in an 
ordinary achromatic, be collected into one image; and the 
remainder served to blur that formed by their associates. 
With a reflector, on the contrary, as Sir William and Lady 
Huggins promptly ascertained,t Nova Auriga still pre- 
sented the aspect of a star. It changed little for some 
years, maintaining about tenth-magnitude brightness down 
to the beginning of 1897. A further stage of decay was 
then entered upon which steadily progressed until 1899, 
when the famous Nova might be said to have definitively 
quitted the astronomical stage.§ The apparition lasted just 
seven years, and left behind it a theoretical situation of 
aggravated perplexity. 
‘Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.’ 


Nova Aurigz had glimmered out as a star, and was dimly 
shining as a nebula, when Nova Norme appeared. It was 
detected photographically. In examining a plate exposed 
at Arequipa in July 1893, Mrs. Fleming, Professor Pickering’s 
able coadjutor at Harvard College, noticed that one among 
a crowd of spectra imprinted upon it was peculiar. Coupled 
bright and dark lines were included in it; they were 
distended and displaced, the emission-set towards the red, 
the absorption-set towards the blue. In every particular the 
spectral pattern of Nova Aurige was copied. The repro- 
duction, after so brief an interval, of characteristics so un- 





* W. W. Campbell, ‘ Astronomy and Astrophysics,’ vol, xi, p. 715. 
+ Astronomy and Astrophysics, vol. xiii. p. 314. 

+ Campbell, ‘ Astrophysical Journal,’ vol. v. p. 239. 

§ Peek, ‘ Journal British Astronomical Association,’ vol. ix. p. 260. 
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common, enforced the lessons learned from them. Clearly, 
there was nothing accidental about them. The displace- 
ments of the lines, their relative situation, the dark ones 
above the bright, could be due to no chance meeting of two 
globes endowed with fabulous velocities in the line of sight. 
The hypothesis of an explosive encounter, already dis- 
credited, received its coup de grdce through the mute 
evidence of a single spectrograph. 

No more were taken. The outburst had subsided before it 
was known to have occurred. On February 14, however, 
Professor Campbell succeeded in visually observing the faded 
spectrum. Wonderful to relate, it was that of a planetary 
nebula! The example of Nova Aurige was followed from 
first to last. Under its changed aspect, Nova Norme survived 
obscurely for a year and upwards, then totally vanished. 
Ten years earlier it would have been kindled in vain, at 
least for the purposes of human instruction. In its neglected 
situation, far to the south, it must have remained unnoticed 
but for the introduction of the new methods of wholesale 
photographic registration. Assuredly, then, it had in- 
numerable precursors, which were as though they were not, 
so far as we are concerned. This inference has been amply 
verified by recent experience. Since the opening of the 
photographic era, new stars have succeeded each other 
almost without intermission. 

In the spring of 1895 a star lit up in the constellation 
Argo. Itdid not, however, rise—so far as could be known— 
above the eighth magnitude, and lasted only three months. 
Nova Carine was identified six months after date by its 
photographed spectrum, which Mrs. Fleming perceived to 
resemble quite closely those of its predecessors. 

This was not the only temporary star of 1895. Nova 
Centauri in the following July similarly announced its 
presence by the display of an unusual spectrum on the 
Arequipa plates. But it was unusual after an anomalous 
fashion. Instead of conforming to the established type, it 
showed nebular affinities. The Nova, in fact, emitted the 
distinctive light of the ‘Great Looped Nebula,’ which is one 
of the numerous occupants of the vast sidereal tenement 
known as the Magellanic Cloud. The star was, moreover, 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of a small nebula,* 
or rather, as was eventually proved, in an outlying portion 
of it. For as the stellar rays grew dim, the nebulous glow 








* No. 5253 of Dreyer’s ‘ New General Catalogue.’ 
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which they had obliterated became discernible to Professor 
Hussey* at Lick, and it continued to shine, undisturbed by 
their competition, after July 1896. By that time Nova 
Centauri was dead out. Its closest relationship was evidently 
with Nova Andromede. Yet much more might have been 
learned about it had its discovery been at all nearly con- 
temporaneous with its apparition. At first of the seventh 
magnitude, it had sunk to the eleventh before the signals 
of its presence were read off; and, with the best appliances 
in the world, an eleventh magnitude spectrum is reticent of 
communication. Under the difficult circumstances, however, 
the outbreak might so easily have been covered by complete 
oblivion that even fragmentary information about it deserved 
grateful acknowledgement. 

By a still further retrospect a star was announced in 
1895—again from Harvard College +—to have been in 1887 
temporarily added to the constellation Perseus. A photo- 
graphed bright-line spectrum told the secret of its nature ; 
but it was dim and imperfectly legible, and the chief interest 
of the record consisted in its exemplification of the frequency 
of cataclysmic occurrences in space, which may scarcely or 
not at all come within our ken. 

Nova Sagittarii was ofa different order of conspicuousness. { 
Its début was on a Draper Memorial chart-plate, March 8, 
1898, when it was of 4:7 magnitude, or fully equal to Nova 
Aurige at maximum. It had, however, unfortunately 
dropped to 8°2 magnitude a month later, before the first 
impression of its spectrum was secured. Still, the blazing 
lines of Nova Aurige were there, although their dark 
counterparts were missing; they had probably vanished 
before they could be registered, since in the regular sequence 
of fading the effacement of absorption-rays seems to pre- 
cede that of emission-rays. Nova Sagittarii pursued the 
beaten track of decay. Under the customary aspect of a 
planetary nebula, it was observed by Professor Campbell in 
April 1899, and the change, as usual, preluded extinction. 
Nova Aguile ran a parallel course.§ Detected by Mrs. 
Fleming on a photograph taken April 21, 1899, it gave the 
light proper to its class in their early stages, while in 


* Publ. Astr. Pacific Society, vol. viii. p. 220. 

+ Harvard Circular, No. 4. 

t Ibid. No. 42; Astroph. Journal, vol, ix. p. 182. 

§ Pickering, ‘ Astr. Nach.’ No, 3651; Astroph. Journal, vol. xii. 
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October, having sunk from the seventh to the tenth 
magnitude, it radiated as a nebula. The spectrum when 
last examined by Professcr Campbell, August 27, 1900, 
could be clearly seen, despite its extreme faintness, to 
preserve the same character. 

Thus in the course of five years five temporary stars 
flamed out and smouldered back into obscurity. The detection 
of all was due to the vigilance of the camera; four out of 
the five reproduced the leading phenomena of Nova Auriga, 
including its nebular transformation. The third star, Nova 
Centauri, showed fewer signs of violent agitation ; it pursued 
a more even tenor of change. Its immersion in a nebula 
lent a deeper meaning to the similar collocation with 
structures of that class of Nova Scorpii and Nova Andromede. 
But the fact most definitely ascertained by photographic 
surveys is the frequency of such displays. The five im- 
mediate successors of Nova Aurige would, there can be 
little doubt, have escaped direct observation. Their scarcity 
in the past, then, measured only the inadequacy of our 
surveillance; in the future it seems that we may count 
upon an average of one stellar apparition a year. The 
rate, not indeed of their occurrence, but of their dis- 
covery, has within the last half-century been multiplied 
something like a hundredfold. We recall with surprise 
that not one Nova was recorded between 1670 and 1848, 
although during the interval the heavens were kept under 
watch and ward by Flamsteed, Halley, and Bradley, by 
Lacaille and Lalande, by Piazzi, Argelander, Bessel, and 
the Herschels. 

To such labours as they carried on, the appearance of 
strange visitants to the skies has occasionally acted as an 
incentive; it has rarely diversified their progress. More 
generally it first attracts the attention of star-gazers at large. 
This is easily understood. Astronomers by profession con- 
centrate their faculties on the task immediately in hand. 
Only a narrow section of the heavens is at any one time 
before them. Their urgent business is to determine, rapidly 
and precisely, the place or the peculiarities of each object 
that it contains. The rest have to wait their turn. That 
men thus intently occupied should disregard the outside 
chances of stray detections is not to be wondered at; and 
prizes of the kind commonly fall to the share of those who 
take measures to secure them. Astronomers of the highest 
type cannot do this; the cost would be disproportionately 
great; their moments are too few for dealing with the 
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known contents of the sphere; bankruptcy in time would 
quickly ensue if they were to spend many in waiting for 
things new and strange to ‘swim’ into the field of their 
telescopes. Take the example of Caroline Herschel and her 
brother. She was a trained assistant, an amateur observer. 
Yet in her leisure hours, while ‘ sweeping’ for pastime, she 
picked up eight comets. Sir William Herschel, reviewing 
the heavens systematically night by night, decade after 
decade, did not discover one. Nor was his son, whose 
explorations embraced both hemispheres, more fortunate. 
So the stars of Tycho Brahe and of Kepler were first caught 
sight of by less distinguished watchers; the Nova of 1670 
primarily attracted the notice, not of Picard or Cassini, but 
of a Carthusian monk at Dijon; John Birmingham was an 
Irish country squire; Ludovic Gully, of Rouen, and Isaac 
Ward, of Belfast, casually anticipated deliberate investi- 
gators in the perception of Nova Andromede; Dr. Anderson, 
to whom belongs the unique distinction of having twice 
announced the advent of a lucid ‘ guest-star,’ is a retired 
Congregational minister. 

In the early morning of February 22, 1901, he was struck 
with the unfamiliar aspect of the constellation Perseus. A 
bright trespasser was there, a little to the north-east of 
Algol, and almost its equal. Twenty-eight hours previously, 
Mr. Stanley Williams had taken, at West Brighton, a 
photograph of that part of the sky showing stars down to 
the twelfth magnitude. The Nova was not among them. 
It had, then, sprung up during that brief interval to at least 
6,400 times its original radiance. This would be incredible 
were it less absolutely certain. Confirmatory evidence was, 
besides, supplied by the Harvard plates; they attested the 
apparent vacancy, down to February 19, of the place later 
so conspicuously filled. The star continued to increase, and 
on February 23 outshone Capella; it had then no equal 
north of the celestial equator. This was its maximum. By 
the 24th it had entered upon a leisurely and intermittent 
course of decline. Spasms of recovery, periodical in about 
three days, very curiously checked its progress for a 
time; but they soon became less regular, nor could they 
countervail the irresistible tendency downward to extinc- 
tion. Sir Robert Ball related, at the April meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, in humorous illustration 
of these vicissitudes, how he personally conducted a party 
into the streets of Enniskillen on the night of March 19, 
for the purpose of showing them ‘the new star of the new 
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century.’* It was invisible. Next night he sallied forth 
again, proposing to demonstrate its disappearance; it 
shone in its place with renovated brightness. Still the 
fading went on, and was accompanied by a marked altera- 
tion of colour. From lustrous white the Nova had become 
deep red or purplish By the end of April, it had subsided 
to the rank of a telescopic object ; and was, moreover, too 
near the sun for convenient observation. 

Even more remarkable than these fluctuations in the 
quantity of its light, were the concomitant changes in its 
intimate nature. The original spectrum, photographed at 
Harvard College, February 22, was of the ‘Orion’ type. A 
vividly continuous background threw into relief thirty-three 
dark lines, many of them due to absorption by hydrogen 
and helium. The condition thus indicated lasted forty-eight 
hours. Decrease of brightness had set in before any strong 
symptoms of a gaseous flare were perceptible. A blazing 
atmosphere is, then, rather an immediate consequence than 
an accompaniment of a stellar outburst. The sudden and 
tremendous heating of a condensed mass precedes the 
ignition of the vapours surrounding it. That they are 
evolved from it as a consequence of catastrophic action, is 
suggested by Father Sidgreaves, and seems probable in 
view of the order of succession noted in the spectral 
phenomena. The emergence of bright lines only as a 
secondary effect is of great significance. It may fairly be 
assumed to be an essential, and not merely an accidental 
trait in the character of new stars. But it had previously 
escaped record because the critical stage had passed before 
spectroscopic tests could be applied. 

From February 24 onward, Nova Persei showed the 
spectrum distinctive of its class. Bright and dark lines, 
widened and relatively shifted, were ranged side by side, the 
absorption-set being, as usual, the more refrangible. They 
originated, in the main, from hydrogen, but the recognition- 
marks of calcium, helium, magnesium, and sodium were 
also stamped on the rainbow-tinted band of photospheric 
light. The various displacements of these lines offered 
a profoundly interesting but highly perplexing subject of 
study. There was no unanimity about them, and their 
permanence was qualified by exceptions of enigmatical im- 
port. Those of the dark hydrogen-rays, if interpreted on 





* The title of an interesting paper by Father Sidgreaves, quoted at 
the head of this article. 
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Doppler’s principle, corresponded to a recession of the body 
producing them at the rate of a thousand miles a second ! 
The inapplicability to them, however, of Doppler’s principle 
was palpable. The ‘ two-star hypothesis,’ long undermined, 
visibly crumbled to its foundations under the added strain 
put upon it by the newest Nova; and a substitute for it 
was not easily found. Many false theories, indeed, maintain 
a fictitious credit on the strength of this difficulty. They 
obviate the discomfort arising from an avowal of ignorance ; 
and may even serve a useful purpose by providing a 
temporary framework for collections of facts, which must 
otherwise fall into hopeless disarray. For, as Bacon says, 
‘truth emerges more readily from error than from con- 
‘ fusion.’ 

The abrupt illumination of Nova Persei was, as we have 
seen, no isolated event. It was only a conspicuous example 
of the bale-fires often less noticeably kindled in the sky. 
Whatever its originating cause, it must be one which 
operates consistently and inevitably when the conditions 
favourable to its action arise. Clearly, what is true for one 
temporary star must, in a large sense, be true for all. We 
cannot have recourse to a fresh expedient of ordering 
thought on the occasion of each such outburst. Hence the 
first preliminary to any attempt at explaining their occur- 
rence should be the gathering together into a general view 
of their dominant features. 

To begin with, they are almost confined to the Milky 
Way. Setting aside the three lodged in nebule, Nova 
Corone is so far the sole exception to this rule.* One 
requirement for their brief incandescence is thus indicated. 
It may be described as cosmical crowding. The ‘ fleece-like 
‘floor’ of the galaxy truly represents—as the telescope 
avers—cirrous formations of stars. No illusory effects of 
condensation by perspective are in question, but genuine 
thronging. The sky is whitened in the Milky Way by 
ranges of clusters—clusters of suns in closer relations than 
elsewhere—clusters imperfectly individualised, it is true, 
and indefinitely organised, but seething with tumultuous 
possibilities. Vast nebulous tracts intervene. Gaseous 
nebule are indeed hardly met with outside the galactic 





* The true position of the star of 1012 a.p., described by the monk 
of St. Gall as oculos verberans, was proved by Schinfeld to have been 
in Scorpio, not in Aries. (Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3034.) 
And Scorpio is in one of the densest parts of the Milky Way. 
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belt. They are of all degrees of luminosity. Some are 
bright and compact, others dim and diffuse; many can be 
seen only fragmentarily with the best telescopes, and need 
the prolonged gaze of the camera to bring them into full 
view. Now, temporary stars are not merely projected upon 
the great sidereal zone, they plainly belong to it; they are 
subject to the influences dominant there; they make an 
integral part of the stellar aggregations linked together to 
form it. It follows that they must be at the same average 
distance from the earth. And this is assuredly enormous. 
Immeasurable by direct means, it can be estimated from 
indications supplied by the general mode of stellar distribu- 
tion. Guided by them we are led to the startling inference 
that light spends not less than two thousand years in 
travelling to our system from the sidereal assemblages in the 
Milky Way. But the Nove of our experience are members 
of those assemblages; they are, accordingly, of the same 
prodigious remoteness. 

This may in part account for their inconspicuousness 
antecedently to their one episode of distinction. New 
stars are literally such. They belonged originally to the 
submerged multitude. Only one had a traceable history 
before it attained notoriety. This was again, remarkably 
enough, Birmingham’s star, the solitary Nova lying outside 
the galactic zone. There is reason to think, however, that 
the native obscurity of these objects was not: wholly due to 
their great distance. If they had been shining normally to 
start with, and were nevertheless imperceptible telescopically 
or photographically, a degree of incandescence exalted 
beyond conception or comprehension would have been needed 
to bring them at once into glaring prominence. Nor does 
the analysis of their light bear out any such assumption. 
It shows their rays to be of the quality emitted by the 
ordinary run of helium-stars—by Rigel, Bellatrix, and 
Algol. Far more probable is the alternative supposition 
that they were intrinsically deficient in luminous power— 
that the raw material of Nove is to be found in ‘ dark stars.’ 

Laplace considered that dark stars might be as numerous 
as bright ones. Yet his acquaintance with them was purely 
speculative. Modern science, on the other hand, has thrown 
out tentacles by which to feel them. Attached as com- 
panions to lustrous suns, they visibly sway their movements, 
or form with them pairs so close as to be separable only 
inferentially, through the study of the spectroscopic line- 
displacements produced by their revolutions. Multitudes 
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are thus combined into systems, and further multitudes 
doubtless roam through space free and unattached. Those 
that chance to be temporarily kindled can be no more than 
a small fraction of those that for ever remain obscure. For 
each meteor that flames in our atmosphere, there are 
millions that pursue their way, unscathed and unseen, 
through interplanetary space; and, similarly, a new star 
represents merely a unit from the uncounted ranks of 
invisible bodies. 

These are generally, but perhaps too hastily, identified 
with effete suns. Suns, it is true, must in the course of 
nature become effete. Radiation cannot go on indefinitely, 
unless the Joss of energy it entails is somehow supplied ; 
and, so far as we know, the stock to be drawn upon is 
strictly limited. Our own orb, it is calculated, will sink, in 
the course of some ten million years, to the state of a colossal 
planet; and his compeers will doubtless, in their several 
turns, meet a similar fate. But as to how far this process 
of cooling has advanced throughout the sidereal world, we 
are absolutely ignorant ; and upon this depends the actual 
proportion of superannuated to efficient suns. 

There is no certainty, however, that temporary stars are 
called up from the retired list. They may never have been 
on active service. Possibly they are suns that never shone 
up to the moment of their evanescent splendour. Stars, 
there is reason to think, differ one from the other very widely 
in native brilliancy. Many send forth, ten, fifty, perhaps a 
hundred times more light per square mile of surface than 
our Own sun; many more are dim, if not totally obscure. 
Now these are found in frequent and very close association 
with enormously bright bodies, such as Algol. They 
together form systems apparently of recent origin ; the bright 
and dark companions were, in a uot inconceivably distant 
fore-time, immersed in the capacious bosom of a single 
nebula. It seems, then, unlikely that one member of such 
pairs should have become extinct by cooling, while the other, 
not greatly different in size, remained at the acme of 
splendour. Again, the Milky Way is obviously a region 
where primitive conditions prevail. It is the especial 
habitat of gaseous nebule; stars at an early stage of 
developement seem to be the almost exclusive components of 
the galactic clouds; bright-line stars, helium stars, planetary 
nebule, throng the galactic plane. That curdling zone 
might be described as the nursery-garden of the universe, 
where seedlings are raised, possibly, for eventual transplanta- 
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tion to remote plots of sidereal ground. It is, then, just the 
region of the heavens where we should least expect to meet 
with effete suns; yet it is the chosen scene of stellar out- 
breaks. A presumption hence arises that the dark stars de- 
scribable as Nove in posse are globes of unimpaired vitality, 
although diversely organised from those destined to serve as 
lamps in the all but infinite desert of space. For it must be 
remembered that the shining of suns depends upon complex 
conditions which may not in all cases be realised. To be 
an effective light-giver, a mass of matter must not only be 
intensely hot, but must be provided with suitable apparatus 
for dispensing abroad the energy due to its heat. Gases 
are very poor radiators; liquids and solids cannot long 
maintain radiation, for lack of molecular agility. But suns 
combine the advantages, for this purpose, of each state of 
matter. Being mainly gaseous, they possess the utmost 
facilities for internal transport ; while their investment with 
photospheres supplies a supreme faculty of radiation. A 
photosphere is generally regarded as an incandescent shell 
of clouds. It forms the visible surface of a sun, the shield 
of its inner activities, the immediate source of its light and 
heat, its most essential organ. Nevertheless, the preliminary 
requirements for its formation need not be at hand in every 
condensing nebula. For some, the possibility of spinning a 
radiant cocoon may never arise; they perhaps change 
unnoticeably from nebule into ‘dark stars.’ These might, 
then, be regarded as belonging to two categories, the one 
consisting of extinct, the other of abortive suns. That 
Nove are taken from among the latter is intimated not 
only by their situation in the Milky Way, but by the character 
of their spectra. Their suddenly kindled light has the 
quality distinctive of an early stage of sidereal existence. 
It is scarcely credible that semi-solidified bodies should blaze 
out into helium stars. 

What they were, what they are, what they become, are 
all difficult questions to answer; but the crux of the whole 
problem concerns the manner of their vivification. A body 
previously inert is transformed, well-nigh instantaneously, 
into a radiative centre of immeasurable intensity. How is 
the change effected? What store of energy is laid under 
contribution to provide the astounding spectacle? Are pent- 
up forces suddenly released in the mass itself? Or is it 
ignited by action from without ? 

Many years ago, M. Oswald Lohse propounded a ‘ chemical 
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‘theory’ of new stars as exemplified by Nova Cygni,* and it 
is still looked on favourably by no less an authority than 
Dr. Vogel of Potsdam.t At a certain stage of cooling, he 
pointed out, the enormous volumes of oxygen and hydrogen 
presumably existing in stellar atmospheres would combine 
with evolution of light and heat, their mutual affinities, 
until then nullified by thermal excitement, at last coming 
into full play. But hydrogen burning in oxygen gives a 
continuous spectrum. It was accordingly necessary, in order 
to account for the brilliant lines of that substance shown by 
Nove, to postulate a vast excess of free hydrogen, rendered 
incandescent by the combustion of the remainder. Now 
there is no denying that a moment must come in the history 
of cosmic bodies when water begins to form; yet, by the 
nature of the case, its production can only take place 
gradually. For the heat set free by the union of its con- 
stituent gases necessarily tends to arrest the process by 
raising the temperature above that at which chemical 
association is possible. The formation of one drop of water, 
in fact, impedes very sensibly the formation of another. 
Aqueous condensations must then advance with extreme 
slowness; they can never induce catastrophes. There are 
other objections to the view; it suffices, however, to have 
adverted to one that is fundamental and fatal. 

Most of the alternative hypotheses have been discredited 
by the inexorable logic of facts. Each successive apparition 
offers a fresh defiance to preconceived notions. Thus, the 
principle of opposite radial velocities has proved manifestly 
inadequate to explain the singular peculiarities of their 
spectra; it led to results discordant in themselves, and out- 
rageous to common sense. But, although Nove cannot be 
resolved into compound or colliding stars, collisions of a sort 
may supply the fuel for their conflagrations. The flaring of 
meteors in our upper air is, not improbably, an analogous 
phenomenon, although on a relatively infinitesimal scale. 
That semi-obscure stars may be raised to temporary splendour 
by the stoppage of their proper motion in traversing 
nebulous tracts, is an idea which has presented itself to 
many minds ; M. Seeliger of Munich took occasion from the 
appearance of Nova Aurige to elaborate it into a formal 
theory {—a theory which did not, indeed, bear the full strain 





* Monatsberichte, Berlin, 1877, p. 835. 
+ Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3701. 
t Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 3118, 3187, 3598. 
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put upon it. Many recalcitrant circumstances held out 
against adaptation to it; the spectral displacements, above 
all, were not successfully rationalised; yet the assumption 
of a rush through a nebula as the essential cause of these 
far-seen displays claims our provisional assent. The Milky 
Way, as we have seen, is composed of star-aggregations 
intermixed with nebulosity. There are glimmering regions 
in it suspected, rather than seen, to be replete with phos- 
phorescent materials. Inevitably, then, unless, in the 
ordering of creation, special preventive measures have been 
taken, some of the swiftly moving stars thronging the 
perilous neighbourhood must become involved in a resisting 
medium. The rest should follow in some such order as we 
perceive it—the vivid incandescence, the powerful atmo- 
spheric disturbance attested by abnormal spectroscopic 
symptoms, the eventual prevalence of nebular affinities. 
Occasionally, perhaps, a star may pass right through a 
nebula and escape, as did apparently Nova Corone, little 
the worse for the adventure ; but in most cases the capture 
would seem to be definitive, like that of shooting stars in 
the earth’s atmosphere. The brilliancy of the beacon-fire 
signifying the nebulous engulfment of a star depends upon 
the amount of convertible energy at hand. It varies, other 
things being equal, as the square of the velocity of the body 
affected. When this is spent, the blaze flickers out, the 
sympathetic glow of the adjacent nebulous matter surviving 
for a brief period. Thenceforward, the burnt-out star is a 
caput mortuum. It has not only relapsed into its pristine 
obscurity, but has lost the capability of ever again emerging 
from it. <A fly in amber it must remain to the end. At 
this moment, Nova Aurige probably lies at rest in its 
nebulous grave, and Nova Persei, the wonder of a day, will 
ere long be similarly reduced to darkness and immobility. 
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[And other Works. | 


HE achievements and characteristic genius of the nine- 

teenth century are naturally subjects on which many 

of us are meditating. And the coincidence of the termina- 

tion of the century with the end of the Victorian era makes 
the present year, for us in England, doubly a landmark. 

In truth the century has been very rich in achievement and 
in possession. But its achievement has not been quite co- 
extensive with the riches it has actually been able to display. 
These have been largely the realisation of wealth potentially 
accumulated by its predecessors. Like money which cannot 
be touched or put to practical use during a long minority, 
and which accrues in startling abundance to its owner 
when he comes of age, so the methods inaccurately dreamt 
of by Bacon, and reduced so successfully to actual operation 
by Newton and his successors, have accumulated a wealth of 
knowledge in observatories and laboratories which was long 
tied up before it could be practically used by the many. 
The nineteenth-century surgeon, whose art is so perfect, 
must not forget that Harvey lived in the seventeenth. The 
substitution of the railway for the stage coach has revolu- 
tionised one aspect of social life in the course of the past 
century, yet the great discovery of Watt belongs rather to 
its predecessor. 

These observations are suggested by Mr. Balfour’s very 
interesting Cambridge address on the Nineteenth Century. 
‘No century,’ he writes, ‘has seen so great a change in our 
‘ intellectual apprehension of the world in which we live,’ 
and he derives this change mainly from the ‘cumulative 
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‘ products of scientific research.’ Mr. Balfour characterises 
his address as rather ‘in the nature of a conversation than 
‘ of ordered narrative or reasoned discussion.’ It affords no 
opportunity for the sustained reasoning and metaphysical ana- 
lysis to be found in the pages of the ‘ Foundations of Belief ; ” 
but it appears to us to have exactly the qualities of the very 
best dinner-table conversation. It is full of information and 
thought; it never bores the reader, although it exhibits the 
writer’s very high powers of generalisation and speculation ; 
the thought is always penetrating and suggestive, it seldom 
professes to be exhaustive; it stimulates comment and prompts 
us in one place to assent to and illustrate the speaker’s words, 
in another to qualify or object. We shall attempt in the 
present essay to bear a part in the conversation, and to offer 
some piéces justificatives of our remarks. 

The main question which Mr. Balfour’s address prompts 
us to ask amounts to this—Is there any one great addition 
to our knowledge or fresh key to knowledge which belongs 
to the time-spirit of the century which has just expired, 
which really characterises its genius and is something 
beyond the more or less mechanical developement of past 
discoveries, or even their improvement in the hands of men 
of special insight? Is there anything which stands to the 
nineteenth century at all in the same relation in which the 
conceptions of Bacon and Galileo stood to the seventeenth 
century—conceptions which, with all their grave defects in 
elaboration or in proof, were destined to revolutionise the 
intellectual life of the world ? 

Mr. Balfour gives several characteristic notes of the 
transformation the century has witnessed. The first is ‘a 
‘close connexion between theoretic knowledge and _ its 
‘utilitarian application, which in its degree is altogether 
‘unexampled in the history of mankind.’ This does not 
fulfil the conditions we have laid down, for the reasons 
already indicated. It is, indeed, a startling verification of 
the soundness of scientific methods and their capacity of 
indefinite perfectibility. And it enriches us with priceless 
boons for human comfort and happiness. Practical applica- 
tions of science become multiplied in the end with rapidity, 
and give the student a satisfaction similar to that which a 
child feels when he has reached the final stages of putting 
together a puzzle-map, of which the first steps were tentative 
and slow. Everything at the last falls quickly into its place ; 
he finds nothing missing, and the map is complete and fit 
for use. Yet accuracy—or even approximate accuracy—in 
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the earlier stages was a more important and difficult step 
towards ultimate success, though it might leave him for a 
time anxious and dissatisfied. 

Mr. Balfour appeals, again, to the new conception of the 
inner nature of matter which chemists and physicists are 
gradually working out. ‘ Differences of quality once 
‘thought ultimate are constantly being resolved into 
‘ differences of motion or configuration . . . even the 
‘ chemical elements themselves may be no more than vary- 
‘ ing arrangements of a common substance.’ These specu- 
lations are, we agree, of very high value; but the general 
view underlying them was at least guessed at in the old 
metaphysico-physical speculations of the schoolmen, who 
regarded all matter as intrinsically homogeneous apart from 
the superimposed ‘form.’ Matter was the determinabile, 
form the determinans. The materia prima was ‘nec quid 
‘nec quale nec quantum’ apart from the ‘ forma substan- 
‘ tialis.’ However fancifully and crudely expressed, we have 
in these ideas an anticipation of the direction which modern 
investigation seems seriously to be pursuing. 

But Mr. Balfour regards this line of speculation as part 
of a vast change in ‘the mental framework in which we 
‘ arrange the separate facts in the world of men and things.’ 
And in this conception of a new ‘mental framework’ in 
which we place the fucts of the world and of life, we believe 
that he touches the really characteristic feature of the 
century. It is, as he truly says, not merely an immense 
increase in our ‘stock of knowledge,’ but a fundamental 
change in our ‘point of view.’ Mr. Balfour seems in one 
passage to regard that change as due primarily to the 
developement of physical science, but we should rather 
ascribe it to the application of scientific methods to a sphere 
far wider than the physical. It is true that we speak of 
the nineteenth century as the age of physical science. 
Geology, physiology, chemistry, astronomy, biology, all 
supply remarkable justification of such a claim—as Pro- 
fessor Wallace has recently reminded us. But we also speak 
of the century as the age of biblical criticism and archzxo- 
logical investigation. It is the age of the evolution theory 
in biology; it is also the age of historical research. It is 
the age of specialism in every department. It is also the 
age—in some departments—of that necessary complement 
to specialism, great and fruitful hypotheses and generalisa- 
tions. Darwin stamped the evolution theory ineffaceably on 
the popular mind by his great hypothesis of the ‘ struggle 
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‘ for existence and survival of the fittest.’ The same hypo- 
thesis shed a new light on, and was in turn confirmed by, 
the researches of geologists. The plains of Patagonia and 
La Plata pictured themselves, as Darwin himself has told us, 
constantly to his mind. They set aglow his faculty of imagi- 
native generalisation. They yielded facts to the explorer. 
The fossil remains found among them by the geologists 
supplied, as we know, an important verification of details in 
the vivid pictures which the sight of them had inspired 
Darwin to paint. But so also the hypothesis of the Elohist 
and Jahvist authors of Genesis, and the document theory of 
the Pentateuch, have been the life of and the key to in- 
dustrious and minute research in another department we 
have named. Kuenen and Wellhausen are as truly typical 
products of the nineteenth century ‘time-spirit’ as Pasteur, 
Tyndall, or Weissmann. 

And the case is similar with historical research in other 
departments. The ideal of Hegel in his ‘ Philosophy of 
‘ History ’—only partially realised by himself—has had many 
exponents in both its aspects. That ideal was at once to 
scrutinise the facts of history without prejudice, or pre- 
formed theory, and then to rise to the ascertainment of 
underlying forces and tendencies—of the direction in which 
ideas were moving towards realisation. The self-realisation 
of the different national spirits, the developement of national 
institutions, their relation to the forces social, intellectual, 
moral, of different times and places, the growth of religions, 
the onward movement of the world-spirit are subjects for 
the philosopher of history. Reject the specialist, with his 
candour and his accurate observation, and your view of his- 
tory becomes @ priort or mythical. Banish the philosopher 
and you have mere facts without forces, succession without 
causation, dissolving views instead of the progress and de- 
velopement, however irregular, of activities and ideas. 

Can we regard these diverse characteristic activities of 
the century in specialism and hypothesis, in science and 
criticism, as parts of one process—just as the discovery of 
Columbus; the picture of the universe fancifully sketched 
by Copernicus in the ‘De Revolutionibus Orbium;’ the 
minute astronomical observations of Galileo and his suc- 
cessors were all exhibited by Newton as parts or con- 
sequences of one and the same great conception of the 
universe to which they led ? 

We believe that the past century has gradually come to 
see in them the application to the physical universe and to 
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our earth and its inhabitants regarded as developing in 
time, of the scientific method inaccurately dreamed of by 
Bacon, revised and applied by Newton, to the universe in 
space. Persisting or recurrent phenomena—from the fall- 
ing of a stone to the movements of the planets—were 
scrutinised and explained two centuries ago by a great 
hypothesis, as due to common laws which govern phenomena 
indefinitely distant. And now we are applying our newly 
acquired powers of observation and our physical or mental 
microscopes and telescopes to the examination of all that 
throws light upon the movement of the universe in time— 
to the records of the past; to the mutual relations of the 
facts they disclose, and to their function in begetting the 
phenomena of the present; to geological strata ; to embryo- 
logy and the evolution of species; to documentary history. 
The one process is concerned with facts and laws which 
remain the same, and phenomena which recur; the other 
with an onward movement, which involves (apparently at 
least) the developement of fresh conditions and fresh forces 
—the organic, the sentient, the rational, the social—and 
consequently fresh laws. The analysis of this complex 
developement has not indeed been accomplished by the 
nineteenth century; but it has been first systematically 
attempted in its course. It contemplates as one whole the 
nebular theory of Kant, which traces our planetary system 
and the ‘million million of suns’ to the primitive undif- 
ferentiated nebula; the whole process of inorganic and 
organic evolution on our earth culminating in rational man ; 
the developement of man himself, individual and social, 
religious, artistic, political, philosophical, scientific. It 
applies to each department the scientific method of observa- 
tion, induction, hypothesis, deduction, verification. 

Ernest Renan, writing in the midst of a movement in 
which he took so important a share, expressed its character 
as ‘the substitution of the category of evolution for the 
‘ category of being ; of the conception of the relative for the 
‘ conception of the absolute; of movement for immobility. 
‘ Formerly (he adds) everything was considered as “ being ; ” 
‘ people spoke of law, of religion, of politics, of poetry, in an 
‘absolute fashion. Now everything is considered as in 
‘ process of formation, not that formerly evolution and de- 
‘ velopement were not, as they are to-day, general laws. 
‘ But people had no perception of them.’ * 





* The Future of Science, p. 169. 
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The culminating conception (to which Renan especially 
refers) of social evolution in humanity itself, is, perhaps, 
even more characteristic of the century than that of the 
inorganic and organic evolution which preceded it in time. 
It is discoverable in thinkers whose training, antecedents, 
modes of thinking, and circumstances are widely different. 
The conception of humanity as a developing organism was 
clearly formulated by Comte in the ‘ Positive Polity.’ Pro- 
fessor Caird has pointed out that this idea, which has per- 
vaded the thought of the nineteenth century, had already 
been glimpsed before its dawn. It had been conceived 
roughly and informally by Condorcet, by Kant, and by 
Edmund Burke—‘ three writers of very different temper and 
‘tendency.’ Nor have those who arrived at a similar view 
at the same time as Comte or later, but independently of 
him, been less different from one another, either in their 
intellectual antecedents or in the accidental forces which 
impelled them to the same goal. It is curious to see such 
diverse influences as the French Revolution and the pro- 
gress of physical science issuing in a similar result. And 
yet we have, in the Catholic reaction from the Revolu- 
tion and from the philosophy of the encyclopedists, repre- 
sented on its theoretical side by Bonald and Lamennais, 
in the ‘Connoissances Morales’ and the ‘ Essai sur |’Indif- 
‘ férence,’ precisely that conception of humanity as an 
organism, of the organic life of the whole as distinct from 
the individual life, which Herbert Spencer has developed so 
elaborately, as the outcome of the biological views of 
Darwin. One is not apt to associate Hegel either with 
the discoveries of biological science or with the Catholic 
reaction; nor does one look at first sight for agreement 
between the French denouncer of metaphysics and the 
German transeendentalist. Yet Hegel’s metaphysical specu- 
lation, not uninfluenced by the Revolution, included a social 
philosophy which was based upon the idea of the evolution 
of humanity as an organism. This conception underlies 
his whole work on the ‘Philosophy of History. It 
is to be found, too, in the Schlegels and other mem- 
bers of the Romantic school, although in a less scientific 
form. The relations of De Maistre to Bonald and 
Lamennais on the one hand, and to Comte on the other, 
mark out his share in the common movement of minds, 
although his purview was more or less limited by his special 
attention to the quasi-political functions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mohler’s analysis of developement in 
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doctrine, but far more clearly Newman’s work on the same 
subject, written more than ten years later than the ‘ Sym- 
‘bolik,’ contain the same ideas. And here they are 
traceable to yet other antecedents. In Newman the affinity 
to Hegel and to Spencer is very noteworthy. The actual 
tests of true developement in ideas towards self-realisation 
(Newman’s phraseology is here almost identical with Hegel’s) 
are in Newman’s celebrated essay couched in the very lan- 
guage of biology. It is indeed, as the late Mr. R. H. Hutton 
pointed out, a remarkable fact that ‘the doctrine of 
* developement, treated many years afterwards in the physio- 
‘logical order by Darwin, was anticipated in a theological 
‘treatise.’ The moving impulse was here solely the stress 
of theological controversy in the Church of England. 
Newman was driven back by this motive power on to 
history, and his genius found in it the law of organicevolution. 
Thus does the time-spirit, in one who naturally belongs to 
it—who is in his degree what Hegel calls a ‘ world-spirit ’— 
prevail over the strongest influences of surroundings and 
education. With yet other antecedents Renan attained to 
the same view in his brilliant though somewhat immature 
work, ‘ The Future of Science.’ Not only is this diversity of 
origin a sign that the idea is characteristic of the age. It 
is also a prima facie testimony to its value. A conception 
which has supplied the key to problems in metaphysics, 
social speculation, physical science, politics, and religious 
controversy, bears on it signs of that important quality, power 
of unification. It comprehends as parts of an organic whole 
the various lines of thought which have given it birth. 

To the unspeculative and unimaginative mind such 
rapprochements appear almost irritating. To point to them 
seems to be playing with words or using words so elastic 
that they stretch endlessly and measure nothing. Yet a 
little patience will show that we have in this common con- 
clusion, reached from standpoints so diverse, the outline of 
the ‘new framework,’ through which the nineteenth 
century has looked at the world and its story. 


The ‘new framework’ involved, we must remember, not 
merely a new unification of knowledge to replace a principle 
of unification already in existence in the eighteenth century. 
On the contrary. The old medieval synthesis based upon 
theology as the scientia scientiarum had long ceased to govern 
the thought of Western Christendom. A period followed of 
specialism, involving fruitful synthesis in isolated depart- 
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ments, but without any unifying framework for the whole 
of knowledge. Professor Caird echoes the complaint of 
Comte in this respect. ‘The decay of the old faiths,’ he 
writes, ‘and of the objective synthesis based upon them, has 
‘ emancipated us from many illusions, but it has, as it were, 
‘ taken the inspiration out of our lives. It has made know- 
‘ledge a thing for specialists who have lost the sense of 
‘ totality, the sense of the value of their particular studies 
‘in relation to the whole.’ The ‘new framework’ of the 
nineteenth century is, if we are right, the first sketch, which 
the century has seen traced in ever deepening lines, of the 
comprehensive philosophy to which we look for the restora- 
tion of unity to knowledge, and in some degree for the 
replacing of our lost enthusiasms. 

Let us first consider the old framework—the medieval 
synthesis of knowledge—and then remind ourselves of some 
of the features of the individualism which succeeded it. 

The old framework was most clearly defined in Aquinas’s 
‘Summa Theologica,’ and best illustrated in Dante’s ‘ Divina 
‘Commedia.’ If we take a period earlier than Aquinas, 
the element of explicit intellectual synthesis is absent. 
It was the outburst of speculative thought in the West 
in the twelfth century, reinforced by the introduction, 
in the reign of Frederick II., of the works of the Arabian 
Aristotelians, which made an explicit and comprehensive 
synthesis necessary. A century before Aquinas, St. Bernard 
was resisting the beginnings of the scholastic synthesis 
as in its essence rationalistic. The mysticism of the 
Fathers which ‘tasted but did not solve’ was the 
alternative; and the very method of Abelard’s Sic ef non 
was regarded as the substitution of human reason for 
divine faith. Aquinas grappled with the problem of the 
rational unification of knowledge instead of banishing it 
from the field of theology. He made theology a principle 
of universal intellectual synthesis, just as the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Holy Roman Church were already the 
principle of order and union in the practical domain— 
guarding for the many that faith on which the intellectual 
synthesis was based. On the other hand, if we go to a 
period later than that of Dante, this principle of practical 
union was showing signs of decay. When the ‘De 
‘ Monarchia’ was written the Empire was still regarded as 
universal and Roman. A few years later it ceased finally to 
have a footing on Italian soil. 

Two great facts of history gave to Western Christendom 
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the intense keenness of fundamental belief which threw 
around the old synthesis such a glory and imparted to it 
such force as a motive of action. The first was the rapid 
spread of Christianity, the outcome of the faith and constancy 
of the martyrs, culminating in its triumph under Constantine 
and Theodosius. To this fathers and schoolmen alike appeal. 
The heir to the fisherman Peter had triumphed over the heir 
to the Cesars. The effigy of Him who was born in a stable 
and died a felon’s death on the cross became the emblem 
which the successor of the Roman persecutors placed on 
his banners to secure victory for his legions. Christian 
basilicas were raised in Rome over the catacombs and dis- 
placed the temples. The ‘gens lucifuga’ crawled up from 
their subterranean hiding-places and ruled the Capitol. 
And they repeated the words of their peasant King— 
‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ As 
long as this victory remained in possession, it appeared a 
miracle. The spread of Christianity was, indeed, itself as- 
cribed to miracles, but it also helped to make those miracles 
credible. If you disbelieve the Christian miracles, said 
Dante, there remains this greater marvel, that Christianity 
triumphed without miracles. To the same effect Augustine 
and Aquinas had also written. Look at it as you may, this 
triumph appeared encompassed with miracle—an object lesson 
in the Divine power working through the Church. 

The other inspiring fact was the existing medieval 
Christendom—the great ecclesiastical polity which had 
arisen from the victory of the Cross among the western 
nations—an adumbration of the Civitas Dei. In spite of 
all its incidental failures, the existence of this great polity 
appeared to be in no small degree the realisation of the 
promise of the first triumph of Christianity. Western 
Christendom was the whole world for the imagination of 
the bulk of its inhabitants. And the Church was to the 
eyes of faith the beacon light shed over all, guiding every 
soul in its struggle against the powers of darkness. The 
Monk Radulphus Glaber, speaking of the rich sanctuaries 
which covered the land in the eleventh century, wrote: ‘ It 
‘was as if the world had cast aside its old garment and 
‘ clothed itself in a white robe.’ Of the thirteenth century, 
Harnack writes: ‘If ever ideals were carried out in the 
‘world and gained dominion over souls, it happened then. 
‘, .. Whata spirit of romance filled those souls which, at 
‘a single view, could see in nature and all sensuous life an 
‘ enchantment of the devil and could behold it at the same 
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‘time, as illumined by the Church, the reflection of the 
‘ world beyond!’ The Church, the oracle of the Divine reve- 
lation, was like the ‘ sun in the heavens.’ If minor facts did 
not at once seem to square with the broad outlines of God’s 
visible rule, such facts were naturally treated with im- 
patience, as we should treat objections to the Copernican 
astronomy. In an uncritical and highly imaginative age, 
unwelcome facts, inconsistent with overwhelming presump- 
tions, were got rid of. They were rebellious and were put 
out of existence. They contradicted what was intensely 
believed as Divine, and even though visible they were in- 
credible—suggestions of the Evil One. They were crowded 
out by traditions, suppositions, or even inventions which 
bore out the Divine presumptions. The visible fact of the 
Papacy seated in Rome and thence dominating Christen- 
dom produced in the early Middle Ages the invention of 
the Donation of Constantine and the forged decretals. And 
their acceptance as genuine helped in the further realisation 
of the ideals they represented. The Holy Roman Empire is 
in Dante’s ‘De Monarchia’ the normal and providential 
basis of Christendom. It is to Dante the coalescence of the 
great providential fact of the Christian Church with the 
great providential fact of the Roman Empire founded by 
Augustus, of which the Italian poet has an entirely Utopian 
conception, based in turn on the conception of what must 
have been. Reasoning d@ priori moved forwards easily and 
naturally from the belief in God’s ever active providence. 
It was met halfway by reasoning a posteriori from the 
triumph of Christianity and the dominion of the medizval 
Church in Western Christendom. It was thus on rough 
lines, and with a total lack of scientific precision, an applica- 
tion of the method of induction, hypothesis, and verification. 
The existing medieval Church was the verification of the 
Christian view of the world. In an uncritical age a few 
overwhelming considerations from faith and from sight 
swept out of view the lesser evidences and smaller facts 
apparently inconsistent with the general trend of events. 
Historical and physical science were tried at the bar of 
theology, which was, in the words of Aquinas, the most 
certain of sciences, because its principles were revealed 
by the all-knowing God. The intellectual genius of those 
ages was strongest where a child’s intellect is strong—in 
logical consistency. It was weakest in the sense of fact 
and of history. And theology which deals with the Eternal 
God, to whom time is a stranger, did little to correct 
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this. Types running through history seemed but illustra- 
tions in the concrete of the ever-living principles of God’s 
Church. Events, however distant in time, all stood side by 
side on the same Divine canvas. Even foreshortening was 
unknown. Constantine and Sylvester in the fourth century, 
or Charles and Leo in the ninth, conferring or receiving 
gifts spiritual or temporal, were but incidental illustrations 
and realisations of the divinely appointed order of things. 
And we still see them depicted together in mystic parallelism 
on the Lateran facade. The Papacy and the Empire were 
the two lights placed by God in the firmament. The tem- 
poral rule of the Emperor was described by Hildebrand as the 
moon deriving its light from the Papacy, which was the sun. 
The deposing power was but a corollary gradually worked 
out from principles already in operation when Leo crowned 
Charlemagne. What the Pope could give he could take away. 
The spirit which made Fra Angelico paint St. Laurence in a 
mediwval dalmatic and Pope Sixtus in a tiara runs through the 
whole medizeva! polity. As the tiara was projected on to the 
picture of Sixtus, so was the proud sovereignty of Leo III. 
reflected back upon the picture of Sylvester; so were the 
dogmatic symbols inscribed in medieval manuscripts re- 
garded as the precise depositum fidet committed by Christ to 
the Apostles. The great powers of the Church, and her 
vast dogmatic system whereby she ruled Christendom—both 
were sealed by the Divine stamp. What was Divine was 
unchangeable. Thus the dogmatic system and the powers 
of the Papacy must ever have been the same from the days 
of St. Peter. And the temporal possessions of the Papacy 
must be traced to the first days of the Christian Empire. 
Consistency of view was essential. Facts in an uncritical 
and unscientific age were apt to yield sheer useless chaos. 
Patience in presence of temporary inconsistency, faith alike 
in observed phenomena and in the future unification of what 
appeared disparate and perplexing, were unknown. Lesser 
facts of past, present, or future must be worked into a scheme, 
which was determined by revelation and confirmed by greater 
facts so full of significance, so illuminating in the twilight of 
life. Thus the past was treated in the spirit of Lactantius, 
according to whom all persecutors of the Christians in- 
curred God’s visible chastisement. The present must be 
met by the attitude of the Papacy from Gregory VII. to 
Boniface VIII., who strove but further to realise what they 
held to be the providential ideal, ‘ to give effect,’ in Harnack’s 
words, ‘to the supremacy of the Church on earth.’ For 
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that ideal was already largely realised. The monk who had 
vowed poverty was invested with the power ofa noble. The 
meek had inherited the earth. ‘The servant of the servants 
* of God’ wore the imperial crown and ratified or abrogated 
the claims of kings. 

The Crusades were an outcome and illustration of these 
ruling ideas. Such an anomaly as the possession by the 
infidel of the very central shrine of Christian devotion—the 
Holy Land—the rule of the crescent in the very stronghold 
of the crucified—must summarily be got rid of. ‘It was,’ 
says Harnack, ‘the ideas of the world-ruling Monk of Cluny 
* that guided the Crusaders on their path. The Holy Land 
‘and Jerusalem were parts of heaven on earth. They must 
* be conquered.’ God, who was realising visibly the Civitas 
Dei on earth, would be with the soldiers of the cross. 
Peter the Hermit and those to whom he preached were but 
instruments in the completion of what had been already so 
wonderfully realised. The Crusades were an obvious duty, 
and promised an assured triumph. ‘ God wills it.’ 

Such was the tower which men confidently hoped would 
reach the heavens. But it tottered and fell. And the 
builders of Christendom came to speak different tongues. 
The Crusades were accompanied by immorality, and ended in 
disaster. The Empire failed utterly to realise its ideal. 
Indeed, in some respects, it never afterwards so nearly 
approached that ideal as under Charlemagne himself. 
After four centuries of vicissitude it ceased effectively to 
claim more than local authority. Dante, who celebrated 
its glories, was really, in Mr. Bryce’s phrase, ‘ writing its 
‘epitaph.’ After Boniface VIII. the papal power gradually 
declined. Physical science had already begun to assert 
itself under Roger Bacon. The Christian ideal—‘ the 
‘white robe’ of the Church—was rudely torn by the 
Renaissance. The robe remained indeed, but no longer 
invested the countries of Christendom with one uniform 
supernatural glory. Wide spaces were visible in which 
unclothed pagan nature was apparent. The spirit of 
doubt had already appeared, now and again, even in the 
ages of faith, notably in the days of Frederick II. The 
extraordinary activity and zeal of the thirteenth-century 
schoolmen subdued the movement of freethought for a time. 
But the subjection was partly artificial. The seeds of 
rationalism remained in the scholastic method. The 
Renaissance brought before the imagination of Christendom 
the beauty and poetry of the old Greek civilisation. The 
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pagan ideal was exhibited by the side of the Christian altars 
in the Rome of Julius Il. and Leo X. The confidence, in- 
tensity, and volume of Christian energy were lessened. Cross- 
currents dissipated its strength. 

And to these blows at the old prestige of the Church 
succeeded the far heavier one of Luther’s reformation, 
the confounding of the old common speech. The Reformers 
had, indeed, little of the critical or scientific spirit, little 
in common with cultivated and sceptical humanism, but 
they claimed and exercised, crudely it may be, the right 
of private judgement which refused to be carried away 
by the large presumptions ratified by Church authority. 
They exercised at first clumsily, in a_ limited field 
of Scripture interpretation, the weapon of independent 
criticism, which was later on to be melted down and 
forged afresh, and then skilfully wielded by freethinkers 
against the inspiration of Scripture, and against Chris- 
tianity itself. The visible standing facts, which had once 
seemed almost a miraculous justification of the medieval 
synthesis, had been one after another partly or wholly dis- 
solved. Palpable corruptions, on the top of promises not 
realised on the part of the infallible Church, gave the pro- 
testing individual his foothold. He took it, roughly, largely 
on false issues, on grounds deprecated by the culture of 
Erasmus, Colet,and More. But for the movement of dis- 
integration, which was to break up the old polity, a 
strenuous, bigoted, one-sided protest was exactly what was 
required. The remaining ‘ fact’ which had been the chief 
stay of the medizval synthesis in the West, the unity of the 
Visible Church, was in the course of thirty years utterly 
broken up. The theoretic claim of theology to judge the 
pretensions of physical science expired in the following cen- 
tury when the Copernican theory was first condemned by 
the Inquisition as heretical and then reluctantly accepted 
by the theologians. 

Then came the individualist movement with which we are 
familiar. Descartes formulated the methodic doubt and 
initiated that analysis of the individual consciousness as the 
test of certainty which has lasted with such unsatisfactory 
results to a period within our own memory. ‘ Dubito ergo sum’ 
or ‘cogito ergo sum’ was a point of departure for speculations 
which had great value; but the individualistic analysis it 
began proved barren. It was, in truth, strictly adhered to 
by noone. It was deserted really by Descartes himself, to 
whom God was a veritable Deus ex machina to save his 
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method from a purely sceptical issue. It was deserted more 
patently by Malebranche and Spinoza. But the rejection 
of preconceptions, the critical scrutiny of phenomena which 
the method involved in its examination of the facts of con- 
sciousness, took shape with remarkable results in the 
Baconian view of physical science. The method of the 
Novum Organum was, like Luther’s assertion of private 
judgement, one-sided, and not strictly scientific. But it 
was effective as a protest against the ‘intellectus sibi 
‘ permissus,’ against theorising irrespective of fact, and as 
clearing the ground for the great movement which was to 
follow. It undervalued hypothesis. And Bacon even failed 
to recognise the truth of Copernicanism. His method was 
unsuccessful at first in practical application. But it had the 
influence on thought which one true idea, urged in exag- 
gerated form and with exclusive importunity, at the right 
moment, seldom fails to have. It established once for all 
accurate and systematic observation as the basis of science. 
In the hands of Newton, observation, hypothesis, experi- 
ment, verification—the method subsequently analysed by 
Mill—conquered so vast a field of knowledge that the 
beginning of the scientific period was attained. A new 
faith and hope dawned, though not looking beyond this 
world, or beyond a limited department in it. The faith of 
the medieval Christian had, we have seen, been borne in 
upon the popular mind by the visible triumph of the 
powers he trusted, by the actual approximate realisation 
from such small beginnings of the City of God. And so, 
too, physical science justified its methods by its con- 
quests, and thus began to inspire the many. Faith in a 
coming realisation in the domain of purely physical science 
of Bacon’s dream of victory by obedience dawned and 
spread. 

In that domain individualism involved an exact scrutiny 
by every mind which issued in common conclusions acknow- 
ledged byall. It proved constructive, and the synthesis be- 
tween individual effort and general knowledge was attained. 
But it was not so in other fields of research. Elsewhere 
individualism either proved largely barren as in metaphysics, 
or occupied itself in destruction and negation as in history 
and theology. Locke began as confidently as Bacon. The 
human mind treated as a tabula rasa, the banishment of 
preconceptions, was to issue in a systematic recognition of 
the laws of the mind based on observation of its phenomena. 
But instead of a law of gravitation unifying phenomena 
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which had appeared totally unconnected, an unfertile specula- 
ative chaos supervened in Hume’s negations. 

Theology dethroned stood apart, grey-headed, solitary, 
not holding converse with her neighbours—a Lear deserted 
by those who had formerly paid her allegiance. The one 
surviving organisation which witnessed to the old synthesis 
—the Papal Church—remained isolated, while passers-by 
smiled at Giant Pope and reported him to be mumbling 
and toothless. No longer understanding the ‘ time-spirit’ (it 
seemed), no longer assimilating and subduing it as Origen 
took in the new Platonism or Aquinas the new Aristote- 
lianism, the Church appeared only to cling to the relics of her 
lost dominion. The picture was the more pathetic because 
she would part with nothing which recalled happier days. 
Even the assertion of the deposing power, even the con- 
demnation of Galileo, were long persisted in. The Regnans 
in excelsis which Pius thundered so impotently against 
Elizabeth had all the masterful tone of Boniface’s Unam 
Sanctam two centuries and a half earlier, and the claim it 
advanced was persisted in up to the eighteenth century. 
The old proud intolerance was stereotyped in the establish- 
ment of the congregation of the Holy Office of the Inqui- 
sition in 1542, which continued thenceforth to use the 
language and method of the days of papal power. In her 
old age the Church appeared to be unable to put off the 
masterful habits of speech acquired during so long a period 
of dominion. ‘The antithesis between the old standpoint 
and the new seemed here most complete by the time the 
eighteenth century was reached, and it only deepened as the 
century advanced. A reconciliation appeared beyond hope. 
The dogmas, the Donation of Constantine, the claim to 
depose kings, the claim to correct science, had all been 
found out. They were an imposition on mankind. They 
had been the ‘ frauds of the priests’ designed to gain power 
for their caste. Such was the view of Protestant England 
and of the intellectual pioneers of the French Revolution. 

The Church had in reality been active behind her own 
entrenchments, both intellectually and morally. She had 
gone through a period of penance and purification after 
the rebellion of Luther. Ignatius Loyola, Charles Borromeo, 
Philip Neri had inaugurated a far-reaching moral reform 
within the territories that remained to her. To the faithful 
remnant she was still more venerable in her age and isolation 
than in the days of her lost dominion. The world had for 
them simply goneastray. They served their mistress patiently 
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and waited for happier days. But active commerce grew 
less and less between the Church and the intellectual world. 
To the more advanced representatives of the time-spirit she 
gradually came to be an object of hate, or of derision, or 
of curiosity. The eighteenth-century Deists attacked the 
Christian dogmas openly. In the Church of England lati- 
tudinarians—more effectively--banished them from the in- 
tellectual arena, and relegated them to the position of rois 
fainéants of religion. The old theology, but above all the 
Roman theology, represented, for those minds which were 
most typical of the age, a civilisation forever bygone. ‘The 
‘ period of conquests,’ wrote Goethe, ‘seems to me to have 
‘ for ever departed from the Catholic Church.’ 

But when her assailants turned to their own sciences they 
found them indeed friends with the friendship of Pilate 
and Herod, but with little unity beyond common opposi- 
tion to their discrowned ruler. History retained in Bossuet 
a coherence which it lost in Hume. In its new exponents 
it no longer ministered to the great providential conception 
of the Church, to which that was true which supported or 
illustrated her claims. Its genius, so far as it was scientific, 
was negative rather than constructive. It affected to dis- 
card and despise mythical tradition, but it had not analysed 
or mastered its own sources of positive knowledge, nor its 
relations to other sciences. And it often ministered (in 
fact) to prejudices scarcely less strong than the preconcep- 
tions of those ages when beautiful legends were no sooner 
imagined than believed, no sooner believed than they were 
illumined with strange and inspiring beauty on the scroll of 
Church history. The individualist metaphysic which had 
broken up into different schools—into the different varieties 
of empiricism, intuitionism, and idealism—eventually tainted 
with its characteristic vice social and political speculation. 
An individualistic theory of the rights of man and the 
doctrine of an ideal state of nature as untrue to fact as 
Locke’s tabula rasa, obscured in different ways the perception 
of the organic unity of the race. Physical science alone was 
orderly and fruitful, and it stood almost as much out of 
relation to the rest of knowledge as theology itself. 

Theology, indeed, the basis of the old synthesis, was in an 
anomalous position—not really accepted by the genius of the 
time-spirit, and making no serious attempt to trace its rela- 
tions to knowledge in general. Yet it retained a hold on the 
masses, and its old unifying function was not replaced by any 
rival power. No world-philosophy or life-philosophy could 
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be satisfactorily attempted. The age shrank from avowed 
scepticism, and yet had lost the sources of enthusiasm. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there still lingered 
among master minds much of the faith associated with 
the medieval synthesis. Bunyan and Milton regard the 
unseen universe and the drama of the Christian life with 
an imaginative faith not far inferior to that of Dante. From 
Shakespeare to Jeremy Taylor there still survives the clear 
recognition of the relations of man with infinite spiritual 
forces. Man is still, in Mr. Stephen’s words, ‘in the pre- 
* sence of infinity and eternity; life isa brief dream;... 
* heaven and hell are behind the veil of phenomena, which at 
‘ every step one finds vanish into the vast abyss of ever- 
‘ present mystery. To all such thoughts the writers of the 
‘ eighteenth century seem to close their eyes as absolutely as 
‘ possible.’ (ii. 370.) 

The phenomena of life and of history thus tended to be- 
come meaningless and disconnected. The old canvas on 
which the history of the world had been depicted as an ever- 
present scene before a God external to time, justifying his 
ways, exhibiting his providence and his judgements, was by 
some set aside as an interesting but unscientific relic, in 
part venerable; by others it was rent and put away with 
contempt. But what existed in its place? No coherent 
view of history at all. Authority and tradition were re- 
jected. They belonged to the superstitious past and were 
done with. In their place we have the thin optimism of 
Shaftesbury or Bolingbroke—the satisfaction at having out- 
grown superstition, the pleasures of contempt. 

‘Hume,’ writes Mr. Stephen, ‘ having abandoned the old theological 
and metaphysical synthesis, has reduced the race to a mere chaos of 
unconnected individuals. He cannot recognise, even when they are 
brought before him, the great forces which bind men together. A 
nation is not a living organism, but a temporary combination in various 
conformations of colourless units. National character results from forms 
of government; forms of government are the work of chance. ... Even 
the great movements of thought present themselves to him as accidents. 
Religious wars are simple follies, for a controversy about an article of 
faith which is utterly absurd and unintelligible is not a difference in 
sentiment, but in a few phrases and expressions which one party accepts 
of without understanding, and the other refuses in the same manner. 
. . . It isno wonder if history presented itself as a mere undecipher- 
able maze to the eighteenth-century thinkers, of whom Hume is the 
most complete representative.’ (ii. 184.) 


To live in an unexplorable maze, like living in a land 
of darkness, deadens certain faculties. When there is no 
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clue or no light, speculation seems vain and tends to cease. 
Enthusiasm is killed. Enterprise is without motive. To 
make the best of things, and to learn to feel your way about 
without troubling as to the unexplorable and unknowable. 
is the appropriate temper. It is a utilitarian temper and 
keeps to the work ready to hand—cultivez votre jardin. In 
the complacent it refuses to grumble and makes the most of 
work done under inevitable limitations. Hence the optimism 
of Shaftesbury or Tindal. In profounder and more restless 
spirits a natural vein of melancholy is deepened by the dark- 
ness. And so we see it in Swift. Cynicism and absence of 
enthusiasm are inevitable—and they are visible in various 
forms in Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Voltaire, Gibbon, and 
Swift himself. Such thinkers as Butler and Johnson upheld 
a religious philosophy—but it was a philosophy of patience 
under untoward appearances which were unknown to the 
buoyant and triumphant faith of the medieval world. 
Moreover, not only had the old faiths ceased to inspire, 
but their former power of inspiration was largely over- 
looked or disbelieved. The historians of no period have 
more needed Disraeli’s rebuke that ‘great movements are 
‘due not to intrigue but to faith. Thus even Gibbon 
fails to appreciate the intense force in history as motives, of 
beliefs and inspiring enthusiasms which he does not share. 
His own cynicism or scepticism touches and often blurs 
his best pictures, and it is only an exaggeration of the 
truth to say what an acute critic has said—that his stately 
array of the dramatis persone of history passes before the 
reader like a funeral procession. Hence also the astonishing 
want of perception visible in Bolingbroke’s verdict on great 
men, landmarks in the evolution of thought—on Descartes, 
on Malebranche, on Leibnitz, on Plato himself. They are 
all victims, in his language, of ‘ metaphysical delirium.’ 
And Plato alternates between the ‘ false sublime ’ and moods 
in which he ‘sinks down, and lower no writer can sink, 
‘into a tedious socratical irony, into certain flimsy hypo- 
‘ thetical reasonings that prove nothing, and into allusions 
‘that are mere vulgarisms, and that neither enforce nor 
‘ explain anything that ought to be explained or enforced.’ 
(‘ Works,’ iv. 141.) Such verdicts could only be possible 
in the peculiar darkness of a period which on such subjects 
was a night between two days. Plato was no longer the 
man God-inspired who had beheld the logos before he came. 
He was not yet viewed in relation to those to whom he 
spoke, and to his predecessors and successors. Platonism 
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was regarded as a group of dead formule vivified provision- 
ally by an eighteenth-century spirit and then measured by 
an eighteenth-century standard as by an absolute norm of 
truth. Such is the marvellous courage of conviction, 
worthy of ‘ Athanasius against the world,’ which a strong 
individualist temper may give. The old securus judicat of 
the Church was gone. The new securus judicat of historical 
science had not come. The individual could think as he 
pleased. 

But while science and negation were working hand in 
hand and triumphing over tradition, authority, and the 
Church, came a very curious reshuffling of the cards with 
unexpected consequences. While individualism was claim- 
ing to share the triumphs of science, proofs sprang up in 
opposite and unexpected quarters, to show that the claim was 
false and even absurd. Individual effort, intent on ascertain- 
ing the objective law and framing a synthesis, had triumphed 
in physical science—because, as we have already seen, it was 
not in the last resort individualism. It obeyed the law 
which bound together individual effort and made it organic 
and corporate. It had little temptation to disobey it, for 
the terrain of physical science was removed from the angry 
passions which agitate and divide. The observatory shared 
the atmosphere of serenity in the light of eternity of the 
starry heavens themselves. But individualism in an atmo- 
sphere of conflict was widely different. Defiance of law and 
indifference to synthesis failed, for the reasons which made 
obedience to the law and the attempt at synthesis succeed. 
And so a few critical years so completely wrecked the 
eighteenth-century individualism that sanguine spirits 
among the adherents of the older order thought that the 
Church was to come back and that the main lines of the 
medieval synthesis were to be restored. 

Had individualism then been simply a failure? Far 
otherwise. But the shock of the Revolution brought out 
with intense force the fact that its work was not an end 
but a means; that individualism which was self-willed was 
a curse; that the true function of that liberation of the 
individual mind in which the reformers had gloried was to 
give it liberty to attain the best unfettered by a premature 
synthesis, which, though it might be unifying, was clearly 
seen to be not commensurate with the facts. Such freedom 
tended not to the denial of authority, but to the free ac- 
ceptance of that highest expert authority which it helped 
to create. It may be said that the lesson of the Revolution, 
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coming as it did with the lesson of scientific achievement, 
revealed with startling clearness this discrepancy between 
the two views of liberty which had been marching together 
under one banner. 


Two paths were then open—the reactionary and the scien- 
tific; to reject individualism and return to the old synthesis, 
or to correct it and attempt to make it subservient in 
sociology, politics, history, as it had been already in physical 
science, to a higher synthesis. De Maistre and the German 
Romanticists took the one path; Niebuhr, Ranke, and the 
scientific historians took the other. The world-philosophy 
which each course represented was sketched, in the first 
instance, on the one hand by Bonald and Lamennais, on 
the other by Comte. With a Frenchman’s penetrating 
quickness and exaggeration of statement, with an absence of 
the sense of humour, with a utopian divorce from what was 
practicable in the concrete which repelled slower thinkers, 
Comte was the first to see clearly the central issues from 
the purely scientific standpoint. Both lines of thought are 
now yielding to a view which comprehends the two. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than briefly 
indicate some of the various sources of this new synthesis. 
And we can only point to main currents in a stream which 
has had many tributaries. Bonald and De Maistre set 
up against individualism and anarchy the banners of tradi- 
tion, social and family life, and authority. They brought 
back into the field of speculation the old Church, wonderful 
still in its vitality and organisation, so long unnoticed 
and despised by the thinkers. The Church had sullenly 
refused to acquiesce in rationalism, or to test by the results 
of a smart argumentative duel the convictions on which it 
had lived. And Bonald now pointed to the wise practical 
instinct which this course displayed. The customs and 
immemorial beliefs so contemptuously rejected by the indi- 
vidualist philosophers as irrational were, he said, justified 
practically as embodying wisdom gained from the experi- 
ence of generations or tested by it, and as the basis of order 
inthe community. Their rejection had issued in the anarchy 
of °98. Bonald renewed the old philosophy of Euripides. 
‘ We do not reason subtlely about the gods. The traditions 
‘ of our fathers and those which we possess coeval with time, 
‘ no argument can overthrow these.’ And the distinctively 
Christian beliefs, too, were justified by their yet higher prac- 
tical value, and traced to the revelation of God to man. 
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The corporate reason of man is analysed by Bonald. The 
family, the nation, the Church, treasure up and accumulate 
wisdom and hand it down from generation to generation. 
Christianity is the basis of the synthesis. 

On this foundation of philosophical traditionalism was 
reared a movement which brought back for a brief space many 
ideals of the middle ages. De Maistre’s ‘Du Pape’ was 
the earnest enforcement by a statesman of the value of the 
Papacy as a factor in international politics. Pius VII. by 
his high character was able for the moment to stand the light 
which was thus cast upon him. Lamennais emphasised the 
lessons of De Maistre. Both writers expressed a feeling 
which, for a few years, was general. We remember its chief 
manifestations in Chateaubriand and in the Romantic school. 
Napoleon himself had for a brief space conceived of himself 
as a Charlemagne. Men dreamt of the ages of chivalry and 
faith. Frederick Schlegel elaborated his ideals in a philosophy 
of history. Augustus Schlegel prophesied the return of think- 
ing men to the old Church. Romance became Christian 
or medizval from Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala’ to the stories 
of Tieck and La Motte Fouqué. Cornelius and Overbeck 
breathed into their pictures the spirit of Fra Angelico. The 
Romantic school in Germany were the flower of the age. 
Many of them—though by no means all—joined the Church 
of Rome. Sir Walter Scott kindled in Protestant England 
an enthusiasm for ideals which he professed to criticise. 
And his was one of the influences to which the revival of 
Catholic sympathies in the Oxford movement was due. 

This Catholic reaction, preceding in order of time the 
scientific and critical movement in history, supplied materials 
for it in two ways. In the first place, Chateaubriand, 
Bonald, Lamennais, the Schlegels, and the German Roman- 
ticists brought the past to life again and called attention 
to it. If the light they threw around it by their enthusiasm 
was not, as some of them supposed, direct from heaven, it 
yet made the middle ages once again vivid and conspicuous. 
The light was designed as an aureole; it served as the 
limelight in which the scientific historian could see to do his 
work. Men studied the records of history with new zest 
and intelligence. 

Secondly, the irresistible rehabilitation by the Romantic 
school of the nobility and beneficence of Christian institu- 
tions against the exaggerated depreciation of the eighteenth 
century raised at once the question of relativity. The only 
possible reply was: ‘These may once have been valuable; 
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‘ they are now outgrown.’ This raised problems essential to 
the new historical method—the relation of institutions to 
their time ; relation to their place and environment. 

In the Church historian Dollinger the Romantic impulse 
and the scientific coalesced. So too in some degree with 
Frederick Schlegel. Ranke received his first impulse towards 
critical history from reading ‘Quentin Durward.’ Hegel has 
placed on record his own obligations to the Catholic 
historical revival, not only to the philosophy of history as 
represented by F. Schlegel and Lamennais, but to Catholic 
students of comparative literature and religion like Abel 
Rémusat and Saint-Martin. 

Influenced on the one hand by De Maistre, on the other 
by the collectivism of Saint-Simon, Auguste Comte brought 
to his survey of history elements of scepticism and of en- 
thusiasm. With romantic attachment to the old stately 
machinery of the Church, he was yet intellectually an 
empiricist of the deepest dye. With French logical precision 
and love of system, he reconciled his opposing tendencies 
by a sharp division between heart and head. For the head 
science alone is possible. For the heart a religion may be 
found in the subjective synthesis. For the head the whole 
universe, including the history of man, was amenable to the 
strictest scientific methods. To the intellect the transcen- 
dental was utterly inaccessible. Positive facts and their con- 
necting laws were all in all. The relations of the physical 
sciences to one another are analysed in the ‘ Positive Polity,’ 
though without fully adequate knowledge. The laws of 
human developement in history are treated in some respects 
with a masterly hand. The application of the inductive 
method to the story of man is attained, though only on broad 
lines and with an undue predominance of theory over fact. 
For the heart religious enthusiasm may reign as of old in the 
monk’s cell or in the medizval cathedral. But man knows 
nothing beyond the visible universe and its story. Humanity 
—the developing crganism—idealised, regarded as gradually 
working out the salvation of the human race with increasing 
civilisation, was the object of love and awe. The new 
Church —the basis of the new synthesis—was to have men of 
science for its high priests. Symbolism of the great known 
forces and facts was to replace symbolism of the unknown, 
in ceremonial pageant and liturgy. 

Hegel laid down lines on which later on these two views, 
the Christian and the scientific, have been partially recon- 
ciled. Starting from Idealism, and from the conception of 
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spirit, while he deals less elaborately than the French 
philosopher with the practical field with which Comte concerns 
himself, he supplies nevertheless the missing link. Comte’s 
presentation of historical developement, which fascinated 
J. S. Mill, took the external point of view to which Hume’s 
philosophy had led. Comte stands without, a spectator of 
the great procession, whose order and arrangement he 
analyses. By Hegel historical evolution is regarded from 
within as the developement of spirit. The outer facts are 
expressions of inner forces. For Comte patriotism gradually 
gives place to the worship of Humanity. Hegel attains a 
similar result from a more objective standpoint. In his 
eyes national spirits gradually realise themselves and tend 
to merge in the world-spirit. The developement of institu- 
tions, of ideas, of nations, of religions, under the influence of 
local surroundings becomes the subject of history. He 
attains to the comparative method, and the scientific con- 
ception, though with insufficient recognition of our modern 
canons for testing and weighing evidence. 

But Hegel’s world-spirit is, moreover, God realising Himself 
in the history of man. It precisely fills up the lacuna 
which Comte’s philosophy necessarily left void, unable to 
advance further along an empirical and positivist road. 
Comte’s Humanity was avowedly and necessarily incom- 
plete. Its completion must involve the recognition of a 
transcendental element. This element Hegel distinctly 
contemplated. The Divine realising itself in the human, by 
a process in its outer manifestation amenable to scientific 
investigation, supplied the missing key to the position. It 
gave a flat negation to positivism as a final creed. But it 
may, as Professor Caird has pointed out, be regarded as 
really explaining and developing the fundamental ideas of 
Comte. 


Mr. Balfour—once again seizing with quick intuition a 
vital distinction which affects contemporary thought—has 
perhaps done more than any thinker to popularise the word 
‘non-rational.’ And this phrase will help us in tracing 
clearly the line of cleavage between the characteristic tem- 
per of the eighteenth-century thought and the historical 
and evolutionary standpoint of the nineteenth century. To 
the individualism of the eighteenth century the conquests 
of the individual analytic reason were coextensive with the 
rational. Subjection to Authority and Tradition was ir- 
rational. From the standpoint of social and evolutionary 
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philosophy there was in addition a vast mass of human 
conviction which belonged to neither category. It was 
‘non-rational.’ It was the product of human experience, 
or a legacy from the past, often recognised as authoritative 
from its practical value, but not yet analysed; much of it 
the conquest of the reason of the race, although not yet 
traced to its rational sources by the reason of the individual ; 
containing wheat and tares; to be preserved and sifted, but 
on no account to be destroyed. 

Hence we have a marked change in our estimate both of 
the material for history, of the standard whereby it is to be 
appraised, and of the faculty whereby it is to be utilised. To 
the dilemma ‘true’ or ‘ untrue,’ Mr. Balfour adds the Scotch 
verdict of ‘not proven.’ To the optimist of the eighteenth 
century his own standpoint was absolute and final; and the 
characteristic convictions of his time were therefore true ; 
discarded tradition was untrue. For those who recognise 
that history is still in the making, human faculty and know- 
ledge still developing, still falling short of inherent possi- 
bilities, it is impossible to regard their own standpoint as 
ultimate, or their own convictions as absolute truth ; impos- 
sible to regard those past conditions of thought from which 
their convictions have been evolved as simply error. We see 
more than our predecessors if we rest on their shoulders. 
But we do not yet see all. This view is essential to the 
new spirit in history. Hence the desire of the modern 
historian to learn from all sources and the diminution of 
the old dogmatic authoritative tone, which are obvious to the 
present-day observer. The thirteenth century was quick to 
accept. The eighteenth was quick to reject. The nineteenth 
has been slow to do either finally. It has extended to all 
fields of knowledge that patient waiting on facts which was 
the secret of Bacon’s hoped-for ‘victory by obedience.’ It 
has canonised in the intellectual sphere an old virtue— 
patience. It has thrown a glory in certain departments 
round that which was to the inquisitor a vice—doubt and 
suspense of judgement. 

To explore the non-rational sources of knowledge, in the 
past history of the race, has been then one of the characteristic 
labours of the nineteenth-century historian—to collect and 
sift what the eighteenth century simply rejected. ‘ L’esprit 
‘du XIX siécle,’ writes Vacherot, ‘est de comprendre et de 
‘ juger les choses du passé. Notre cuvre est d’expliquer ce 
* que le XVIII siécle avait mission 4 nier.’ For this reason 
the sympathy with the past, which is so whole-hearted in 
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Chateaubriand, in De Maistre, in the German Romanticists, 
that they would fain bring it back again, is of necessity 
dramatically strong, in the best scientific historians of our 
time. If we would really know and judge the facts we must 
know the conditions, motives, forces. If we would know 
them we must at least have that sympathy with those who 
lived in their midst and were affected by them which 
Edmund Kean would have with Shylock. His own judgement 
may disapprove when Shylock produces his scales; but for 
the moment the feeling of the actor is that of the Jew. The 
historian must be sympathetic before he can master the very 
material for critical examination. Contrast the treatment 
of medieval or Christian ideas by Gibbon and by Harnack. 
With Gibbon the truest vision of outer fact cannot prevent 
the constant suggestion of an eighteenth-century ethos—of 
cynicism, with perhaps the alternative of ignorant fanaticism, 
in the ages when poetry, heroism, and uncritical faith governed 
so many lives. Harnack lives in imagination in the ages 
whose thought he depicts. Contrast Hallam—an eighteenth- 
century survival—with Ranke; contrast Voltaire with Renan. 
Ranke’s masterly impartiality, Renan’s extraordinary sym- 
pathetic insight, restore to history in the one case true per- 
spective, in the other that inner life of ideas which Hegel in 
his turn seemed to see almost stripped of its external cloth- 
ing. Contrast, again, Hume’s treatment of religious contro- 
versies and religious formule with their treatment by 
Auguste Sabatier. To the former the history of dogma is a 
story of puerile folly; to the French thinker, as to Harnack 
himself, it is a drama of surpassing interest in which the 
deepest passions and convictions and most real interests of 
humanity as conceived at each epoch were concerned. Con- 
trast, again, Bolingbroke’s contempt for Plato and Descartes 
—to which we have already alluded—with Hegel’s attitude 
towards the thinkers of the past. By the former, thoughts 
which were the germs of great discoveries are judged with- 
out any realisation of their potential content or of the 
limitations imposed on their expression by the conditions of 
contemporary culture. To Hegel they are precious stones— 
though at times roughly hewn—in the great edifice which 
evolution has been gradually building. Bolingbroke can only 
see incidental defects of form which his age has outgrown. 
Hegel detects the living spirit within, the life of further 
developement. 

Living in the glow of a Zeitgeist which found expression 
in such world-spirits as Comte and Hegel, the specialists 
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worked with a new faith, while science supplied them with 
new methods and weapons. We have recently been reminded 
by several able writers of the nature of their work. No 
cleavage is absolute in point of time. Nineteenth-century 
methods were here and there apparent before the century 
began. Eighteenth-century methods have survived within 
our Own memory in some departments and some men. But 
Hegel’s doctrine of the organic unity of all knowledge 
and of the movement of Ideas in history has gradually 
leavened the thought of the age. Its influence is strong 
often even where it is latent. And the determination to 
bring the past under scientific examination, and thus to 
accumulate materials for appreciating the function of each 
department in the evolution of the whole, is unmistakeable. 
In history Niebuhr stands out as a landmark in his endea- 
vour to apply the critical method to early Roman history 
and to rescue the underlying truth from mythical accretions 
by the observation of the laws of historical evolution. Ranke 
was perhaps the real inaugurator of documentary criticism. 
‘ He is,’ says Lord Acton, ‘the representative of the age 
‘ which instituted the modern study of history. ... We 
‘meet him at every step, and he has done more for us than 
‘any other man.’ His serene and judicial fairness com- 
pleted the work begun by Voigt in obtaining fair treatment 
for the Papacy, ‘the key to the Middle Ages.’ Mignet’s 
study of manuscript sources was an advance in the path 
traced by Ranke. Sir Henry Maine in his ‘ Village Com- 
‘ munities’ marks, perhaps, the organic connexion between 
the new history and the new politicaleconomy. The laissez- 
faire method was an individualist survival as much belonging 
by nature to the eighteenth century as the histories of 
Hallam and Merivale. The historical and inductive methods 
of Schmoller and Wagner, and, in another department, of Le 
Play, have also triumphed. So too in philosophy. Sir W. 
Hamilton’s standpoint was largely that of the eighteenth 
century. To him, in Mr. Alexander’s words, philosophy was 
‘a number of separate problems falling apart like atoms in 
‘the void.’ Here the landmark is probably Hegel’s logic, 
with its unifying power and its wide imaginative sweep, and 
in some degree Hegel’s ‘ History of Philosophy.’ Historical 
evolution is to Hegel but one aspect of a wider conception. 
The Idea realises itself in Space as Nature, in Time as 
History. His daring imagination brought the unity of 
human knowledge to the highest conceivable point. The 
Logic ‘is as aerial a flight as the “ Paradiso ” itself.’ And the 
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history of philosophy is, in his eyes, the key to the unity 
attempted in his own system. Individualist reactions there 
will doubtless be, and ought to be, asa check upon exag- 
gerations of the organic conception. We have witnessed 
such a reaction in the land of Hegel himself. But the 
thought of the individual can never again ignore that wider 


corporate thought of which it is itself a part, and to which 
it ministers. 


Mr. Balfour terminates his address by a prophecy. He 
asks whether the immense extension of scientific knowledge, 
and of the application of scientific methods, will be unfavour- 
able to religion and will tend to materialism. And he 
prophesies that, on the contrary, the so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion will cease. ‘The very complete- 
‘ness and internal consistency’ of the purely scientific ex- 
planation of things ‘ would establish its inadequacy. The very 
‘fact that within it there seemed no room for spirit would 
* convince mankind that spirit must be invoked to explain it.’* 
He is concerned with physical science—to which he regards 
all science as ultimately reducible. But the question is 
equally applicable to the different view of science which has 
been taken in these pages. Does then—we may ask—the 
growth of evolutionary science, which the century has 
applied in different ways to all human knowledge, tend to 
exclude religion or even finally to dethrone Christianity ? 

We shall best obviate an almost inevitable confusion if, 
before answering this question, we glance once again at the 
medieval setting of Christianity with which, from long habit, 
the religion itselfis so often largely identified, and from which 
it is so seldom adequately separated. 

The medizval synthesis was, as we have seen, impressed on 
the imagination of Western Christendom by the pervading 
power of the visible Church. Regarded intellectually, it com- 





* The scope of the present essay does not admit of our discussing 
Mr. Balfour’s position as to the abstract possibility of a complete 
mechanical explanation of the universe. It must suffice to say that 
we hold with Wallace that the ultimate explanation even of sucha 
force as electricity is to be leoked for outside physics; and that the 
evolution theory presents ‘three stages in the developement of the 
organic world when some new cause or power must have come into 
action ’—causes ‘beyond all possibility of explanation by matter, 
its laws and forces,’ and to be referred to the ‘spiritual world.’ 
(‘ Darwinism,’ pp. 463-476.) A fortiori the social and historical 
sciences would not be reducible to mechanical explanations. 
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prised a philosophical method, a resultant philosophy, and a 
religious faith. The method was logical and dialectical— 
partly suggested by the Greek subtlety which, under the 
auspices of a diluted Aristotelianism, became the vogue in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘ Partly,’ we say, because it 
also exhibits the peculiar childlike acuteness and teachable- 
ness of the youth of the new semi-barbaric Christendom. It 
combines the most critical logic with the utmost credulity 
as to facts. It is interminable in its questions, docile in 
accepting an answer, provided it be coherent. Lord 
Westbury’s advice to the young barrister applies closely to 
its method—‘ Never make a mistake in logic. The facts 
‘remain at your disposition.’ Induction and the unfolding 
of Nature’s objective laws were hardly glimpsed. Yet the 
keen deductive and synthetical tendency in the thinkers of 
the time made them long for system. They could not rest 
satisfied with Bernard’s ‘ taste, for you cannot solve,’ or 
even with Anselm’s ‘ crede ut intelligas.? The human mind 
could, at all events, supply a subjective unity for those who 
had no hope of finding objective law. Nature was largely 
outside the orderly scheme. It wasa series of vivid dramatic 
scenes enacted by unseen agencies; not reliable or neces- 
sarily coherent, for the cheating devil was at work as well 
as the God of truth. Its more obvious and constant pheno- 
mena were worked into the intellectual system. But the 
idea of pervading rational law—underlying the scientific 
unification of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—was 
not attained. Still less was the further conception of law 
underlying the onward course of the universe entertained. 
But knowledge had its principle of order. Men looked 
for a clue to the intellectual maze, and they found it, as we 
know, in the Aristotelian Philosophy. The logic of the 
Stagirite was already known to Abelard. The metaphysic 
came over half a century later—at first in Arabian transla- 
tions. In the pages of Aquinas its authority is absolute. 
‘ The Philosopher ’ is as infallible as the Bible. Under his 
guidance the dialectical method attained to a complete 
synthetic philosophy. Holy Scripture, the Fathers, Aristotle 
are the infallible sources. Every conceivable question which 
the imagination can suggest presents the problems which 
the philosopher-theologian is called upon tosolve. Dialectic 
between pros and cons is the method of inquiry. Complete 
logical reconciliation is the object to be attained. Such is 


throughout, as we know, the form of the ‘Summa Theo- 
© logica.’ 
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But while the synthesis proposed to unify—to show the 
consistency of Theism, Christianity, and Reason—it also left 
an important place for ‘ Faith’ in the individual. Here the 
later scholastics did not quite faithfully follow out the 
deeper suggestions of Aquinas. The angelic doctor holds 
that even Theism, though proveable by the highest philo- 
sophical reason, must for the multitude—even for the 
average non-philosophical mind—be imparted ‘after the 
‘manner of faith.’ This is necessary not only from the 
insufficient philosophical endowment of the many, but still 
more because among those reputed wise (qui sapientes 
dicuntur) different conclusions are reached. He had before 
his eyes the Pantheism of the great Arabian philosophers. 
Theism and Christianity are, then, regarded as consistent 
with the very highest knowledge attainable. They are 
proveable by the truest process of reasoning coupled with 
revelation. But the educational force of the great medizval 
Church imparts them to the multitude as a faith. This 
point is of interest and importance in estimating the 
synthesis of our own day. 

The new synthesis began on very different lines from the 
old. The chastening effect of scientific training and of 
eighteenth-century negations had humbled the intellect and 
taught it its place. The questioning which led to the 
elaboration of the new synthesis—unceasing as the medizval 
—was no longer the universal questioning of the child, but 
that of the intelligent student who sees where real know- 
ledge is attainable and valuable replies are really to be 
looked for. The child interrogates his parent as though he 
were omniscient. The youth asks his tutor to complete a 
half-understood process. Medizvalism inquired ‘de omni 
‘ scibili et quibusdam aliis ;’ science ‘ interrogates nature,’ of 
whose ways it already knows something. 

The new method began, as we have seen, in the limited 
field of physics. Its very life consists in patient recognition of 
fact—where medizvalism was weakest. It is most tolerant to 
temporary logical incoherence, of which medizvalism was 
most impatient. The intellectual qualities it calls for have in 
them a moral element—candour, patience, love of truth, 
confidence in its ultimate attainment—akin indeed (as has 
been pointed out) to elements in Christian Faith, which 
trusts to the future to solve the enigma of the present, and 
to justify the perplexing ways of God, but most dissimilar to 
the qualities called for in the purely logical and dialectical 
tournaments of the Scholastics. And when the scientific 
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method with new boldness advanced to the consideration 
not merely of existing nature but of its genesis; not only 
of the physical world, but of human life and of history ; when 
laws of progress and evolution were generalised by the 
inductive method, these moral qualities were the more 
necessary. Uniformity wasless. Verification was far harder, 
often impossible. The conviction that patient research, 
absolute candour as to facts, scrupulous and judicial estimate 
of evidence, would in the long run yield the nearest approach 
to truth of which man is capable, became a deep and 
inspiring faith. 

We have then to consider in each synthesis the great 
imaginative force which has given it power over the many ; 
its method and philosophy ; and the religious faith which it 
allows and justifies. 

Now it seems evident in the first place that the great 
overmastering imaginative impulse which dominates the 
new synthesis is no longer theological, but scientific. In 
this respect there is a vast change in the position of religion. 
The medieval Church, which seemed almost a tardy realisa- 
tion of the material glory once associated with Messianic 
prophecy, has ceased to rule. But we may ask, Is Christianity 
justifiable as a faith, though no longer as the dominating 
teacher of all knowledge? Is it consistent with the new 
philosophical synthesis? Can Christ Himself rule though 
once again as a child in the manger? Can He rule as He 
ruled over the Greek Apologists, to whom faith was imparted 
not by a world-wide Church subduing the imagination, but 
by the intrinsic nature of the Christian message ? 

Scientific knowledge is no longer sought by the many 
amid the rays of light which surround the chair of the 
medizeval doctor of the Church of whom the Liturgy proudly 
sings: ‘In medio ecclesiz aperuit os ejus et implevit eum 
‘ dominus spiritu sapientiz.’ Science now rules in her own 
Ecclesia. And she has expelled certain visions very dear to 
our ancestors and closely entwined round their religion. Her 
researches have widely extended the reign of law. The 
visible interferences of the supernatural, which appeared 
in pre-scientific times constant and evident to the mass of 
men, are now regarded by very few in the same light as of 
old. 

Apart from this, however, the trend of thought appears to 
be moving already in the direction indicated by Mr. Bal- 
four’s prophecy. We can only speak of tendencies, because 
the new synthesis is, unlike the old, not a final mechanical 
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system, but an organic growth; and we have no specimen of 
the full-grown organism. The philosophical method of the 
new movement is a complete synthesis of all knowledge 
in the making; and religion is not excluded. Very much 
which in the controversies of the eighteenth-century seemed 
threatened with destruction is now asserting itself. The 
sayings of Plato were laughed at by the eighteenth-century 
critic. Yet his words o Ocds yewperpet come to us through two 
thousand years richly laden with the verifications supplied 
by modern science. The mathematician finds his own science 
at work in the laws of motion, in the phenomena of the 
planetary systems, in the laws of chemical combination. 

The ‘ Divine Child’ seems, indeed, to many very different 
but eager onlookers, to be once more sitting in the temple 
among the doctors of science hearing them and asking them 
questions, touching their answers with light from a world 
they had forgotten. Thus we have Catholics who find in 
the scientific movement a new interpretation and justification 
of the actual past developements in their theology, and of the 
organic unity of the Church which the Reformation de- 
stroyed; Protestants who see in it the fruits of the liberation 
of the intellect at the Reformation, which can be combined 
now as then with those personal relations with God to which 
science can say neither ‘aye’ nor ‘no;’ deep thinkers on 
either side who believe that the scientific study of the history 
of religion should issue in a ‘ Catholic ’ Church identified with 
a comprehensive theology, thus combining the fulness of 
personal with the fulness of organic religious life. To all 
of these Christianity appears to be necessary to the com- 
pletion of the new as of the old synthesis. 

The new mode of controversy differs from the old. ‘ We will 
not attack you,’ Mr. Morley says to the orthodox Chris- 
tianity, ‘we shall explain you.’ Absorption by a higher 
explanation, and not acute argumentative opposition, is the 
victory known to the new method—which sees a measure of 
truth everywhere, and victory only as the greater compre- 
hensiveness of the higher. And it may well be main- 
tained that the last word by way of explanation can never 
rest with science, but must appeal beyond it. The agnostic, 
indeed, will say now as ever that the appeal meets with no 
reply: that the apparent answer is but the echo of our own 
voices. But if answered at all it can only be by religion. 
A particular form of theology may be outgrown, but not the 
essence of religion. Phcenix-like it will rise from its funeral 
pyre. And this is—as we have said—what has actually 
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happened and is still happening. The preposterous enter- 
prise of Rabaud de St. Etienne, ‘tout détruire, puisque 
*tout est a recréer,’ has proved utopian in religion as in 
politics. The reactionary conservatives and the materialists, 
who feared and hoped that the developement of science 
would finally banish the conception of mind as the source 
of all, have both proved wrong. The Darwinians seemed to 
begin by denying teleology. Natural selection was supposed 
to have taken the place of rational purpose. But even- 
tually even the more destructive of them admitted, with 
Professor Huxley, a ‘ wider teleology ’—a régime of rational 
law which led from the simple to the more complicated 
organisms, and from the inanimate to the highest intelli- 
gence. And such naturalists as Wallace felt constrained to 
postulate a spiritual world underlying the whole process. 
A view akin to Wallace’s, of spirit underlying the evolution 
of phenomena, is that of the best philosophers of history. 

But we find a similar and still more interesting process 
of synthetic revival, transcending the older oppositions, in 
the dogmatic systems themselves. The old fixed structure of 
dogmatic theology, regarded statically, was fiercely attacked 
by Voltaire and by the last-century philosophers as a mass of 
superstition; by Hume as empty words. The various 
preachers of Deism, and of the scientific agnosticism which 
succeeded it—nay, even the liberal exponents of Protestantism 
exemplified by such thinkers as Whately and Arnold—treated 
much or even most of it as an arbitrary addition to Chris- 
tianity. Auguste Sabatier in his celebrated ‘ Esquisse d’une 
‘ Philosophie de la Religion’ voices the spirit of his time 
when he regards it dynamically and almost reverses the 
eighteenth-century verdict. Dogma is to him the expression 
of religion in various ages. It is necessary to the life of 
religion and for its transmission, as language is a natural and 
necessary vehicle for the expression and communication of 
thought. Professor Harnack’sinvaluable ‘ Dogmengeschichte’ 
supplies the pieces justificatives for Sabatier’s view. And we 
have been lately reminded that John Henry Newman from 
the Catholic standpoint had already given us a work both 
historical and philosophical, in which essential features in 
the views of both these writers were anticipated—a work the 
full significance of which his contemporaries were not in 
a position to understand. 

And this same reconciling power of the evolution 
of thought has explained, justified, and largely tran- 
scended the deadly quarrel between the Catholic and 
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Protestant. The tendency of Protestantism had early 
become anti-dogmatic. It fell back on the simple forms of 
Scripture, on religious feeling rather than complicated 
definitions. Later developements were in its eyes super- 
stitions and accretions. Catholicism, on the contrary, had 
been throughout dogmatic, and had fixed and stereotyped 
its dogmas. On the one side it was urged ‘ these dogmatic 
‘ formule are superstitious additions to Christ’s teaching; ’ 
on the other, ‘they are eternal truths.’ The antithesis, 
apparently fixed and unsurmountable, was solved by history. 
Both views were inadequate and unhistorical, yet both were 
in a measure true. History supplied to each factor that 
unknown coefficient which was needed to make them both 
true. History showed that the primitive biblical teach- 
ing must, if it lives and energises among men, submit to 
the law of life and develope in relation to the philosophies 
and civilisations amid which Christians have lived, reacting 
upon them, absorbing, rejecting, modifying, and being itself 
changed in outward form and expression. Hence the 
gradual developement of the dogmatic formule. History 
showed that the formule, though they may be the lawful 
heirs and representatives of Christ’s teaching, could not be 
regarded as having been crystallised into their present form 
by Christ Himself. A more enlightened developement of 
Protestantism had to admit the value of the dogmas, 
enlightened Catholicism had to recognise that it was only 
in germ that they had existed from the first. 

Once again, Sabatier recognises the evolution of dogma. 
But the living organism which underwent this dogmatic 
developement was the Catholic Church. Of this organism 
Protestantism had got rid. Yet its value—apart from its 
abuses-—is incontestable. And here again a distinguished 
writer, whose antecedents are those of a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and an English Jesuit Father approach each other very 
nearly. Speaking of Protestantism Professor Caird writes: 
‘ To the Protestant it seemed to be simply a return to the 
‘ original purity of the faith; to the Catholic it seemed to 
‘be a fatal revolt against the only organisation by which 
‘ Christianity could be realised. Really it partook of both 
‘ characters.’ And each writer seeks to restore the coefficient 
which would transform his own creed into a world-religion 
at once personal and organic. While the Scotch professor 
would desire the renewed existence of an organism which 
should voice the universal reason in the developement of 
Christianity, Father Tyrrell in his ‘External Religion’ has 
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urged strongly the necessity of that personal apprehension 
of religion by each man for himself within the Roman Com- 
munion which Professor Caird regards as the true aim 
which Protestantism combined with an individualism which 
in itself was ‘mere anarchy.’ The Jesuit might have 
written the following words, which are actually written by 
the Scotch professor : 


‘To us who have outlived the period when it could be supposed 
that the destruction of old, evidences in itself the construction of new 
forms of life and thought, it cannot but be obvious that the principles 
of private judgment and individual liberty are nothing more than 
negations. For as the real problem of an intellectual life is how to 
rise to a judgement which is more than a private judgement, so the 
real problem of our practical life is how to realise a liberty that is 
more than individual license.’ 


Within the Anglican Church itself we have signs of the 
same rapprochement between the synthetic principles of 
Catholicism and the individualism which is progressive but 
not disruptive. The reconciliation is visible in the best 
minds, notwithstanding party antipathies which remain 
very strong. ‘Essays and Reviews’ represented a survival 
of the old individualistic liberalism. ‘ Lux Mundi’ voices 
the most intellectual school of Anglican divines. The former 
was historical mainly in the sense of destroying the old— 
after the fashion of Colensoism. It was on the whole anti- 
dogmatic and unconstructive. Its genius was that of the 
eighteenth century rather than of the nineteenth. Historical 
reconstruction is very near to the heart of the school 
represented by ‘ Lux Mundi.’ 

Evolution is in the view of most of its exponents essen- 
tially optimistic. Reversion it recognises, but as temporary 
—like the receding wave in a flowing tide. It may be 
pessimistic for the time. For the wave may recede during 
a generation or a century. But the world-spirit on the 
whole advances. Hope and Faith are justified and sub- 
stantiated by a process which had achieved so much. And 
this very quality tends towards the realisation of Mr. 
Balfour’s prophecy. For ethical evolution can only attain 
its highest conceivable limit in religion. 

The Christian Ideal, and the relations of the human spirit 
with God, Hegel’s moral goal—self-realisation through self- 
denial—may well be regarded as completing the evolutionary 
scheme rather than as clashing with it. For Comte the 
highest in man sums up the best that has been achieved in 
the whole course of evolution. For Herbert Spencer the 
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Unknowable is the underlying Power behind evolution to 
which this achievement is due. Comte under the symbol 
of Humanity would worship the best we know. Spencer 
would worship the Unknown cause. Professor Caird truly 
says that each sees half the truth. The two halves may well 
be combined—as Hegel proposed to combine them—in the 
Christian faith which, in Caird’s words, ‘finds God in man, 
‘and man in God; which makes us regard the Absolute 
‘ Being as finding his best name and definition in what we 
‘most revere and love, or, what is the same thing, makes 
‘us see in that growing idea of moral perfection—which is 
‘ the highest result of human developement—the interpre- 
‘ tation or revelation of the Absolute.’ 


‘ All criticism of the world,’ writes Caird, ‘ while it detects evil in 
particular, implies an ultimate optimism. For if such criticism pre- 
tends to be more than the utterance of the tastes and wishes of the 
individual, it cannot but claim to be the expression of an objective 
principle—a principle which, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, is realising itself in the world. If, as Hegel said, the “ history 
of the world is the judgement of the world,” then conversely every 
true moral judgement is an anticipation of history; it is a discovery 
of the hidden forces that are already working out their triumph in the 
world even by means of that which seems most to oppose them; it is 
a prophetic sympathy with the spirit of the years to come which is 
“yearning to mix itself with life.” It is this objective character 
which often makes the words of genius carry with them such weight 
and power. ‘He spake as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes,” can be truly said only of one whose speech was like some 
natural force in its independence of merely individual or of temporary 
influences. . . . The universal spirit of man in the long struggle of 
developement is becoming more and more clearly conscious of itself 
and of the law of the world. It is only as the organ of this spirit 
that the individual can claim to judge the world; nor can we make 
that claim without taking up the ground of philosophical optimism 
and acknowledging that the soul of the world is just.’ (‘Social Philo- 
sophy of Comte,’ pp. 130, 131.) 


We have attempted to outline a movement characteristic of 
the time-spirit of the century—a movement the general 
nature of which appears to us remarkable and quite unmis- 
takeable. Yet there are in the nature of the case certain 
appearances which do not at first sight tally with what has 
here been said. 

In the first place, there have been many eighteenth-century 
survivals visible among us in the nineteenth century. We 
may glance at a few obvious instances in our own country. 
Hallam, Dean Merivale, and even Macaulay do not entirely 
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fulfil the nineteenth-century ideals of Ranke. The Mills are 
at first sight utilitarian survivals of Benthamism. Hamilton 
is an individualist. The laissez faire of Cobden is essentially 
unhistorical. The liberalism of John Bright and even of 
Lord Macaulay is also, like J. S. Mill’s liberalism, indi- 
vidualist. Nay, the whole liberal movement of the fifties 
and sixties partook of the same character. 

We believe that such instances are not really at variance 
with the general movement we have sketched. They only 
remind us that the characteristics of a contemporary move- 
ment are unequally exhibited in individuals according to 
their special circumstances, and that the majority only 
gradually recognise its exact nature. But they are often 
the instruments of a movement whose principles they do not 
adequately master. Strenuous individualism is, as we have 
seen, an important factor in intellectual developements which 
are in their ultimate analysis corporate. Macaulay’s mind 
was not speculative. His traditions were Whig, and they acted 
as prejudices. But he put into his historical work that inde- 
fatigable and conscientious research which the new historical 
spirit inspired. And, in spite of bias, he made a noteworthy 
contribution to its objects by making the past really live 
again. John Mill was eminently characterised by the 
splendid impartiality of the new method and its teachable- 
ness, as opposed to eighteenth-century contemptuous 
dogmatism. If his inherited standpoint was individualist, 
he was on the other hand deeply affected by Comte and 
had a share in the intellectual parentage of Spencer. The 
Kantian element in Hamilton prepared the way in England 
for Hegelianism. The standpoint of Cobden and Bright has 
largely given way to the organic principles of Conservatism 
or Socialism in politics; and laissez faire in economics is 
almost dead. 

So much may be said as to the survival of eighteenth- 
century methods and their value. And we might point to 
survivals in the Roman Church and in the Church of Eng- 
land of methods belonging to a much earlier date. The 
organic view explains these symptoms rather than suffers 
from them. For very unequal developement among indivi- 
duals, who form nevertheless units borne onward by the 
corporate tendency, is just what is explained by that view. 

But there is another phase now visible which appears to 
be not a survival but a reaction, and a reaction due to the 
very time-spirit it opposes. It was pointed out by Lord 
Acton four years ago as one of our ‘rocks ahead.’ It has 
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recently been emphatically noted by another writer as a 
growing danger. Of late years in England the tremendous 
developement of material and consequently of specialisation 
in history proper—a developement itself due to research 
under the influence of the new scientific faith—has had the 
curious result of an apparent return on the part of some 
of our historians to eighteenth-century defects—to mere 
specialism, which has lost all sense of the synthesis to which 
it should minister. 


‘They assert,’ says an able writer, ‘ that history ought to deal only 
with facts. So did Ranke. But Ranke meant that the historian 
should stand by absolutely impartially, and let the epoch which he was 
studying develope itself, in all its aspects, without incurring either his 
moral condemnation or approval. The new school mean that the 
historian has no business with ideas, or motives, or tendencies; it is 
his business solely to inquire, Did this happen or not happen? Did it 
happen this way or that? This intention to limit the historian’s view 
to the concrete fact is naturally joined with an intense specialisation. 
Nothing could be further from the historian of to-day than the desire 
to work with the whole field of history constantly before his mind, as 
Ranke worked. Large views are false; the only genuine work is done 
in a corner.’ (‘The Mind of the Century,’ Fisher Unwin, p. 68.) 


As Bacon utterly failed to understand the light cast on 
observation by hypothesis, based on a wide view of facts 
and uniformities, so these modern English historians, with 
British unimaginative practicality and a British contempt 
for that in which they do not excel, have incurred the risk 
of turning into very refined and highly developed Dryas- 
dusts and Casaubons. Such writers should remember Lord 
Acton’s warning: ‘The want of an energetic understanding 
‘ of the sequence and real significance of events . .. is 
* ruin to a student of history.’ Historians should learn from 
men of science ‘how to secure fulness and soundness in 
‘induction, how to restrain and to employ with safety 
‘ hypothesis and analogy.’ 

Very different from the ideal of this modern English 
school is that exhibited by the great German writers 
Mommsen and Droysen—the historians of republican Rome 
and of the Macedonian Empire—or by Déllinger, the his- 
torian of the Church. Very different, too, is the model 
exhibited by more recent German masters. To turn the 
limelight on facts from every point of view, by imaginative 
hypothesis as to tendencies and motives, provided only that 
hypothesis is suggested by objective fact and not by sub- 
jective prepossession, is again the way of such writers as 
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Harnack and the great biblical critics of Germany. Facts in 
the unimaginative are often barren. They cannot by them- 
selves make the past live again, and it must live in order to 
disclose its vital secrets. 

That this tendency among English historians to neglect 
‘ideas’ is only temporary we cannot doubt. The time- 
spirit which it opposes is too strong to be checked. And 
the causes of such a tendency are partly ascertainable. 

Partly they are to be found, it may be, in a reaction 
against Froude and Macaulay—just in Froude’s case, largely 
unfair in that of Macaulay, as Sir Richard Jebb has, we 
hope, recently convinced everybody. The dominion over 
Froude of ideas which were prejudices, his skilful use (on 
oceasion)—under their influence—of research undertaken 
with a bias to make something live again which did duty 
for the past, but was not the past, offended against one of 
the most fundamental principles of the historical spirit. 
Froude substituted the insertion of his own ideas into history 
in place of the search for the ideas underlying history, and 
for their organic connexion. This jugglery—the professing 
to find in the past what he had in reality put there—made 
people suspicious. Ideas were discredited by their some- 
what unscrupulous use. 

But again the enormous growth of material, and constant 
discovery of evidence which modifies received conclusions, 
has led some of the best historians to regard all philosophy 
of history as premature. We would urge, however, that 
this view—very similar to Bacon’s view of physical discovery 
—admits of a similar answer in both cases. Hypothesis is 
necessary to test the bearing of each fact. It is not neces- 
sarily final, but is itself material for further investiga- 
tion. Copernicus’s famous work is an object-lesson in the 
value of hypothesis, even though its first form be crude and 
fanciful. The highly trained historical imagination is the 
key to the laws of historical evolution. Its possessor is the 
pioneer. Fresh researches may now and again show him to 
have been inaccurate; but it is to him, nevertheless, that 
we must look for our most fruitful generalisations. It is 
the very fact of Nature’s uniformity which justifies the 
scientific imagination as a clue to realms of fact and not of 
fancy: and so too, that ideasand tendencies do develope largely 
according to law, justifies the wide imaginative sweep of a 
trained historian. But the sure use of this faculty involves 
constant practice and severe training. If it is not cultivated, 
it wili become unskilful and uncertain. It may conceivably 
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be almost atrophied. And consequent failures and blunders 
will seem to justify a policy of limitation prompted in 
some instances by fastidious scrupulousness, in others by 
mediocrity. 

That there is some truth in what has recently been 
affirmed—that ‘the age has suddenly become bankrupt in 
‘ideas,’ if the remark be applied to England, many of us 
are uneasily half-conscious. The defect is not confined to 
English historians. The complaint is made that our philo- 
sophers are coming to be mere compilers, or exponents of 
the systems of others rather than thinkers ; perpetuators of 
the mannerisms and limitations of great philosophers, 
rather than heirs to their spirit bent on developing their 
ideas ; well equipped for examination, rather than produc- 
tive disciples; that ideas are imported ready-made from 
Germany, and exhibited rather than used. In statecraft we 
have (it is said) few men of creative genius. Among our 
younger statesmen especially, for one who is characteristic- 
ally a ‘ man of ideas,’ as, for instance, Mr. Wyndham, we 
have very many whose ability, however considerable, is 
exclusively practical. With the passing of Tennyson, 
Browning, and Arnold, ideas have diminished among English 
poets. Newman and Martineau have not left their equals 
in this respect in our theology. In the intellectual sphere 
a certain loss of individuality which often leads to the in- 
discriminate adoption of the conclusions or even the obiter 
dicta of the specialist authority, as so many dogmas, with 
little regard for context or antecedent reasoning, is apt to 
create for some the difficulty which David experienced in 
Saul’s armour. One is tempted sometimes to wish for a 
little rashness, for the scrip and stone and sling, for some 
exercise of adventurous faith in place of barren correctness. 

All this means, no doubt, that we are at times oppressed 
by the magnitude of the task which the scientific view of 
the world has opened before us. But it does not mean that 
at bottom we question that view. The youth of the nine- 
teenth century was sanguine and free. Its mature age seems 
in some degree to have got into certain grooves, under pres- 
sure of work, and to have been overweighted by the actual 
presence of an accumulation of material which could be 
dealt with very buoyantly in imagination. A somewhat 
similar paralysis of the thinking powers threatens us in the 
ordinary daily life of an over-civilised time. As the crowd 
of material oppresses the student, so the dazzling multiplicity 
of events, places, writings, brought before us by the modern 
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press and modern appliances, confuses the average mind. 
In both cases the result tells against real thought. It leads 
in the one case to somewhat mechanical labour, in the 
other to a life of passive impressions. But as the boy who, 
emerging from college, is dazzled by the variety of life into 
which he may be suddenly thrown, eventually (it is to be 
hoped) finds his level and chooses his own line, so with 
society as a whole. Further specialisation will tend to make 
the historian bring back a more comprehensive method 
into his own sphere. The impressionableness of English 
society will, we believe, be again replaced by the sturdier 
qualities of John Bull—-who was a very good sound thinker 
in his own way. Ideas will resume their lawful function 
among the intellectual, sound, active, independent thought 
among the mass. 

But perhaps this complacent prophecy is due to that 
optimism which Professor Caird holds to be at the heart of 
the evolutionary view of the world. It is at all events fit- 
ting to the pages of the Edinburgh Review, which has ever 
given sanguine support to the progressive forces of civilisa- 
tion. We cannot acquiesce in the supposition that the 
specialists in England will be ultimately false to what Renan 
has described as the very meaning of the historical move- 
ment of the century. 


‘If the immense historical developement of the latter end of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries has been productive of any 
result at all,’ Renan writes, ‘it is that which proves that there is a 
life of humanity just as there is a life of the individual; that history 
is not a purposeless series of isolated facts. . . . History is the neces- 
sary form of the science of everything. . . . The science of languages 
means the history of languages; the science of literatures and religions 
means the history of literatures and religions. The science of the 
human intellect means the history of the human intellect. To attempt 
to seize a given moment only of those successive existences in order 
to dissect and to fixedly examine it is simply falsifying their nature. 
For they are not complete at a given moment, they are merely 
tending towards completion.’ 
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Art. VI.—Essai Wune Psychologie politique du Peuple 
anglais au XIX° siecle. Par Emite Boutmy. Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris: 1901. 


(['sERe are times in the history of nations when the sense 

of corporate personality is in an unusual degree 
quickened and aroused. Such a time is the present, when 
the whole nation is mourning a much-lamented sovereign, 
and a long and glorious reign has been brought to a close. 
It is on occasions such as these that national life becomes, 
as it were, self-conscious, its pulses beat more quickly, andit is 
awakened to a sensibility more than ordinarily active and 
acute. The individual man is merged and lost in the 
citizen and the patriot. Such an epoch may well afford 
much matter for reflection. What is this spirit of nation- 
ality? How far is it a semblance or reality? Has it 
existed from the very beginning of history, or has its growth 
been only gradual? Questionings like these now very 
naturally force themselves upon the mind. 

Here, then, is opened up a field of inquiry which may 
perhaps be usefully styled that of the historical psychology 
of nations. It is an inquiry, too, that reveals some interest- 
ing, not to say surprising, features. One is so accustomed to 
think of national character and patriotism as having always 
and continuously existed, that it is difficult to conceive of a 
time when they did not. And yet, in truth, there was a 
time—during the whole period, indeed, from the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire until quite modern days—when 
national character was very faintly marked and patriotism 
almost flickered to extinction. Of this state of things there 
were several contributing causes. In the first place, the 
spread of Christianity, with its cosmopolitan tendency, 
weakened the sense of national personality. In the 
eyes of the early Christian convert, who, instead of being 
protected by his rulers, probably suffered persecution, life 
was but a journey; he felt that upon this earth he had no 
abiding city, no land to which he owed allegiance. His 
thought was that contained in Chaucer’s lines :— 

‘This world nis but a thurghfare full of wo, 
And we ben pilgrimes, passinge to and fro.’ 


It is scarcely too much to say that patriotism, in whose 
name indeed many violent deeds were done, was held to be 
even anti-Christian; so plainly incompatible was it with 
self-abnegation, long-suffering, and humility. At the same 
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time the Stoic philosophy tended in a similar direction ; 
man, so the Stoic said, is but a traveller, and duty and 
philosophy are the inns in which he rests upon the way. It 
was not until about the fifteenth century that patriotism 
began to take its old place among the virtues. When 
Machiavelli, who had, as Mazzini said, ‘ a profoundly Italian 
‘ heart,’ declared that he preferred his country to the safety 
of his soul, people thought him almost blasphemous; and when 
the Venetians defied the Papal thunders by averring that 
they were Venetians in the first place, and only Christians 
in the second, the world heard them with amazement. For 
there was a kind of novelty in the idea of love of country. 
Several other causes helped to make the corporate life of a 
nation very nearly impossible. First, nations were for 
centuries in the making. Next, modern languages, as we 
know them, were long in being developed; Latin, ‘ the 
‘ universal language,’ was the vehicle of literature, of science, 
and of diplomacy. It is evident, when we compare this 
state of things with the feeling of interested pride that 
nations now take in their individual tongues, that one 
powerful incentive to patriotism was conspicuously absent. 
Then the medieval ideas of the ecclesia wniversalis, of the 
respublica generis humani, or of the imperium mundi, the 
creation of the Holy Roman Empire, which aspired to 
universal dominion, and did actually embrace a great part of 
Europe, and the claims of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which overrode all boundaries, helped to produce the same 
result. When, for instance, we reflect that in 1580 two 
Jesuits, Campian and Parsons, obtained a Papal Bull, and, 
coming to England, proclaimed that the Pope had liberated 
Queen Elizabeth’s subjects from their allegiance, it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that among Roman Catholics, at 
any rate, there must have been very little sense of patriotism. 
Many forces, therefore, contributed for centuries to hinder 
the developement of national personality. 

A change, however, gradually occurred. In England, the 
country which interests us most and has the first claim on 
our attention, it happened comparatively early, perhaps owing 
to her insular position. The strong sense of corporate 
national life certainly helped the English Reformation, and 
inspired the revolt against the Papal claims to jurisdiction. 
In the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth the sentiment 
began to gather strength, and the love of England has never 
been expressed in more splendid literary form than it was 
by Shakespeare. The traits of English character were 
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beginning, by this time, to be well marked, and he not in- 
frequently refers to them; as, for instance, in the passage 
where the Constable of France compares the courage of the 
English with that of their mastiffs, whom they resemble in 
their ‘robustious and rough coming on, leaving their wits 
‘with their wives.’ In the seventeenth century, at any 
rate, a dislike of foreigners had become a distinct English 
characteristic, and it was manifested in many different ways. 
In the reign of James I. the apprentices of London so 
frequently insulted the Spanish Ambassador in the streets, 
that the Government had to interfere; and when in 1662 
the Russian Ambassador proceeded in state to be received 
at Court, he was jeered at by the mob. It was this incident 
that drew from Pepys the remark, ‘ But lord! to see the 
‘ absurd nature of Englishmen that cannot forbear laughing 
‘ and jeering at everything that looks strange.’ A statute of 
James I., again, made a sacramental test a condition of 
naturalisation ; and a duty was imposed on alien immigrants. 
Even the Scotch and Irish were viewed with ill-concealed 
suspicion. So bitter was the antipathy felt between the 
Scotch and English that in the reign of James I. the Statute 
of Stabbing was passed in order to try to prevent them from 
plunging their knives into one another’s bodies. The 
prevalent feeling of the time may be gauged from the 
following couplet taken from Cleveland, a seventeenth- 
century poet: 


‘Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom ; 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home.’ 


The English prejudice against anything Scotch lasted 
almost until the end of the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson 
declared that the finest sight a Scotsman ever saw was the 
high road that led him to England; that the country was 
so poor that it resembled a beggar clothed in rags with the 
skin peeping through the rents ; and that the Scotch boasted 
diffusion of learning was like the distribution of food in a 
besieged city where every one got a little, but no one a full 
meal. It was in a like spirit that Wilkes, when he heard 
Boswell complaining that he had lost his pocket-handkerchief, 
observed that it was the ostentation of a Scotsman in order 
to show that he possessed one. As to the Irish, they were 
detested and despised. We read, for instance, that in 
Bristol they were excluded from the trade guilds and the 
Council of the City. But they paid back with interest the 
aversion that the Saxon felt towards them. They would 
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not even learn the English language ; one of the greatest of 
the O’Neils declared that it did not become him to writhe 
his mouth in speaking it. 

Much greater was the English antipathy to foreigners, 
towards whom Defoe styled them ‘the most churlish people 
‘ alive,’ with the result that, as he said, 

‘ All men think an Englishman the devil.’ 


It required all the statesmanship of William IIT. to over- 
come the fact that he was a foreigner bred and born; and 
for this reason he was never really popular. It was to 
demonstrate how unreasonable this prejudice was that 
Defoe wrote his remarkable poem ‘The True-born English- 
‘man.’ The following lines contain the key-note : 
‘ A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 

A banter made to be a test of fools, 

Which those that use it justly ridicules; 

A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe.’ 


But William’s ill-judged exaltation of his Dutch favourites 
roused the national feeling to such a pitch that it at last 
found expression in that stringent clause of the Act of 
Settlement that made any foreigner, even though naturalised, 
incapable of becoming a Privy Councillor, or a member of 
either House of Parliament, or of enjoying any office or 
grants of land given by the Crown. 

It is, however, curious to observe that, this insular pre- 
judice notwithstanding, in some smaller matters the 
English displayed quite a strong appetite for foreign 
fashions. Shakespeare observed it, and mentions it in 
several of his plays. He makes the Duke of York in speak- 
ing of King Richard I[.—-whether by an anachronism or 
not it is difficult to say—refer to the 

‘ Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation.’ 
And again he makes Portia ridicule Falconbridge for his 
foreign affectations: ‘ How oddly he is suited! I think he 
‘ bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
‘ bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour everywhere.’ 

In matters of costume society followed very closely the 
fashion of the French—a custom that in the reign of 
Charles II. gave rise to a very curious incident, and almost 
brought about a dispute that threatened to disturb the 
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peace of Europe. It happened that a new court dress was 
invented to supersede the French mode that had hitherto 
been used, in order, as Lord Halifax said, that ‘we might 
‘look more like a distinct people, and not be under the 
‘servility of imitation.’ Louis XIV. was, however, so 
incensed at this piece of what he thought to be English 
independence that he put his footmen into the new court 
dress and ordered his noblemen to do the same. This was 
an insult that not even Charles, with a French pension in 
his pocket, was able to endure with equanimity. Again, it 
is certain that French influence was very great over our 
language and our literature. To be ignorant of French 
was at one time almost equivalent to being ignorant of the 
ways of good society; or, as Butler put it in his ‘ Satire on 
‘ our ridiculous imitation of the French,’ 


‘For, though to smatter words of Greek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted, and vainglorious, 
To smatter French is meritorious.’ 


In music, and in the arts generally, it cannot be said that 
the English merited André Chénier’s reproach of being 
ridiculous admirers of themselves alone. So far from that, 
the fashion of importing foreign artists was carried to a 
ridiculous extent. In the eighteenth century this craze for 
exotics, musicians, opera-singers, conjurers, and the like, 
reached its zenith, as may be gathered from the fact that a 
lady broke off a marriage engagement because her lover had 
independence enough not to follow the crowd in going into 
raptures over the soprano Farinelli. Hogarth, indeed, that 
modern Juvenal of the pencil and the brush, was constrained 
to lash this piece of silly affectation in several of his 
inimitable satires. Yet there was nothing more here than 
the transitory whim of fashionable circles, and dislike of 
foreigners was deeply ingrained into the character of the 
nation. So great was the feeling that it even affected the 
all-important question of gastronomy; for Lord Mayor 
Wilkes made a bid for popularity by ordering French wines 
not to be used at his banquets at the Mansion House. 

It is nevertheless remarkable that even in England, and 
much more upon the Continent, the sense of patriotism was 
in some respects very rudimentary until quite recent times. 
First, it was often grossly perverted by the violence of 
faction and of party ; for there were few who rose above the 
narrow view that a political or religious opponent could be a 
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real lover of his country. If, as sometimes happened, a 
throne fell vacant, the unhappy land became a veritable 
cockpit for the struggles of ambitious candidates and self- 
interested factions; as when upon the death of Sobieski, 
King of Poland, the nobility, to use the words of Bishop 
Burnet, ‘ plainly set the crown to sale,’ and chose the Elector 
of Saxony in his place. Religious bigotry and _ political 
passion as a rule made national prosperity quite a secondary 
interest, and patriotism was viewed, at least by those who 
took an active part in the conduct of affairs, either as the 
cant of a hypocrite or the folly of the simple. No terms of 
reproach were apparently too bitter for those who differed 
greatly from you. The Royalists stigmatised the Puritans, 
to use Mrs. Hutchinson’s phrase, as ‘the peste of the 
‘ Kingdome ;’ and the Tory Roger North declared them to 
be ‘enemies of Christianity, peace, and law.’ Even long 
after his time we find Dr. Johnson exclaiming that patriotism 
was the last refuge of a scoundrel. It is clear that formerly 
men allowed themselves, apparently with a good conscience, 
to do things from which a true patriot would now shrink. 
The soldier of fortune placed his sword at the disposal of 
foreign rulers, if they made it worth his while; he thought 
it no duty to consecrate his talents to the service of his 
country. Schomberg, for example, by birth a German, 
served in the armies of the Dutch, of the French, and lastly 
of the English; and in like manner the Earl of Leven led 
some regiments of Scots in the service of the Swedes. When 
Charles II. was compelled by his parliament to dismiss 
from his service a number of Roman Catholic officers, they 
crossed to France and formed a corps with which Louis XIV. 
was so pleased that he made himself their captain. Again, 
when titles to thrones were in dispute and intrigues were 
rampant, men often played a double part. Jacobitism, for 
instance, almost destroyed in many persons the sense of 
English national personality; it made Marlborough a 
traitor, to say nothing of Bolingbroke and Harley with their 
maze of dubious correspondence and their bewildering 
duplicity. Even Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sidney, those martyrs of liberty, stooped to accept French 
gold in the hope of embarrassing Charles II. Sidney even 
went the length of trying to instigate De Witt to invade 
England. Those ministers, too, who signed the infamous 
treaty that made Charles practically a servile pensioner of 
France, must, according to our present notions, have been 
strangely lacking in the elements of patriotism. When the 
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regicide Ludlow fled to Switzerland, he caused these words 
to be engraved upon his house: omne solum forti patria—to 
the brave every country is a fatherland. It was at least a 
frank avowal of cosmopolitanism that many felt, some 
practised, but few dared openly to confess. 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said to show how languid 
formerly was the sense of nationality even in countries like 
France and England, where it was developed comparatively 
early. In the nineteenth century, however, the history 
of Kurope has been pre-eminently the history of the evolu- 
tion of the national idea. Never before did the conversion 
of ethnological expressions into political bodies so rapidly 
proceed ; never before was the desire for national indepen- 
dence so fully satisfied. It would be superfluous here to 
tell the tale afresh, dramatic though it is. It is proposed 
merely to point out some of the most striking of the recent 
manifestations of nationalism, and to suggest some of the 
causes which have during the immediate past quickened its 
growth in such an unexpected manner. 

It is a curious coincidence and a notable fact that at the 
very time when national types are being deepened and 
strengthened, they are being subjected to a fuller philo- 
sophical discussion than they ever were before. Their 
growing prominence, in fact, has arrested the attention of 
the thinker; and so it has happened that one of the most 
remarkable ways in which the sense of national personality 
has manifested itself in recent years has been in the 
attempts of philosophical writers to analyse national idio- 
syncrasies, to penetrate the soul of the people, and to lay 
bare the springs of action. Elaborate and ingenious theories, 
if a little fantastic, have been formed, some of which may 
at least partially be accepted. It is noteworthy that, how- 
ever much their authors may disagree, t'ey have, upon one 
point at all events, arrived at a similar conclusion—that is 
to say, they have all found conclusive reasons for exalting 
the particular nation to which they happened to belong. 
Like the Greek generals, each of whom awarded the first 
place to himself, but who were unanimous in giving the 
second to Themistocles, these philosophers have each placed 
their own country in the premier position. It is of interest 
to note that this kind of speculation upon what may be 
called national psychology or physiognomy is comparatively 
new—at least, in anything like a scientific shape. Inci- 
dental remarks upon the subject, of course, were often made 
before, and it has sometimes been turned very skilfully to 
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literary purposes. Goldsmith, for instance, in his ‘ Traveller’ 
tried to portray the various peoples among whom he 
sojourned, and his poem contains some very happy touches. 
His remark upon the French that 
‘ They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem;’ 
and his description of the English, 
‘ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by,’ 


have very justly been admired. Hume was, perhaps, one of 
the first to treat the subject in a philosophic way, and it is 
worth noting that he came to the conclusion that of all 
races the English have the least differential characteristics. 
During recent times, however, the matter has been much 
more carefully worked out than it ever was before—in par- 
ticular by the French school of philosophical historians, who 
in this department have eminently distinguished themselves. 
This is a fact that is the more remarkable because the French 
eighteenth-century philosophers, with their doctrine of the 
abstract rights of man, which they held to be superior to 
the accidents of geographical position and of race, threw 
the whole weight of their authority upon the side of the 
forces that depreciated the sentiment of nationalism. A 
brief description of some of the views and arguments of 
a few representative thinkers will be enough to indicate 
the general line of thought. Guizot maintained that in 
France civilisation had most nearly reached its zenith: in 
England, he said, ‘the developement of society had been 
‘ more extensive and more glorious than that of humanity ;’ 
in Germany, ‘ the intellectual developement has always sur- 
‘ passed and left behind social developement ;’ in Italy, 
civilisation, not being so ‘ essentially practical as in Eng- 
‘land, nor exclusively speculative as in Germany, has been 
‘impeded by causes from without ;’ whereas in France, 
and France alone, has there been a perfectly harmonious 
and orderly developement. Michelet worked out the same 
idea with great eloquence. In England he found ‘human 
‘ pride personified in a people;’ in Germany, ‘ the India of 
‘ Europe, vast, vague, unsettled, prolific,’ ‘a profound im- 
‘ personality ;’ in Italy, the exaltation of the individual 
life; but in France he discovered civilisation so much in 
advance that in a burst of patriotic fervour he declared his 
‘ glorious country ’ to be henceforth ‘ the pilot of the vessel 
‘ of humanity.’ But national pride has not belonged solely 
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to the French ; for Gioberti in his ‘ Primacy of Italy ’ took 
elaborate pains to prove that she was the first country in 
the world. Nationality, indeed, has never before been made 
so frequent a subject of philosophic speculation. Patriotic 
feeling no doubt has too often warped the conclusions of 
the thinker ; but, putting that consideration aside, it is of 
none the less interest to note how many eminent writers in 
recent times have exercised their talents in a field of 
inquiry that was formerly little regarded. It was, for in- 
stance, the whole burden of Quinet’s teaching to insist upon 
the importance of national life and independence. Cousin, 
again, elaborately argued that each nation represented an 
idea; and Taine, that the character of each might be 
summed up into a formula, because, as he held, all the parts 
acted under the influence and direction of some overruling 
force--une faculté maitresse, to use his own expression. But 
perhaps no one has done more than Mazzini to stimulate the 
patriotic sense, and at the same time, it must be added, to 
ennoble it. ‘ Every nation,’ he said, ‘ has a special function 
‘or mission in the collective work, and a special aptitude 
‘ fitting her to perform that function.’ His theory of national 
vocations was one upon which he was never weary of insist- 
ing, and though it may have been difficult to sustain by 
scientific reasoning, there can be no doubt that it was 
attuned to and in accord with the spirit of the age. It 
is, perhaps, in this spirit that the Imperialist Englishman 
believes that the British Empire is the providential instru- 
ment for bringing light and civilisation into the darker 
places of the earth, and that upon his country is laid the 
special duty of supporting what Mr. Kipling calls ‘ the 
‘ white man’s burden.’ 

One of the most recent of these attempts to analyse 
national characteristics deserves especial mention; for any- 
thing that comes from the pen of M. Boutmy, the learned 
author of the ‘Development of English Constitutional 
‘ History,’ will be read on this side of the Channel with inte- 
rest and respect. His ‘ Essai d’une Psychologie politique 
‘du Peuple anglais au xix® siécle’ is a highly meritorious 
work; it is written with insight and with knowledge, and it 
is, for the most part, eminently fair. If M. Boutmy has not 
always avoided the patriotic bias, that perhaps is not to be 
imputed to him as a fault. It may, then, at once be said that 
there is much in the book over which Englishmen may 
ponder with advantage. Where, indeed, he seeks to show 
the influence of climate and physical environment—what he 
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calls le miliew physique—upon the formation of English 
national character, it is impossible not to feel that he in- 
dulges too much in vague and uncertain speculation; and 
still more so where he deals with what he calls le miliew 
humain, or the ethnological sources of the race. His 
attempt, for instance, to connect the idiosyncrasies of the 
English language and the qualities of English literature 
and art with the want of clearness in the atmosphere is 
clever, but is surely not convincing. He has, however, upon 
the whole, taken a firm grasp of his subject, and his 
remarks are sometimes suggestive and often just and true. 
He is quite right, we think, in holding that the great dis- 
tinguishing note of the English character—we should 
prefer to say the British—is energy, activity as an end in 
itself, and effort for its own sake ; and that it is by this 
single quality that our general characteristics and the 
course of our national history are mosé readily to be ex- 
plained. The Englishman’s spirit of compromise, his 
inconsistencies, his religion, his politics, his social institu- 
tions, his art, philosophy, and literature, are all shown by 
M. Boutmy in a series of illuminating chapters to be derived 
from his passion for energetic action. Uncontemplative, 
impatient of abstractions, of the niceties of thought, and of 
the regimen of logic, the Englishman presses on to results, 
and is careless of anomalies. The whole British Constitu- 
tion—in the world of politics the most gigantic of com- 
promises—is the product of national character, combining, 
as it does, a love of monarchy with an unconquerable 
passion for individual independence, and «a religious zeal 
with a sturdy dislike of priestcraft and superstition. In no 
part of his book is M. Boutmy better worth reading than 
where he writes about the Established Church and the 
Dissenters. It is evident, he says, that England was 
destined from the first to break off the yoke of Rome, and 
that Anglicanism was essentially a patriotic effort to 
transfer ecclesiastical authority from the Pope to the King, 
to secure, to use M. Boutmy’s phrase, ‘an English God.’ 
Not less suggestive are his remarks upon the character of 
the Church, its weaknesses and dangers; as where, for 
instance, he describes how, having been in its origin the 
contrivance of statesmen, it became the religion of a caste ; 
or where, again, he remarks that the Dissenters were the 
champions of liberty not from love of toleration, but because 
the Church party was in power. 

M. Boutmy’s line of thought is very well displayed in 
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those pages which he devotes to the characterisation of 
English philosophy. His observations on the subject strike 
us as particularly good. Most excellent is the manner in 
which he shows how the Englishman’s impatience of 
abstractions, his love of the actual and the practically use- 
ful, have forced much of English philosophy into a channel 
of its own. The kind of philosophy most typically English 
is, as he remarks, that of sensation, experience, and experi- 
ment, keeping always in view an application to the concrete, 
utilitarian in its aim, and averse from metaphysics. Not 
Berkeley, but Locke, Bentham, and James Mill are the sort 
of thinkers who most naturally spring from British soil. It 
is significant if, as M. Boutmy assures us is the case, the 
Positive Philosophy of Comte claims more votaries in Eng- 
land than in France. Readers of ‘Coningsby’ will remember 
how the Duke solemnly impressed upon his grandson, the 
hero of the story, that it was his duty to vote with his 
family like a gentleman, and not to form views of bis own 
like some philosophical adventurer. Now the Duke’s atti- 
tude of mind, with its contemptuous distrust of theoretical 
inquiry, represents pretty well the thought of his country- 
men at large. They have in general the same disdain of 
philosophy that the Romans formerly displayed, who con- 
demned it as an excuse for shirking the active 1esponsi- 
bilities of life, and as having for its object the concealment 
of ease beneath magniloquence, or, to use the words of 
Tacitus, the cloaking of a segne otiwm with a nomen 
magnificum. This national inclination has coloured almost 
throughout our indigenous philosophy, as M. Boutmy has 
shown in a very interesting manner. 

There are two points in M. Boutmy’s essay that claim 
especial notice. The first, indeed, is purely academic, 
but it is very pertinent to the subject now in hand. We 
refer to his remark that whereas England—apart, of course, 
from the rest of the United Kingdom—was quickly con- 
solidated into a nation, the process was a much slower one 
in France, which for several hundred years later was only 
more or less a bond of federated provinces. The remark 
seems to bear out the contention made in a preceding page 
that in England the spirit of nationalism was evoked earlier 
than in Continental countries; that after the fall of the 
Roman Empire she was one of the first of national entities 
to arise. Upon the Continent the idea of universalism pre- 
vailed to an extent that levelled boundaries and prevented 
nations from crystallising and taking definite form. But 
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however that may be, the fact that England attained before 
France to a consciousness of national personality affords 
an explanation of a phenomenon that has not perhaps 
yet been rightly understood ; it shows, that is to say, why 
France in her political history has lagged behind this 
country at least a hundred years. The two nations have 
throughout their history run courses which are singularly 
alike, but England has always led the way. In France the 
Gallican controversy with the Popes was, in a sense, a 
belated echo of the Reformation, and, as in England, it was 
a patriotic effort to shake off a foreign yoke. Again, the 
execution of Charles I., the Commonwealth, the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, the Restoration, the flight of James IT., and 
the accession of William III., had their counterparts in 
France, where the execution of Louis XVI., the Republic, 
the Napoleonic rule, the Restoration, the abdication of 
Charles X., and the accession of Louis Philippe occurred in 
an exactly similar order. But the events always happened 
later than in England. If in France the sentiment of 
nationalism blossomed not so early as it did across the 
Channel, then we have some explanation of the facts that 
we have named, and why it is that in political wisdom and 
capacity our neighbours are still behind us. For France 
started later on her course as an independent and consoli- 
dated nation. 

The second point is alive with actuality, and deals with a 
point of supreme interest and importance to the whole 
English-speaking race ; we mean the question of Imperialism. 
We are bound to express very strongly our regret that here, 
at least, M. Boutmy has allowed himself to be led so far 
away by patriotic bias as to be undiscriminating, unappre- 
ciative, and unjust. Starting from the fundamental posi- 
tion that the love of energetic action is the keynote of 
English national character, he deduces our national foreign 
policy, which he depicts as one of constant interference and 
aggression. What the English are as individuals he believes 
them to be in the mass—restless, pushing, and regardless of 
their neighbours. He evidently thinks, with almost the 
whole of Europe, that our nation is a menace to the world, 
a race very little better than a gang of depredating pirates. 
His view of the English is that of a people cut off by the 
sea—the oceanus dissociabilis—the ‘ provincials of Europe,’ 
dwelling away from the more temperate zones of a genial 
humanity upon a kind of moral Spitzbergen, where large 
sympathies grow cold, and the sense of human fellowship is 
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stunted and deadened. His anti-Imperialist view reminds 
us of nothing so much as the speech in the ‘ Agricola’ of 
Tacitus, in which the British chief, Calgacus, denounced the 
Romans. They were—so this prototype of anti-Imperialism 
told his hearers—raptores orbis, the grabbers of the world, 
who, not content with the land, cast lustful eyes upon the 
very ocean, and whose cupidity neither East nor West could 
satiate. The impassioned language of the chieftain repre- 
sents very fairly the foreign anti-British view; and it is 
surely a matter of very grave concern that a man like 
M. Boutmy, with his learning and philosophic breadth, 
should lend it, even in a small degree, the weight of his 
authority. His remark that our missionaries are sent out 
to make the heathen the subjects of the chosen people of 
God is full of contemptuous irony. That there is a good 
and a bad Imperialism, that concession-hunters and the like 
may turn it to ignoble uses, may be readily allowed. But 
we wonder if it has ever occurred to M. Boutmy that other 
nations besides our own have dreams of world-empires; that 
France, in particular, has vast over-sea possessions which 
she cannot properly develope, and that in ail British colonies 
the door is open to traders of every nationality. That he 
cannot or will not see these things only too painfully proves 
how patriotism can blind, and how quickly the excess of 
virtue may lapse into a fault. 

We pass on to take note of some of the more obvious 
ways in which national sentiment or patriotism has found, 
and is finding, a vent for its activities. These manifesta- 
tions are sometimes brought into conflict with one another 
in a very curious manner. Animated by the same motives, 
and acting simultaneously upon similar lines, they are often 
in practice incompatible and antagonistic. We have upon 
the one hand what may be styled particularism, or the 
efforts of the small races, not severally numerous or strong 
enough to sustain an absolute independence, to assert their 
own peculiar characteristics, whether of language, of litera- 
ture, or of institutions. Many of these efforts have taken 
the form of agitations for some measure of Home Rule—to 
use a serviceable phrase. In the British Islands; in Scandi- 
navia, where Norway persistently strives to obtain a separate 
representation for herself in foreign affairs ; in the polyglot 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, where racial animosities have 
nearly caused a rupture; in Spain, where a federation of 
provinces is an avowed object of a party, these efforts are 
to be seen in operation. How far they worked among the 
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South African Dutch, and with what disastrous consequences, 
every one is painfully aware. The same forces manifest them- 
selves in the cultivation of languages and literatures. The 
Bohemians and the Flemings, for example, have done this 
kind of work with conspicuous success; in France the Pro- 
vencal dialect has been revived as a poetical literary medium. 
One of the most remarkable cases is the recent movement 
that has been set on foot in Ireland for the revival of Erse, 
as the House of Commons has had occasion to discover. At 
the Irish Nationalist Convention in June last this object 
was adopted asa ‘plank’ in the political platform in the 
following words :— 


‘The preservation of the Gaelic language as part of the struggle for 
the recovery of our national freedom; its right to be treated as to all 
school and college endowments of a public character on the same 
footing as any modern language, and its adoption as the vehicle of 
primary teaching in the districts where the use of the Gaelic language 
predominates.’ 

Even Wales claims to be represented upon the national coat 
of arms, 

Upon the other hand, and in opposition to these particu- 
larist efforts, we see the patriotic energy of the great 
nations seeking an outlet for itself in the attempts, per- 
sistent and inexorable, to exclude or crush out all internal 
differences, to assimilate foreign elements, to consolidate and 
unify themselves. Russia is an instance to the point. Not 
content with having russified Poland, she is now resolved 
to russify Finland; she has steadily oppressed and driven 
out the Jews. In like manner Germany has tried to ger- 
manise the Poles in her eastern provinces; she has expelled 
Bohemians from Silesia and Danes from Schleswig-Holstein. 
In Hungary the magyarisation of aliens has been most 
successfully pursued. Almost everywhere, it is evident, 
alien immigrants are reluctantly received, and demands are 
often made to exclude them by stringent legislation. The 
same feeling operates in a curious and unexpected way; in 
the desire, that is to say, to spread the drag-net of conscrip- 
tion so as to subject foreign-born residents to liability to 
military service. It will be remembered that a few years 
ago an attempt of this kind in France caused a good deal of 
commotion. 

It may be very pertinently asked whether, in addition to 
the great general forces that have been making for national 
development, there have not been some special causes 
which during the nineteenth century have given unusual 
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zest to patriotic feeling. It would perhaps be true to say in 
answer to this question that there have been two such 
causes, which, if not entirely new, were not formerly so 
potent. It is possible here to indicate them only very 
briefly. In the first place in modern times a citizen has 
much more reason to be grateful to his country than he ever 
had before since the days of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The conception of the State was then, indeed, very different 
from that which now prevails. In the Greek city state 
certainly it was that of a kind of religious partnership, and 
for a citizen to commit sacrilege or hold false opinions of 
the gods was about the worst form of treason of which he 
could be guilty. His relations to the State were in fact 
essentially religious. But whatever the conception, it 
evoked a very pure and ardent patriotism. Since those 
early days a man has had as a rule very little reason for 
feeling grateful to his country; for until quite recent times 
his rulers, if they did not actually persecute him for no 
worse crime than holding an unpopular religious or political 
opinion, at all events too often shamefully neglected him. 
But now the sphere of government is extended far beyond 
the protection of person and of property. State socialism, or 
municipal socialism, using the terms to mean generally the 
benevolent activity of government, may be open to objections ; 
but the benefits which it confers upon large masses of law- 
abiding citizens at no cost to themselves are obvious and direct. 
There appears, therefore, to be a growing sentiment that a 
man’s country has a claim not merely to his allegiance, but 
also to his gratitude ; and an increasing readiness to ask the 
same question that Socrates, when awaiting death in prison, 
asked of Krito with such splendid magnanimity. ‘Has a 
‘philosopher like you failed to discover that our country is 
‘more to be valued and higher and holier far than mother or 
‘father or any ancestor and more to be regarded in the eyes 
‘of the gods and of men of understanding?’ A wit once 
remarked that whereas an Englishman looked upon his 
country as belonging to him, a Frenchman looked upon 
himself as belonging to his country. Whether that is true 
or not may be open to dispute, but of the two theories of 
the State which are implicitly contrasted, it is probable that 
the French view is the more likely to prevail. In the 
second place, both conscription and service in a volunteer 
army tend in a high degree to consolidate a nation, and to 
excite a patriotic feeling. Napoleon, it is said, made of 
France one soldier; and in doing so he helped to make her 
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one man. This at least must be set down to his credit, that 
he stimulated the French spirit of national personality as no 
one ever did before him. Nothing, again, it is said, has 
done so much to render permanent the unity of the Italian 
kingdom as the military law that has brought together 
conscripts from Mount Etna to the Alps. The use of 
mercenary soldiers, at one time almost universal, could only 
have been tolerated when patriotic feeling was much less 
sensitive than it is to-day. When Machiavelli in Italy and 
De Witt in Holland dared to suggest that a native army 
might be preferable to a mercenary one, they were laughed 
to scorn as revolutionary dreamers. The fact was that 
they were before their contemporaries in seeing the rise of 
nationalism that was destined to transform the map of 
Europe. 

That the sense of national consciousness has undergone a 
course of historical evolution it seems impossible to doubt. 
In the youth of the world the fire of patriotism flamed 
brightly. Then Christianity with its gospel of the brother- 
hood of man, and, it should be added, the philosophy of the 
Stoics, with its doctrine of the innate dignity of our common 
human nature, sapped away the old-world conception of the 
State; and the process thus begun was completed by the 
disruption of the Roman Imperium, and by the medizval idea 
of the universal Church and Empire. With the growth of 
modern European States the old fire has been rekindled, 
until in these days of fervid Imperialism and bitter inter- 
national jealousies it is to be feared that it may leap beyond 
its proper bounds. It was a fine saying of Mazzini that 
nations are the citizens of humanity—golden words that in 
the stress of life may be forgotten; and if it was the work 
of the nineteenth century to consolidate the nations, it will 
be the work of the twentieth to show how for common ends 
they may live in harmony together. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Awakening of the East. By Prerre Leroy- 
Beauuiev. Translated by Ricnarp Davey, with a 
preface by Henry Norman. London: Heinemann. 1900. 


2. These from the Land of Sinim. Essays on the Chinese 
Question. By Sir Rozserr Harr, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1901. 


3. China: her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce. By E. H. 
ParRkER. London: Murray. 1901. 


4, The Englishman in China. Vol. I. By ALExaNDER 
Micuiz. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1900. 


5. A Year in China, 1899-1900. By Ciive Bicnam. London: 
Macmillan. 1901. 


6. China’s only Hope. By Coane Cuain-Tune. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1901. 


7. Parliamentary Papers. 


n the House of Lords on May 21 the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, on the invitation of Lord Spencer, 
reviewed the situation in China, and held out expectations 
that a settlement of various questions would shortly be 
attained. ‘I hope and trust,’ said Lord Lansdowne, ‘ that 
‘ when the matter is again brought up in your lordships’ 
* House, as no doubt it will be, your lordships will find that 
‘ we have not been unmindful of British influence, and that 
* some further progress has been made in arriving at the end 
‘ which we all so much desire.’ There are some grounds for 
believing that the exceedingly important events of the past 
seven years may be followed by a period of comparative 
calm in the affairs of the Far East, and the complex 
situation which has arisen may be profitably examined in 
such light as is available. 

The long history of European relations with the Chinese 
Empire may be said to have begun with the Russo-Chinese 
Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689, signed sixty-eight years before 
Bengal was occupied by the East India Company. A 
Russian settlement on the Sea of Okhotsk was established 
in 1638, four years before the outbreak of the Civil 
War in England, and Cossacks reached the Amur in 1644. 
Thus the first European Power to come into conflict and 
to conclude a treaty engagement with the Chinese was that 
which has now secured a supremely important position upon 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li and is preparing to assimilate a large 
and valuable province. Russian progress in the Far East 
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was at first extraordinarily slow. While Great Britain, 
solely by reason of her maritime power, was able to carve 
out an Indian Empire, Russia could only develope trading 
settlements of little value in the frozen North. The sea 
power of Russia, carefully built up by Peter the Great, who 
ascended the throne in the year of the Treaty of Nerchinsk, 
was confined to the Baltic and the Black Sea. The navies 
of Peter and of Catharine II. played a vitally important part 
in determining the position of Russia in Europe; but 
geographical and other conditions denied to them all in- 
fluence upon the ocean highways of the world. Thus, when 
British, Dutch, French, and Spanish fleets were contending 
for the mastery of the sea, those of Russia were practically 
landlocked. A maritime Power established in the North 
Pacific by the middle of the seventeenth century would have 
quickly found its way into warm water; but vast distances 
separated the military centres of Russia from her struggling 
settlements on the Sea of Okhotsk, and more than a century 
and a half elapsed after the signing of the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk before a great stride to the South could be taken. 
The Crimean war brought about an awakening of Russian 
activity. The naval proceedings of the Allies in the North 
Pacific were not remarkable for success, but were well calcu- 
lated to reveal Russian needs in those waters. By a treaty 
of May 16, 1858, the Russian frontier was advanced south- 
wards to the Amur. By another treaty, signed at Peking on 
November 14, 1860, the Usuri became the mutual boundary. 
Vladivostock could now be made into a naval port, and 
Manchuria was enveloped on the eastern side by Russian 
territory. The forward steps of Russia are well calculated 
and carefully prepared. In 1891 the grand project of the 
Siberian railway—a project essential to the developement 
of a country greater than Canada, as well as to the security 
of Russia in the Far East—was commenced. A glance 
at the map shows that the eastern section ending at 
Vladivostock should, unless insuperable physical obstacles 
intervened, traverse Manchuria so as to cut off the northerly 
bend of the Amur, and in 1896 the necessary concession 
was obtained from China. It was obvious that this step 
did not complete the designs of Russia. A railway traversing 
Chinese territory which contained good open harbours was 
scarcely likely to be confined to reaching a port closed by 
winter ice. Early in 1898 Mr. Balfour almost invited the 
Russian Government to take a harbour in warm water, and 
as soon as the German lease of Kiao-chau was announced 
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a similar arrangement was quickly concluded as regards 
Port Arthur, which became henceforth the prospective 
terminus of the great Siberian railway. 

More than a century and a half separated the first 
Russian treaty with China from the first Anglo-Chinese 
treaty. The idea of the commercial importance of the Far 
East dawned slowly in this country, and is still imperfectly 
developed. After the general settlement of 1814, when for 
the second time the colonies of Holland were handed back 
to a people whose political gratitude has not been marked, 
one great Englishman alone seems to have grasped with 
prophetic instinct the immense possibilities of the future. 
The affairs of the Far East had been largely controlled by 
the East India Company, which, preoccupied with its own 
concerns, could not perhaps be expected to give attention 
to those of the China Sea. The desire for immediate 
returns inevitably tends to eliminate statesmanship from the 
management of chartered companies, and it was left to Sir 
Stamford Raffles to secure, by strenuous personal effort, the 
great gate of the Far East for the British Empire. ‘Is not 
‘ Russia extending her influence on all sides?’ he wrote in a 
most remarkable State paper addressed to Canning in 1817. 

‘Has not France, in renouncing the Mauritius and all right of 

erecting forts on the continent of India, acquired a fresh motive for 
making establishments in the Eastern seas? What couid be a more 
convenient stepping-stone to Siam and Cochin China, with which she 
has been always so desirous of establishing an intercourse ? ’ 
The result of the Treaty of Paris was, he pointed out to 
the Court of Directors, that ‘the British have not now an 
‘inch of ground to stand upon between the Cape of Good 
* Hope and China.’ On January 29, 1819, Raffles hoisted 
the flag where the town of Singapore now stands, and after a 
long and an anxious struggle he secured the final approval of 
the British Government. What the possession of Singapore 
has meant in the past and will mean in the future is not yet 
fully realised. Without it our position in the Far East 
would have been compromised, and recent events have 
strikingly attested the political sagacity of a true Imperialist 
who laboured for the advantage of his country as some men 
labour for wealth and for power. ‘ What Malta is in the 
‘ West, that,’ he wrote on June 10, 1819, ‘may Singapore 
‘become in the East,’ and never was prophecy more com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

British trade with China, which began on a small scale at 
the end of the seventeenth century under the auspices of 
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the East India Company, had grown to considerable dimen- 
sions by the time that the colony of Singapore was founded. 
At this date India sent 10,000 tons of raw cotton annually 
to Chinese ports, and the increasing traffic in opium com- 
bined with dislike of the foreigner to cause acts of hostility 
on the part of the Chinese Government, which led to 
irregular war in 1839. The Treaty of Nanking in 1842 
marked the real beginning of the foreign entanglements of 
China. Hong Kong became British territory; five ports 
were thrown open to European trade, and treaties with 
the United States, France, and Russia soon followed. In 
October 1860 an Anglo-French force occupied Peking, and 
looted and destroyed the Summer Palace. China had showa 
great military incompetence during the war, and many 
Powers proceeded to force treaties on her acceptance. 
Russia at once obtained the important cession of the Usuri 
territory. Prussia secured a treaty in September 1861, 
and Portugal, Denmark, Holland, Spain, Belgium, Austria, 
Japan, and Peru successively followed. Henceforth foreign 
Legations were permanently installed at Peking, while in 
1862 France established herself at Saigon and proceeded to 
embark upon large schemes of territorial aggrandisement, 
which embraced Annam, Tonking, and a portion of Siam. 
Thus the squeeze upon China—territorial, political, and 
commercial—may be said to have begun in earnest after the 
occupation of Peking ; and while the Chinese became involved 
in complicated obligations foreign to their ancient traditions 
and imperfectly understood, the European Powers were 
launched upon a course of rivalry and mutual jealousy 
which may permanently imperil the peace of the world. In 
an interesting chapter entitled ‘The Arrival of the 
‘ Europeans’ Mr. E. H. Parker * traces the gradual building 
up of European interests in China, and provides a useful 
list of treaties extending over more than two centuries, 
which serves to mark the links in the long chain which 
binds the restless West with the slow-changing East in an 
ill-assorted union. He considers that ‘from 1860 to 1870 
‘England was the sole influential Power at Peking—per- 
‘ haps with Russia, on account of her land frontiers and her 
* consequent proximity, as a good second.’ New conditions, 
however, soon arose, which tended to bring upon the scene 
other active competitors for the means of manipulating to 
their own advantage the hapless Government of China. 


* China. 
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Germany, after her great military successes, began to 
develope into an industrial and a commercial nation with 
wide-ranging ambitions. A powerful colonial party with 
exaggerated aims came into existence, and naturally sought 
for power and position in the Far East. France, humbled 
for the time in Europe, began to look abroad for moral and 
material compensations, which might be readily obtained in 
Southern China, where, as Sir Stamford Raffles predicted, 
she had already established a naval station and a sphere of 
influence. In 1873 Russia reached Khiva, and her steady 
progress in Central Asia produced growing irritation in 
England, where it seems to have been believed that the vast 
territories bordering the frontiers of India and Afghanistan 
could be permanently maintained in a state of pristine 
barbarism on the strength of the vague assurances of an 
inevitably expanding Power. In 1878 the Near Eastern 
question became critical, and the rebuff inflicted upon 
Russia at the Berlin Conference—a rebuff from which Great 
Britain drew no advantage—inspired measures which led to 
the Second Afghan War, supplied impetus to the gigantic 
project of the Siberian railway, and provided fresh in- 
centives to Russian ambitions in the Far East. Thus the 
questions of the Near and the Far East became closely 
intertwined, and Peking began to reflect the vexed politics 
of Europe. Lastly, a new force, previously unsuspected and 
unimagined, began to assert itself as a formidable rival to 
Western energy. Japan, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu points out,* 
was nearly converted to Christianity in the sixteenth 
century; but disunion among the missionaries provoked a 
strong reaction which postponed for three hundred years 
the introduction of Western civilisation. The enforced 
opening of Japanese ports by the United States Navy in 
1854, followed by British naval action, was the first step 
in the awakening of Japan. The transformation is now 
complete, and history records no change so rapid and so 
significant. A great branch of the Yellow race has shown 
extraordinary aptitude for the assimilation of Western ideas 
and for the creation and the handling of Western arma- 
ments. Henceforth the Japanese, whose history and 
geographical conditions curiously resemble our own, and 
who possess an insight into Chinese character denied to 
Europeans, must exercise a potent influence in the 
Far East. 





* The Awakening of the East. 
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When, in July 1894, the China-Japan war broke out, it 
might have been predicted with certainty that, should the 
Chinese display evident naval and military weakness, a fresh 
period of competitive intervention in their affairs would 
inevitably follow. So little was the situation understood in 
this country that the defeat of Japan was generally ex- 
pected, and that belief in the latent resisting power of 
China was almost universal. The Japanese, however, had 
taken the measure of their ancient enemy far more accu- 
rately than the European observers, and their organising 
powers had been greatly underrated. A vigorously offensive 
campaign by land and sea proved uniformly successful, and 
by March 1895 Japan was in a position to move on Peking. 
The European Powers were quite unprepared for this 
startling dénowement, and the Treaty of Shimonoseki con- 
flicted violently with projects which Russia would have 
preferred to postpone. It was necessary to act at once if 
these projects were not to be seriously compromised, and 
joint action was taken by Russia, France, and Germany, 
resulting in the retrocession to China of the Liao-Tong 
peninsula which had been occupied by the Japanese. That 
France would act with her incongruous ally was expected ; 
but the inclusion of Germany in this novel Triple Alliance 
came as a surprise. The Russian game was now trans- 
parently clear, and the Cassini Convention, obtained after a 
decorous delay in September 1896, must have served to 
resolve any lingering doubts. If British policy had de- 
manded resistance to a Russian advance to the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, the chance presented itself in upholding the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, and the Government has been 
blamed for not taking this action. The naval and military 
position occupied by Japan, then flushed with victory, was 
exceedingly strong. Russia was unprepared, and neither 
Germany nor France could have intervened with effect in 
the China Sea. An Anglo-Japanese alliance would not, how- 
ever, have been acceptable at this time to a people who had 
hardly learned to distinguish between Japanese and Chinese, 
while the vital interests of this country do not lie in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li. In these circumstances, the Government 
would not have been justified in accepting the risk of war ; 
but, an opportunity which could not be expected to recur 
having been allowed to pass, no special grievance could be 
alleged when the necessary consequences presented them- 
selves. 

How far the Foreign Office realised what was plainly 
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implied by the eviction of Japan from the Liao-Tong penin- 
sula and by the Cassini Convention cannot be ascertained. 
In our handling of the question of the Far East from first 
to last, it is impossible to discover any traces of a reasoned 
and consistent policy. While the plans of Russia and of 
Germany were carefully laid, and each was aiming at de- 
finite objects, we, in accordance with habit, were preoccupied 
with the vague idea that Russian progress must in some 
way be checked, or at least that something must be done 
which would bear this appearance. It followed that each 
successive phase in the changing aspect of Far Eastern 
affairs found us unprepared and blindly groping for a line of 
action. A Power which is unable to decide where its real 
interests lie is at a marked disadvantage in dealing with 
one that steadfastly pursues definite ends, and the states- 
manship or the strategy which fails to discern primary 
objectives and addresses itself to subsidiary ends can expect 
no solid achievement. In China, as in South Africa, and 
largely for the same reason, we have encountered a series of 
exceedingly unpleasant surprises. 

After the important events of 1895-96 there was a brief 
pause in Far Eastern developements. Time was thus avail- 
able for considering the situation and for arriving at a 
perception of what was implied by the clearing of the Liao- 
Tong peninsula and by the concession of rights of railway 
construction to such an energetic Power as Russia in an 
outlying province of such a hopelessly weak Power as China. 
This concession could evidently be viewed in the light of 
the strategic possibilities bound up with the Siberian pro- 
ject and of the naval questions involved. In March 1899 
the Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office pointed out that 
* we are dealing with a Government (that of China) which 
* cannot even control portions of its own territory ;’ but the 
date at which this all-important fact was first recognised is 
uncertain. Some German missionaries having been murdered 
in the province of Shan-tung, Kiao-chau was suddenly 
occupied in November 1897. The military occupation of a 
port on the Chinese mainland by a Power which cherishes 
the doctrine of the hinterland was a startling new depar- 
ture. Great Britain had held a small strip of territory at 
Kau-lun opposite to Hong Kong since 1842, but had made 
no attempt to extend her boundaries. Russia at Vladivo- 
stock and France in Cochin China and Tonking occupied 
territories over which China had exercised no real control ; 
but the action of Germany gave rise, as soon appeared, to 
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the theory of the ‘sphere of influence.’ Events now moved 
fast, and the unhappy Government at Peking was besieged 
with demands of all kinds which it was powerless to resist, 
while each concession to one Power entailed compensatory 
claims from others. Russia acquired the lease of Port 
Arthur and Ta-lien-wan; France occupied Kwang-chau- 
wan Bay; and, later, Italy made a request for a port in 
Sammun Bay, but received little encouragement from the 
other Powers, which, being temporarily satisfied with their 
yains, were inclined to regard further territorial cessions as 
immoral. The Foreign Office, which appeared somewhat 
unnecessarily pleased with the establishment of Germany 
on the Chinese seaboard, was seriously taken aback by the 
consequent proceedings of Russia. No plan of action had 
been thought out in view of probable contingencies, and no 
clear ideas as to how British interests might be safeguarded 
seem to have existed. It was, however, necessary to do 
something. For parliamentary purposes, at least, some step 
capable of being represented as a positive check to the 
progress of Russia must be taken, although Lord Salisbury 
was convinced that the occupation of Port Arthur was a 
disadvantage to that enterprising Power. ‘I think,’ he 
informed the Primrose League,* ‘that Russia has made a 
‘ great mistake in taking Port Arthur. I do not think it is 
‘any use to her whatever.’ The China Association, how- 
ever, which has frequently supplied the Foreign Office with 
valuable information and sound advice, thought otherwise, 
realising fully f and with absolute correctness that much 
more than the occupation of Port Arthur was involved. 
Two British ships of war happened to be lying in the new 
Russian harbour, and the Russian ambassador having repre- 
sented that their presence was ‘ producing a bad impression ’ 
in his country, they shortly put to sea, in accordance, as 
was explained to Parliament, with the ordinary naval 
routine of the China station. The Government has been 
severely blamed for permitting, or directing, these ships to 
quit Port Arthur, and the political effect of their departure 
at this juncture was certainly unfortunate. There were, 
however, no valid grounds for opposing the Russian occupa- 
tion of a port under the terms of a cession formally ob- 
tained. Having no desire for any Manchurian harbour, not 
being in the position of a Power protecting China, and 





* Albert Hall, May 4, 1898. 
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having acquiesced in the more high-handed proceedings of 
Germany at Kiao-chau, Great Britain had no claim to 
interfere, and the importance of the departure or withdrawal 
of the ships has been somewhat exaggerated. On the other 
hand, two most ambitious European Powers having taken 
steps which directly violated the integrity of China, 
clearly indicated the establishment of the new doctrine of 
spheres of influence, and practically changed the whole 
situation in the Far East, some plain intimation of British 
policy and some definition of British interests were impera- 
tively demanded. Germany and Russia had acted without 
any regard to our susceptibilities, and had shown their 
hands. Both must have expected that Great Britain, with 
paramount commercial interests in China, would at once 
take effective measures to secure those interests. What 
was possible immediately after the Russian and the German 
proceedings would evidently be outside the scope of prac- 
tical politics as soon as those Powers had begun to digest 
their new acquisitions and to invest them with an imperial 
character. Thus the winter of 1897-98 was a turning-point, 
and upon the line of action adopted by the Government the 
future position of Great Britain in the Far East depended. 
Unfortunately the Foreign Office appears to have been in 
the grip of ‘the malady of not marking,’ which threatens to 
become endemic in this country. The Parliamentary papers 
give no indication of any adequate grasp of the situation, 
and the Government seems to have been more anxious to 
‘save its face’ than to safeguard the national interests. 
The astute suggestion of the Tsung-li-Yamen, that a lease 
of Wei-hai-wei might be obtained, was therefore eagerly 
seized upon, and the acquisition of this unimportant harbour 
was at once elevated into the position of an object of 
primary importance. In April 1898 the British Minister 
at Peking informed the Chinese Government that 
‘the balance of power in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li must be redressed by a 
lease of Wei-hai-wei on similar terms to those of Russia at Port 
Arthur.’ 
It was at the same time pointed out that 


‘no opposition had been raised to such Russian requirements as the 
extension of the Siberian railway to an ice-free port, and the lease of 
the latter from China; but the acquisition of a fortified port was on a 
totally different footing. Great Britain had given a proof of her 
sincerity in declaring the acquisition of Wei-hai-wei to be forced upon 
her, by offering a pledge that she would ask for no port in the Gulf if 
Russia would abstain from her demand for Port Arthur.’ 
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These statements embody the most amazing misconcep- 
tions, and clearly show that, at this crisis, the Government 
was without competent naval and military advice. The 
idea that the ‘ balance of power’ could be ‘ redressed’ by 
the occupation of Wei-hai-wei, or that this open harbour 
with a scrap of territory behind it was any equivalent to 
Port Arthur backed by a great strategic railway and by the 
varied and extensive resources of Manchuria, is not worth 
serious consideration. Port Arthur had been expensively 
fortified by Major Von Hannecken, and the Japanese had 
only removed the armaments. It is difficult to believe that 
the Government could have imagined for a moment that the 
‘ ice-free port,’ which was to be the terminus of the Siberian 
railway and the great Russian naval station in the Far 
East, would not be fortified, and the surprise indicated by 
the statement above quoted is inexplicable. Lastly, the 
* pledge’ offered—that, if Russia would forgo immense 
political and naval advantages for which she had long and 
carefully schemed, Wei-hai-wei would be given back to 
China—recalls the similar condition attached to the Cyprus 
Convention, and was equally futile. The German stipulations 
as regards Kiao-chau were characteristic of a statesman- 
ship which differs widely from our own. It was provided 
in the treaty of March 6, 1898, that if Kiao-chau was at 
any time restored, German expenditure there was to be 
refunded, and that China was ‘to cede to Germany a more 
‘ suitable place.’ 

The lease of Wei-hai-wei, embodied in the treaty of 
July 1, 1898, served to delude uninstructed opinion in this 
country. The subject was debated in the House of Commons 
in May 1899, when it was clear that the Government had 
not arrived at any decision as to the uses of this remote 
harbour, which, however, was vaguely described as ‘a 
‘secondary naval base.’ The Admiralty has since most 
wisely decided not to fortify the place, and this ‘ secondary 
‘naval base’ will, in the near future, be as little regarded 
as is now the ‘place of arms’ which was held up to our 
admiration when Cyprus was annexed. The occupation of 
Wei-hai-wei—destined, according to Mr. Balfour, to possess 
commercial value, which Lord Salisbury, on the other 
hand, more wisely doubted—led to one curious result. The 
German Government became alarmed for the hinterland of 
Kiao-chau, and in order to soothe its anxieties Mr. Balfour 
informed the British Ambassador at Berlin on April 7, 1898, 
that 
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‘Her Majesty’s Government will agree to a declaration that we will 
not construct any railroad communication from Wei-hai-wei and the 
district linked with that place into the interior of the province.’ 


On April 19, 1898, this declaration was made more explicit, 
and Sir F. Lascelles was instructed that 


‘Engiand formally declares to Germany that in establishing herself at 
Wei-hai-wei she has no intention of injuring or contesting the rights 
and interests of Germany in the province of Shan-tung, or of creating 
difficulties for her in that province. It is especially understood that 
England will not construct any railroad communication from Wei-hai- 
wei and the districts leased thereto into the interior of the province of 
Shan-tung.’ 


Little more than a month previously* Mr. Curzon had 
announced in the House of Commons that 


‘the integrity and independence of China are matters of intense 
solicitude to the Government, . . . and may be considered to be the 
cardinal bases of our policy.’ 


The declarations made to Germany plainly implied acquies- 
cence in a sphere of influence in Shan-tung, as the German 
Government thoroughly understood and afterwards affirmed 
in the plainest language. The ‘integrity’ of China was at 
an end before Mr. Curzon spoke; how absoluteiy the 
‘ independence’ of China as a sovereign Power had ceased 
to exist is proved by the slightest examination of the 
diplomatic proceedings at Peking. 

If the idea of thwarting Russia had not effectually 
obscured more important objects, the lease of the island of 
Chusan at the mouth of the Yang-tsze, which has been twice 
occupied by our forces, and which possesses rea! strategic 
and commercial importance, would doubtless have been 
obtained. 

Much diplomatic energy having been expended upon the 
acquisition of Wei-hai-wei, more was soon afterwards de- 
voted to the support of a railway extension from Shan- 
hai-kwan to Nieu-chwang financed by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghae Bank, and naturally opposed by Russia. The 
reasons for the strenuous advocacy of the expenditure of 
British capital + upon the construction of a strategic railway 
in a territory obviously earmarked by another Power cannot 
be discovered. The question was ultimately settled, after 
causing much irritation, and the acceptance of M. Pavloff’s 
stipulations involved the official recognition of a Russian 
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sphere of influence in Manchuria. This was the only 
practical result of great diplomatic activity which might 
have been usefully bestowed in other directions. 

Meanwhile other measures were in progress, and onwards 
from January 1898 the helpless Government at Peking was 
cajoled and threatened into the granting of concessions of 
all kinds. It is impossible to study the Blue Book covering 
this period* without feeling sympathy for the unhappy 
country, to preserve the ‘independence’ of which was one 
of the two ‘ cardinal bases’ of British policy. The Yamen, 
under pressure from Russia, had rejected a British loan, and 
on February 20, 1898, Sir C. MacDonald telegraphed : 

‘I have had four interviews with the Yamen for the purpose of 
extracting some concessions in return for the rejection of the offer of a 
guaranteed British loan.’ 


At the same time a declaration in regard to the ‘ non- 
‘ alienation of the Yang-tsze region’ was demanded, and 
proposals were made for opening the interior waterways of 
China. The reply of the Yamen on February 11 with 
respect to the Yang-tsze is eminently characteristic : 

‘The Yamen have to observe that the Yang-tsze region is of the 

greatest importance as concerning the whole position (or interests) of 
China, and it is ont of the question that territory (in it) should be 
mortgaged, leased, or ceded to another Power.’ 
It is exceedingly difficult to believe that the Foreign Office 
could have attached the smallest value to this declaration, 
which merely affirmed the obvious proposition that China 
would not part with any portion of the Yang-tsze provinces 
if she were able to avoid so doing. The concession opening 
the waterways has proved, so far, a failure; because, as Sir 
R. Hart points out, it was concluded without knowledge, 
not accompanied by proper regulations, and prematurely 
made public. 

France having been actively engaged in the pursuit of 
concessions, Mr. Balfour telegraphed on April 13, 1898 : 

‘Inform Yamen that, although they have not followed our advice, 
we are anxious to maintain, as far as possible, the integrity of China, 
and will, therefore, not make new territorial demands upon them. It 
is, however, absolutely necessary, if we are to pursue this policy, that 
they on their side should first immediately conclude negotiations— 
(a) for giving us all the land required for military defences of Hong 
Kong; (4) to fulfil their promise to make Nanning a treaty port; 
(c) to give some railway concession; (7) an agreement as to the 
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non-alienation of Kuang-tung and Yun-nan. In connection with (d) 
it is in the interests of China, and is justified by the proximity of 
Yun-nan to Burmah, and by our commercial preponderance in Kuang- 
tung. 


Three months later the Foreign Office appears to have 
been dissatisfied with the results of the competition at 
Peking, and Lord Salisbury telegraphed on July 13, 1898 :— 


‘It does not seem that the battle of concessions is going well for us, 
and that the mass of Chinese railways, if they are ever built, will 
be in foreign hands is a possibility that we must face. One evil of 
this is a possibility that no orders for materials will come to this 
country. That we cannot help. The other evil is that by differential 
rates and privileges the managers of the railways may strangle our 
trade. This we ought to be able to prevent, by pressing that proper 
provision for equal treatment be inserted in every concession.’ 


Lord Salisbury’s alarm in regard to a probable paucity of 
British railway concessions seems to have been groundless. 


On November 23, 1898, Sir C. MacDonald was able to report 
progress to that date as follows :— 





Nationality Number Total length 
British . 4 2,800* 
Russian . 3 1,530 
German . 2 720* 
Belgian . 1 650 
French . 3 420 
American 1 300* 











On July 22 Lord Salisbury offered assistance to China in 
certain contingencies. 

‘You may inform the Tsung-li-Yamen,’ he telegraphed, ‘that her 
Majesty’s Government will support them against any Power which 
commits an act of aggression on China by reason of their having 
granted to a British subject permission to make or support any rail- 
way or similar public work.’ 


It was hardly probable that any Power would commit ‘an 
‘ act of aggression’ on these grounds, and the Yamen, while 
tendering ‘ most sincere thanks,’ observed that 


‘no foreign Power has committed, or has threatened to commit, any 
aggression on account of concessions to British subjects, and they 
furthermore trust that no such aggression or threat will occur.’ 


After these amenities it is disconcerting to find that, less 
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than a month later, Mr. Balfour delivered an ultimatum to 
China :— 

‘Inform Yamen that they must assent to your proposal No. 2 
without delay. . . . After consultation with the Admiral you may 
give them the number of days or hours you think proper within 
which to send their reply. The delay should not be of too long 
duration.’ 

Further threats followed a week later, and the supreme 
importance previously attached to the ‘independence’ of 
China seems to have been temporarily forgotten. No shred 
of real independence can be said to have remained to a 
Power from which concessions were extorted in this fashion. 

The fiction that China was independent had to be main- 
tained in order that the complicated arrangements concluded 
might bear the semblance of formal treaties; but the 
so-called negotiations were dictated, and the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
while able to offer temporary obstruction and to promote 
irritation among the Powers, was unable to resist pressure 
relentlessly applied. In the absorbing interest of what 
Lord Salisbury happily called ‘the battle of concessions,’ it 
was natural that Chinese sentiment should be entirely dis- 
regarded. As Sir R. Hart reminds us, however, ‘there is 
‘such a thing as Chinese feeling,’ * and the humiliation 
liberally heaped upon an empire which was unified almost 
in its present form about 222 8.c. quickly bore fruit. In 
September 1898 there was a Palace revolution at Peking, 
which brought the reactionary Manchu party into power. 
It was reported from Shanghae that the reformers, vaguely 
identified in popular belief with the concessions recently 
extorted, were ‘being hunted down.’ Kang Yu-wei, their 
leader, was saved by being intercepted outside Woosung, 
where he was transferred to a British steamer and conveyed 
to Hong Kong. In October Europeans were stoned in 
Peking, and guards were brought up to the Legations. The 
battle of concessions had ended, and a plain warning of 
approaching trouble passed almost unnoticed. In Manchuria 
and at Port Arthur the Russians displayed great activity. 
Their railways steadily progressed, and the navigation of 
the rivers Sungari and Nonni was sedulously developed. Mr. 
Bigham in the summer of 1899 travelled for 600 miles 
down the former, and found that the Russian vessels could 
steam ‘all night; for as regards lighting and buoying, the 
‘ river is distinctly in advance of the Yang-tsze, where such 
‘things ... are much inclined to stand still’ The 


* These from the Land of Sinim. + A Year in China. 
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Convention of 1896 had been turned to account with the 
utmost energy, and in four years railway communication 
was established between Harbin and Vladivostock, Port 
Arthur and Peking. The northern section, from Harbin to 
Nagadan on the Manchurian frontier, which crosses difficult 
country, remained to be completed in order to couple the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li and the Sea of Japan with the railway 
system of Europe. Harbin, where the southern and western 
branches unite, grew in two years from ‘a nameless hamlet 
‘, . . into a thriving town with ten thousand inhabitants,’ 
probably destined to become ‘not only the commercial focus 
‘of Manchuria, but also the political and administrative 
‘ capital of North-Eastern Asia.’* Here already 
‘commodious red-brick railway offices, a bank, a club, a public 
garden, a bandstand, a church, and electric light attest the regular 
and rapid advance of Siberian civilisation. ’ * 

One hundred and fifty miles southwards, unperturbed by 
the tremendous activity of the Russians, the Chinese 
Government arsenal at Kirin was ‘ mainly occupied in 
‘ making native gingalls, the big smooth-bored blunderbusses 
which take three men to carry and to shoot;’ and the Tartar 
general who had recently petitioned the Throne that the 
army should revert to bows and arrows must have appreciated 
the significance of the Cassini Convention as imperfectly as 
did the Foreign Office and public opinion in this country. 
‘It must be remembered that Port Arthur is not yet 
“annexed to Russia,’ was the comment in 1897 of one 
London journal, which confidently asserted at the same 
time that ‘ the central and most populous partof China... 
* will go to Great Britain.’ 

While the Russians were energetically exploiting their 
new sphere of influence, and while concessionnaires were 
engaged in elaborating their varied projects, diplomatic 
tension at Peking was temporarily in abeyance. Cool 
observers in this country were, however, far from being 
satisfied with the trend of events in China, and both in and 
outside Parliament anxiety found expression. It was felt 
that, in the words of the ‘Times,’ +t the Foreign Office had 
been ‘caught napping’ at a critical time, and that the 
‘earlier policy of the Government’ had shown ‘ essential 
‘incoherence.’ Three different and in some respects 
mutually destructive policies had, in fact, commended them- 
selves to our puzzled authorities. The ‘territorial in- 
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‘dependence’ of China, which had been held up as a 
‘watchword,’ disappeared with the German occupation of 
Kiao-chau and the Cassini Convention, while the compli- 
cated concessions extorted from the Yamen involved larger 
territorial responsibilities than appear to have been 
realised. The ‘open door,’ advocated by the United States 
and admirable in theory, implied a general agreement 
among the Powers which had not been attained, while it 
was clearly opposed to the objects of certain European 
Governments. The ‘sphere of influence,’ on the other 
- hand, although implicitly conceded by the Foreign Office 
to Germany and to Russia, was nevertheless treated as 
if non-existent. A fourth policy—the reorganisation under 
British auspices of the military forces of China—was advo- 
cated by Lord Charles Beresford * without any apparent 
perception of the fact that it would entail a virtual pro- 
tectorate of the Celestial Empire. At a time when it was 
impossible to ascertain what objects the Government had 
in view, it was natural that our position in the Yang-tsze 
valley, the focus of a large trade built up during many years, 
should be viewed with misgivings. Thus the China Associa- 
tion expressed regret that no ‘anticipatory understanding’ 
had been arrived at with Russia when her occupation of an 
ice-free port ‘ was indicated as inevitable.’ t After pointing 
out with perfect accuracy that, by the occupation of 
Manchuria, Russia ‘ gains a portentous increase of military 
‘strength,’ and calling attention to the immense pre- 
dominance of British interests in ‘the provinces bordering 
‘on the Yang-tsze,’ the Association pleaded ‘ for information 
‘as to the nature of the arrangements by which the integrity 
‘ of this region is to be preserved.’ More than a year later 
the Anglo-Russian agreement was made public. By the 
terms of this instrument, 


‘Great Britain and Russia, animated by a sincere desire to avoid in 
China all cause of conflict on questions where their interests meet, and 
taking into consideration the economic and geographical gravitation 
of certain parts of that Empire, agreed as follows :— 

‘Great Britain engages not to seek for on her own account, or on 
behalf of British subjects, any railway concessions to the north of the 
Great Wall of China, and not to obstruct, directly or indirectly, appli- 
cations for railway concessions in that region supported by the Russian 
Government.’ 





* The Break-up of China, 1899. 
+ Letter to Lord Salisbury, April 14, 1898, 
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Russia, on her part, made an identical declaration as 
regards ‘the basin of the Yang-tsze,’ and the two Powers 
undertook 


‘to communicate to the Chinese Government the present arrangement, 
which, by averting all cause of complications between them, is of a 
nature to consolidate peace in the Far East and to serve the primordial 
interests of China herself.’ 


This ‘arrangement’ of a belated diplomacy, although 
relating to railways only, proved that direct agreements 
between the Powers were not impossible as a substitute for 
competitive manipulations of the dummy Government at 
Peking. The respective positions of the two signatories as 
regards the spheres defined were, however, clearly unequal. 
For more than three years Russia had been steadily deve- 
loping military and political strength in Manchuria, while 
Great Britain had done nothing to consolidate her power in 
‘the basin of the Yang-tsze.’ Moreover, the German 
Government had a year previously disclaimed all recognition 
of any special British rights in this region. On May 11, 
1898, Count Hatzfeldt informed Lord Salisbury that 


‘Germany, by her occupation of Kiao-chau and her agreement with 
China respecting Shan-tung, has acquired a special position in that 
province, which consequently is not unreservedly open to British 
enterprise, whereas, Great Britain not having occupied any place in 
the Yang-tsze region, that region is still unreservedly open to German 
enterprise.’ 


Whether this declaration was intended as a warning or as 
an invitation is uncertain; but Lord Salisbury, in trans- 
mitting it to Sir F. Lascelles, only observed, ‘To this con- 
‘ tention I was, of course, entirely unable to assent.’ The 
German Government subsequently acted upon the principle 
laid down by Count Hatzfeldt, and demanded at Peking 
that the Shan-tung section of the projected Anglo-German 
railway should be ‘treated between China and Germany 
‘apart.’ It is thus clear that we have no recognised special 
rights in the valley of the Yang-tsze, such as Germany has 
acquired in Shan-tung and Russia in Manchuria, and that, 
beyond the pledge of the latter Power not to interfere in 
railway matters, there are no engagements precluding the 
establishment of foreign vested interests within this region. 
The opportunity lost when Germany and Russia obtained 
territorial possessions on the Chinese mainland may never 
recur. 

On May 10, 1899, the Duke of Devonshire informed the 
Bankers’ Association that 
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‘we should still have the “open door” in China so long as it was 
in the power of the Chinese Government to observe its treaty engage- 
ments; and if the Government was not in a position to observe their 
engagements, other measures would have to be taken in reference to a 
new state of things.’ 


The fallacy of regarding China as an independent sovereign 
Power after the proceedings of 1898 was here reasserted, 
and it seems to have been forgotten that an ‘open door’ 
with a European sphere of influence behind it was not 
identical with a treaty port of the accustomed type. 

Revolts on a small and a large scale have been frequent in 
China, where secret societies have flourished for centuries. 
A country whose regular forces are weak and disorganised 
usually turns to volunteers in times of emergency. After 
the death of Kublai Khan, the Mongols were driven out of 
China by a popular military movement akin to that of the 
Boxers. Mr. Parker considers that the White Lily Society, 
prohibited by edict in 1308, was a closely analogous organi- 
sation, and he points out that a revolt began in 1622 ‘in 
* the exact spot where the present Boxer rebellion had its 
‘birth.* The Taeping Rebellion, springing from obscure 
sources in the southern provinces and mingling political 
objects with simple marauding, threatened the ruin of 
China until it was stemmed by the genius of Gordon. There 
were abundant reasons appealing to the Chinese mind for a 
popular revolt against the steadily growing interference of 
the foreigner, and the reactionary Government established at 
Peking by the Palace revolution of September 1898 would 
naturally encourage such a movement. ‘ Books, magazines, 
‘and newspapers’ which, misreading the lessons of the Boer 
war, extolled irregular levies at the expense of trained 
troops, may, as Sir R. Hart thinks, have led the mandarins 
to expect much from volunteers. The Boxers, part patriots, 
part brigands, and wholly fanatics, grew rapidly in numbers 
and acquired the rudiments of an organisation, while the 
Legations at Peking were almost unconscious of the coming 
danger. The French Minister seems to have felt serious 
misgivings; but his British colleague reported that ‘a few 
‘ days’ heavy rainfall’ would probably calm the rising waves 
of rebellion. ‘ Some of us,’ writes Sir R. Hart, ‘ regarded 
‘ the movement as very significant ; but we did not expect 
‘ it to become a danger before autumn ; its earlier develope- 
‘ment was a genuine surprise.’ By June 16, 1900, the 
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foreigners in Peking were isolated, massacres of missionaries 
and native Christians had occurred, and the European 
Powers were caught unprepared. On the 19th the Yamen 
stated that the Taku Forts were about to be seized, and 
ordered the Legations to leave Peking within twenty-four 
hours. On the following day the German Minister was 
murdered, and Chinese troops began to participate in the 
proceedings of the Boxers. Sir R. Hart evidently believes 
that the seizure of the Taku Forts determined the attitude 
of the Chinese Government; but it appears exceedingly 
doubtful whether that Government, then practically in the 
hands of Prince Tuan, would in any case have resisted the 
anti-foreign movement. The grave risks incurred by the 
dynasty and the empire would not appeal to men ignorant 
of the resources of the European Powers and probably able 
to believe that China might be finally freed from the pre- 
sence of the foreigner by the agency of the Boxers. Until 
August 14 the heroic defence of the Legations was main- 
tained. International jealousies were forgotten in face of a 
common danger, and a happy unity of effort was secured. 
The isolated Pei Tang, or Northern Cathedral, was indepen- 
dently defended with great gallantry by French and Italian 
bluejackets till relieved on August 16. Sir R. Hart gives 
an interesting account of the proceedings,* and of the 
curious communications from ‘ Prince Ching and others,’ 
who sent in letters of condolence with the news of the 
deaths of the King of Italy and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
There can be little doubt that some one endeavoured to pro- 
tect the Legations by indirect means. As Sir R. Hart 
states :— 


‘ Attacks were not made by such numbers as the Government had 
at its disposal—they were never pushed home, but always ceased just 
when we found they would succeed—and had the force round us really 
attacked with thoroughness and determination, we could not have held 
out a week, perhaps not even a day.’ 


The facts may never be known; but it seems clear that 
some enlightened Chinese authority must have dexterously 
intervened between the orders from the Palace and their 
execution. 

The dangerous situation which had suddenly arisen 
prompted the hurried despatch of an international naval 
brigade to Peking. From the military point of view, the 





* This account supplements the official despatches (China, Nos. 3 
and 4, 1901) in several respects. 
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decision taken on board the British flagship on June 9 
appears undeniably rash, while the heavy draft of officers, 
seamen, and marines left our fleet practically hors de combat. 
The feeling that something must be done to save the 
Legations was, however, naturally strong, and the difficulties 
were easily underrated. The column under Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Seymour, numbering a little over 2,000 men,* com- 
posed of eight nationalities, which left Tientsin by railway 
on June 10, soon found itself in a precarious position with 
its communications cut, had to fight its way back, and most 
fortinately succeeded in capturing the fortified arsenal at 
Hsiku, five miles from Tientsin, where it was relieved on 
June 24, after losing nearly 300 killed and wounded. The 
operations, which are ably described by Mr. Bigham,t 
barely escaped disaster. It was a gallant effort predoomed 
to failure; but, as at Peking, full harmony and loyal co- 
operation appear to have prevailed among the mixed forces. 
Mr. Bigham pays a well-merited tribute to the American, 
German, Russian, and Japanese sailors, and intimates that 
recognition of the fighting power of other nations is, for 
us, a salutary lesson. Of the Boxers he writes :— 

‘ Their shooting was bad, and they appeared to have no leaders or 
organisation. But what they lacked in drill they made up for in 
courage and dash, their bravery in the face of heavy odds continually 
convincing us that there is much less cowardice and much more 
patriotism or faith among the Chinese than has hitherto been believed. 


The Imperial troops, with whom we subsequently had continual fight- 
ing, did not show up nearly so well.’ 


The Chinese, writes M. Leroy-Beaulieu, are bad soldiers 
because they have ‘detestable officers,’ and the fighting 
power of the race has, therefore, been greatly underrated. 
Capably led, however, the Chinese have displayed excellent 
military qualities. Even the regiment recently raised at 
Wei-hai-wei, under British officers, behaved with great 
steadiness and courage at Tientsin. If to the spirit which 
animated the Boxers are added leadership, organisation, 
and modern armaments, the teeming millions of China may 
some day supply armies which, in the words of Sir R. Hart, 
‘ will make residence in China impossible for foreigners, will take back 
from foreigners everything that foreigners have taken from Chinese, 
will pay off old grudges with interest, and will carry the Chinese flag 
and Chinese arms into many a place that even fancy will not suggest 
to-day.’ 





* British, 900. t+ A Year in China. 
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As Mr. Henry Norman points out,* the situation in 1900 
closely resembled that of 1860. Then, as last year, China 
violated the sanctity of embassies and drew upon herself 
swift retribution at the hands of the Western Powers. Then, 
also, only a small portion of the empire was involved, and 
elsewhere order was maintained. The task of the Powers 
was to occupy Tientsin and to organise an expeditionary 
force to proceed to Peking with the least delay. If Southern 
China had risen, or if the Japanese had not been ready with 
well-equipped forces near at hand, the difficulties would 
have been immense. Russians from Port Arthur, Germans 
from Kiao-chau, French from Tonking, Americans from 
Manila, und British forces from Hong Kong and India 
soon reached the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and were followed by 
contingents from Europe. So many different nationalities 
have never before been engaged in joint military operations. 
The native city of Tientsin was captured on July 14 after 
heavy fighting, and the British and American commanders, 
in spite of the relative smallness of their forces, insisted upon 
an early advance without waiting for the arrival of French, 
German, and Russian reinforcements. The march, which 
began on August 4, was excessively trying, and the brunt of 
the fighting fell upon the Japanese, who at Pei-tsang, on 
August 5, carried ‘line after line in the most gallant 
‘ manner,’ and justly received from the British commander 
‘ the whole credit of the victory.’ With the occupation of 
Peking, the Chinese resistance practically collapsed, although 
expeditions, some of which appear to have had little military 
justification, were subsequently undertaken by the allied 
forces. 

China had given great provocation to the Powers, and 
exasperation was inevitable. Nothing, however, can excuse 
the wholesale massacre of unarmed men and the outrages 
committed on helpless women by some of the troops of 
nominally Christian nations, or the looting and destruction 
carried to barbaric extremes. The methods of Attila and 
of Timur were successfully imitated by the representatives 
of Western civilisation in the last year of the nineteenth 
century. ‘It has been a ruthless, horrible campaign, but 
‘ our own men have had no part in the cruelty of it,’ states 
Mr. H. C. Thomson,} and other eye-witnesses, not British 





* Preface to The Awakening of the East. 
t Despatch of Lieut.-General Sir A. Gaselee. 
~ ‘ With the Peking Relief Force,’ National Review, April 1901. 
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alone, have given some of the hideous details. As Sir R. 
Hart pertinently asks : 


‘ Will brand and sword have produced that wholesome fear which 
must blossom into peace and goodwill, or only a gruesome terror to be 
replaced by nothing but hate and a lust for vengeance ? ’ 


The occupation of Peking placed the Allies in a position 
of much difficulty. Chinese, men, women, and children, had 
been killed by the thousand. The number could at any 
time, be increased by despatching an expedition to some 
centre of population within reach; but the responsible 
authors of the crimes of China remained unpunished, and 
the Court had fled to Si-ngan-fu. The situation was, for 
Great Britain, particularly embarrassing, since her whole 
military system was severely strained by the South African 
war, which had not, in the judgement of Europe, added to 
her prestige. Thus the leverage at the disposal of British 
diplomacy was weakened at a time when strength was 
sorely needed. Moreover, the violent anti-British outbursts 
in the continental press were well calculated to create diffi- 
culties by promoting ill feeling on the part of some European 
forces against our troops in China. It was also, at this 
special juncture, unfortunate that we should be represented 
mainly by the native army of India, of which the European 
conscripts and their untravelled officers had no knowledge. 
Ignorance and race prejudice inflicted on our gallant dark- 
skinned soldiers indignities which they were quick to feel 
and to resent. With a larger fighting force in China, out- 
side Manchuria, than any other Power, we were nevertheless 
placed in a somewhat humiliating position, and incidents of 
an exceedingly unpleasant character have been far too 
common. Prestige, which counts for much in dealing with 
an Eastern race, has certainly not accrued to us as a result 
of recent proceedings. The preoccupations arising from an 
exacting war inevitably tended to withdraw public attention 
in this country from the affairs of the Far East, and the 
necessary stimulus to the action of the Government was in 
part lacking. In the circumstances, blame should perhaps 
be qualified. The Blue Books narrating our part in the 
tragi-comedy played in China are, however, somewhat 
painful reading. There are few signs of initiative, of fore- 
thought, or of grasp of the situation, and the evident 
want of any policy worthy of the name has led to unfortu- 
nate results. The so-called ‘Concert’ of the Powers was 
necessarily unreal throughout; but the interests of certain 
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Governments were identical with our own, and the cards 
which we held were either badly played or thrown away. 
In the absence of initiative on the part of the Government 
most concerned in the affairs of China, by reason of a para- 
mount commerce, German, Russian, and French proposals 
took the field. The Memorandum of M. Delcassé * became 
the basis of the subsequent negotiations, and the first 
drafting of such a basis is, in diplomacy as in other matters, 
a distinct advantage. It is deplorable that the Foreign 
Office should, at an early period, have been content to 
follow instead of seeking to lead. No worse place of con- 
ference than Peking could possibly have been selected. As 
the special correspondent of the ‘Times’ points out, the 
effect was to put no less than eleven Powers in a position of 
quasi-equality, aud the discussions were presided over by 
the Spanish Minister, who chanced to be the doyen of the 
Diplomatic Body, and who represented a country with no 
interests in China.t Again, Ministers who had recently 
undergone the terrible strain of the siege, and whose minds 
must almost inevitably have been strongly imbued with the 
idea of retribution against individuals, were not well 
qualified to decide upon the terms of settlement. Lastly, 
the immense complications attaching to discussions at 
Peking by representatives who had to refer everything to 
their respective Governments, which Governments were at 
the same time engaged in involved telegraphic and other 
communications among themselves, was exactly calculated 
to cause dangerous delays and misunderstandings, while 
weakening the position of Great Britain. The United 
States proposed that plenipotentiaries should meet in a 
European capital, and the Russian Government suggested 
that the assessment of the indemnities should be referred 
to the Court of Arbitration at the Hague. It does not 
appear that any great opposition would have been raised to 
the removal of the place of negotiations from Peking ; but 
the Foreign Office showed no realisation of the plain evils of 
the course pursued. 

The acceptance of Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang as 
Chinese plenipotentiaries was another mistake of the first 
magnitude. The reception of the former at the Legations 
after his mocking communications during the siege ‘ was 


* Communicated to Lord Salisbury on October 4, 1900. 
t It even appears not to be contemplated to provide Sefior Cologan 
with a successor. 
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‘an anomaly upon which the Chinese mind could not fail 
‘to place a false construction.” Li Hung Chang was 
reported by the British Minister on September 8, 1898, to 
have ‘recently shown himself markedly antagonistic to 
‘our interests.’ He was an instrument in the hands of 
Russia and of the Dowager Empress, and a traitor to the 
great viceroys of the Yang-tsze provinces. Every cons idera- 
tion demanded that Li Hung Chang should not, after the 
settlement, be able to pose as the saviour of China and to 
enhance his power ; but this does not appear to have occurred 
to H.M. Government. 

While real fighting had to be carried out, the generals on 
the spot acted in creditable harmony. The British and United 
States commanders were even successful in securing the 
early advance to Peking by which the Legations were saved. 
As soon as all military danger was at an end, the appoint- 
ment of Count von Waldersee to the supreme command was 
made in deference to the wishes of the German Emperor. 
There was much to be said for the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief with a view to co-ordinate the action 
of the heterogeneous forces in China; but the placing of a 
large number of British troops under a foreign field-marshal 
was a grave step, demanding at least a clear understanding 
of conditions and of the views of other Powers. The Russian 
Government, while agreeing that ‘motives of a moral 
‘ character ... might serve as a reason why Germany 
‘ should desire to be at the head of the international troops,’ 
was careful to announce that the Tsar ‘has not the least 
‘intention of receding from his political programme.’ 
Russia seems to have reserved a perfectly free hand, and at 
an early period the greater part of her troops were with- 
drawn from Pe-chi-li. Whether other Powers made stipula- 
tions enabling their commanders to disregard the orders of 
Count von Waldersee cannot be stated; but it is exceedingly 
unlikely that either France or the United States would 
concede unreserved authority over their forces. In any 
case, that authority appears to have been more fully exer- 
cised over British troops than over those of any other Power, 
and a Government which entrusts its forces to foreign con- 
trol at a time when the military situation is complex and 
obscure runs grave risk of being committed to action of 
which it may strongly disapprove. 

The proceedings of the International Concert now appear 
to be drawing toaclose. Their success is doubtful; the 
disillusions which they have produced are many ; no Powers, 
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except perhaps Russia and France, can regard them with 
any satisfaction. They have thrown fresh light upon the 
Far Eastern question; but they do not point the way to any 
solution. Latterly they have become distinctly humiliating, 
and an early withdrawal from a position which threatens to 
become intolerable is an object of general desire. Lord 
Lansdowne has summed up the achievements of arms and 
diplomacy.* The execution or compulsory suicide of six 
Chinese, whose names were on the list of culprits, is said to 
have ‘been obtained. The remainder have been degraded 
‘ or banished, except in the case of two or three.’ Unfortu- 
nately ‘the persons who are responsible for some of the worst 
‘ atrocities committed in the provinces of China’ are at large; 
‘ but we have every hope of obtaining satisfaction in regard 
* to the matter.’ A suspension of examinations ‘has been 
‘ demanded for five years in several important towns ;’ this, 
if agreed to, could apparently very easily be evaded. A 
total indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, which ‘is certainly very 
‘large,’ has been fixed upon by the Powers, and ‘no 
‘ positive statement of inability to pay is put forward’ by 
China. The Government of the United States and our own 
consider the amount excessive, but ‘it is not possible for us 
‘to take upon ourselves to mitigate the total.” How much 
of the indemnity may become a charge upon British com- 
merce we do not know. Some reconstruction of the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, to which Lord Lansdowne did not allude, is 
apparently to be insisted upon. A strong guard is to be 
retained for the Legations, and ‘ posts’ are to be occupied 
‘to hold the country between Peking and the sea.’ Such 
are the achievements of the Concert after many months 
of discussion at Peking, supplemented by intricate cross- 
communications between the Governments concerned. The 
incidental results of the outrages committed by China are 
the killing of large numbers of Chinese, the violation of 
many hundreds of women, the devastation of large tracts of 
country, and the partial destruction and wholesale spoliation 
of Peking. Whether the arrangements arrived at by the 
collective wisdom of the Powers, or the so-called ‘ punitive 
‘ measures, which in some cases took the form of simple 
barbarism, will produce the effect intended upon the vast 
and sluggish organism of the Chinese Empire, remains to be 
decided. ‘You are all too anxious,’ said Wen Hsiang, the 
Prime Minister of China during the minority of Tung 
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Chih, ‘to wake us and start us on a new road, and you 
will do it; but you will all regret it, for once awakened 
‘and started we shall go far and fast—farther than you 
‘ think—much farther than you want.’ If anything can 
awaken China from the sleep of centuries, the recent pro- 
ceedings of the International Concert may be expected to 
bring about that result. 

Count von Waldersee has now vacated his unique post. 
Five German battleships are on their homeward voyage, and 
the German people have perhaps had a surfeit of Eastern 
advehture. The troops of the Powers will be in part with- 
drawn, and for the time active intervention in the affairs of 
China may become unpopular. Three factors, however, 
remain which must exercise an important influence in the 
near future. In the first place, British prestige in the Far 
East and elsewhere has suffered severely. This is in part 
due to the war in South Africa, which not only caused 
military weakness, but tended to induce a certain sub- 
servience to the views of other Powers. It must also be 
ascribed to that want of any clear policy or of grasp of the 
Far Eastern question which had been previously manifested. 
As a Japanese statesman remarked to the special corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Times’ in January last :— 


‘Is it not strange that at such a crisis, and considering all that the 
preservation or ruin of China means for your commerce and your 
influence in the Far East, your Government, far from taking the lead 
in the Peking negotiations, has not yet given the faintest indication 
of a policy, nor the slightest suggestion even of the objects which it 
thinks worth striving for?’ 


It may well be doubted whether any national advantage 
which may ultimately accrue from the South African war 
will compensate for the blow sustained by our prestige 
during recent events in the Far East. In the second place, 
the Russian annexation of Manchuria is now an ac- 
complished fact, whether or not any formal treaty with 
China exists.* The Russians have been engaged in opera- 
tions on their own account in Manchuria, and by the end of 
October 1900 they were in full military occupation. The 
ruthless severity, which is the deliberate policy of Russia in 
such cases, will be followed by the process of assimilation 
which she well understands. Any assurances given by the 
Russian Government, such as those to which Lord Lansdowne 





* It has been stated that such an arrangement existed prior to the 
Boxer outbreak. 
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referred, must be regarded precisely as the French pro- 
nouncements—even more explicit—in regard to Tunis, or 
our own in respect of Egypt. For good or for evil 
Manchuria is henceforth Russian territory, and the result 
will be an immense developement of the naval and military 
strength of that Power in the Far East. The Russian 
squadron will be increased, and Port Arthur will become a 
shipbuilding centre and an important naval base. The 
hardy population of Manchuria will supply excellent material 
for the local forces which Russia will create. All this will 
need time and effort, and meanwhile Russian policy must 
apparently be one of consolidation rather than of aggression. 
It is, however, futile to ignore plain facts, and such state- 
ments as that of Lord Salisbury * can only serve to promote 
dangerous illusions. Lastly, Japan is wide awake to the aims 
of Russia and to her own interests in Korea. The assertion 
of those interests has already led to one war, and may easily 
cause another. ‘The colonising and commercial powers of 
‘ Japan,’ writes Mr. Bigham, ‘ obtrude themselves on one’s eye 
* all over Korea,’ f and the Japanese have, on all grounds, the 
strongest reasons for opposing the establishment of Russian 
influence and of a Russian naval station in Korea. The 
Japanese have lost no prestige during recent events. They 
have again proved themselves excellent soldiers and capable 
administrators.{ In dealing with the Chinese they have 
shown greater aptitude than the Western peoples, and the 
idea—born of ignorance and race prejudice—that they are 
impossible allies must be dismissed. It would have been 
well for us and for the cause of humanity and of civilisation 
if we had been allied with Japan alone in the operations in 
Pe-chi-li. For the moment the position of Japan in the 
Far East is stronger than that of Russia, whose new naval 
station at Port Arthur is, as the Japanese well understand, 
at the mercy of the Power which obtains the command of 
the sea. It is natural that some Japanese statesmen should 
consider that war with Russia is inevitable, and that an 
early date would be to their advantage. If, however, the 
political and financial stability of Japan is maintained, the 
island empire will develop strength quite as fast as its 
Western rival. In any case, Russian ambitions must now 





* See ante, p. 155. 
+ A Year in China. 
t ‘The quarter of the city [Peking] governed by the Japanese was 
speedily seen to be the best administered.’—Sir Robert Hart. 
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reckon with a new great Power in the Far East—a Power 
which will build up large commercial interests in China, 
which rests upon a race of born sailors and soldiers, and 
which is no longer precluded from the possibility of a 
British alliance. 

China herself remains the greatest, the most uncertain, 
and the least understood of the factors in the situation. 
The persistent habit of disregarding the characteristics and 
the susceptibilities of four hundred millions of people, whose 
history, religion, and customs antedate our own by many 
centuries, will require modification. We have treated a 
race of born traders, with aptitudes of every kind and great 
natural cleverness, as if they were on a level with Ashantis. 
We have viewed China as if it were specially created by 
Providence to become a source of riches to Western specu- 
lators. We have transformed Peking into the scene of a 
‘battle of concessions,’ in which the interests of China 
became the sport of the European Powers, who intrigued 
against each other through the medium of corrupt 
mandarins. The Boxer revolt, utilised for a time by the 
Chinese Government, was the natural result. As Mr. Parker 
states, ‘We have not given the Chinese fair play, and we 
© are ourselves largely to blame for the disasters which have 
‘overtaken us in China.’* Sir Robert Hart is equally 
emphatic, and his attempts to promote understanding of 
Chinese sentiment and ways of thought have been resented 
as anti-English. It is impossible, after what has occurred, 
to abolish the extra-territoriality clauses of European 
treaties, which are a permanent source of irritation to the 
Chinese; but it may be hoped that the idea of erecting an 
international fortress at Peking will be abandoned, and that 
the ‘ posts’ of which Lord Lansdowne spoke will not long 
be maintained. If, after the exhibitions of Western civilisa- 
tion recently given, missionary efforts are still continued, it 
is necessary, as Sir Robert Hart points out, that the 
missionaries should ‘ avoid everything that savours of inter- 
‘ference in litigation and intervention of any kind where 
* Chinese official action is concerned,’ and should abstain as 
far as possible from outraging Chinese prejudices. As wise 
is his warning that 


‘the syndicates which handle concessions owe it to their shareholders 
to see that their title is not only legally indisputable, but locally 
acceptable; otherwise failure must be, and dividends need not be 
looked for.’ 
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Missionary efforts and the exploitation of railway conces- 
sions will have in future to be conducted on new lines, and 
both will depend for success upon political conditions. 

Throughout the recent troubles the great viceroys of the 
Yang-tsze provinces have maintained order and indepen- 
dence of action. They have even supplied much-needed 
advice to H.M. Government :— 

‘ We have,’ said Lord Lansdowne, ‘on one or two occasions been 
able to obtain an expression of their views on important matters, and 
we have attached to those expressions of opinion a great deal of 
weight. . . . I think I am right in saying that material support was 
offered to them ; but we were assured that at that time they did not 
incur any personal danger.’ 


The establishment of earlier relations with Chang Chih- 
Tung and Liu Kun-yih would have been eminently to our 
advantage if there had been any attempt to strengthen our 
commercial position in the Yang-tsze, or to secure in its 
provinces the privileges which Germany has claimed in Shan- 
tung. If thoroughly assured that Great Britain entertained 
no idea of territorial aggression, and if able torely upon British 
support, these two exceedingly able Chinese rulers might 
have proved not only trusted advisers, but valuable allies in 
diplomacy. With the exception, however, of the bald 
railway agreement with Russia, we have acquired no special 
status as regards the Yang-tsze basin, which remains open 
to the enterprise of other Powers, while recent events 
cannot have impressed the viceroys with the advantages of 
an understanding with Great Britain. Both Chang Chih- 
Tung and Liu Kun-yih stand for reform on Chinese lines ; 
and in a most remarkable book,* written shortly after the 
war with Japan, the former makes an earnest and a patriotic 
appeal to his countrymen to shake off their lethargy and to 
enter upon the path of progress. Chang Chih-Tung un- 
sparingly condemns the shallow ignorance of officials and 
the vicious system under which they are trained :— 

‘ The stock of information possessed by Chinese literati is obtained 
from incomplete commentaries and eight-legged essays; the know- 
ledge possessed by officials is derived from ‘ precedent.” The military 
know nothing beyond the use of a few blunt instruments and the 
antique methods of ancient warfare, which suffices for all their needs.’ 


Chang Chih-Tung is convinced that China can be reformed 
only by attaining to a correct understanding of the teaching 
of her own ancient sages, and he labours to show that 
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all that is best in Western civilisation is not only not for- 
bidden, but is enjoined by the precepts of Confucius. 


‘It is absolutely necessary that we should utilise Western know- 
ledge. But unless Chinese learning is made the basis of education, 
and a Chinese direction is given to thought, the strong will become 
anarchists, and the weak, slaves. . . . Confucian government consists 
in rendering honour where honour is due, and filial piety where filial 
piety is due; in first providing a sufficiency for the people, and after- 
wards instructing them ; in preparing for war in time of peace, and in 
doing things at the proper time and in the proper manner.’ 


The thapter on ‘Maintaining the Army’ begins by 
deriding disarmament societies, and powerfully pleads for 
naval and military force. 


‘With fifty warships on the sea and thirty myriads of troops on 
land; . . . with the daily strengthening of our forts and equipping 
them with the best engines of modern warfare, and with railways 
intersecting the land, what country would dare begin hostilities against 
China, or in any way infringe her treaty rights? We should be in a 
position to redress our wrongs without the fear of staking all upon 
minor issues. Under these conditions Japan will side with China; 
Europe will retire, and the Far East will be at rest.’ 


This drastic solution of the Far Eastern question may 
not be ignored, and the striking book of Chang Chih-Tung, 
of which a million copies are said to have been sold, and 
which, in spite of its scathing strictures, has been circulated 
by the Emperor’s command among ‘ Viceroys, Governors, and 
‘ Literary Examiners in China,’ must be regarded as a por- 
tent. The Imperial Rescript of January 30, 1900, is 
evidently an echo of the patriotic teaching of Chang Chih- 
Tung. This document also is a remarkable sign of the 
times, and some of its denunciations might with justice be 
applied to ourselves. 

‘ China’s weakness,’ according to the Emperor Kwang Hsu, ‘lies in 
her adherence to tradition, and in the too great inflexibility of her 
modes of government. Worthless officials are numerous, and good 
men are few; in our modes of government we employ mediocrities, 
who take advantage of their position and freedom from scrutiny. 
What has ruined our government is the one word “self-interest, » and 
the Empire the one word “ precedent.” . Disdaining the root of 
the matter and unwilling to learn, studying merely surface matters, 
and that without diligence, how can the Empire attain strength and 
prosperity ?’ 

The awakening of China may be postponed; but recent 
events have plainly shown that the Chinese factor is not the 


quantité négligeable too generally imagined. The commerce 
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of China, of which Mr. Michie gives an interesting history,* 
will increase if tranquillity is re-established ; but a country, 
possessing boundless resources and a vast population imbued 
with strong trading instincts and clever enough to become 
manufacturers on a large scale, cannot provide a permanent 
dumping ground for the products of Europe and of America. 
Marco Polo, who visited the Yang-tsze in the thirteenth 
century, saw at one place ‘not fewer than five thousand 
‘ vessels,’ and reported that ‘there are other towns along 
‘the river where the number is still more considerable.’ 
Interchange within the empire must, as Sir R. Hart states, 
‘ make up an enormous and sufficient trade,’ and this trade 
will be in Chinese hands. The special correspondent of 
the ‘ Times’ significantly writes from Canton : f— 

‘ When I was last here, five years ago, only a few steam launches, 
mostly foreign built and owned, had made their appearance in the 
Canton River. To-day, nearly 800, almost all Chinese built and 
Chinese owned, are doing a roaring trade.’ 


This is another symptom of the enterprise of the Chinese, 
who, as their position in the Straits Settlements, at Hong 
Kong, and at Bangkok proves, will be the principals and not 
the underlings in the commerce of the future. 

The present interests of the trading Powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, and Japan—lie in the 
termination of the present imbroglio. These interests will 
best be served by moderate indemnities, and by withdrawing 
as soon as possible the outward and visible signs of foreign 
occupation, which must tend to promote unrest. On all 
grounds, therefore, the intention of Germany and of France 
to retain troops at Shanghae must be regarded as ill-judged. 
We shall be compelled to follow suit, and the only effect of 
the unnecessary foreign garrisons will be to alienate the 
viceroys of the Yang-tsze and to increase their difficulties. 
The aims of Russia, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, are 
‘almost entirely political,’ while those of France are said to 
be strictly commercial. M. Delcassé, however, has recently 
stated t that ‘our policy in Chinese matters is essentially 
‘the same as that of Russia, for our interests are one and 
‘ the same,’ and while Russia is consolidating her position 
in Manchuria, France is displaying great activity in the 
south. A French cable has lately been laid between Saigon 





* The Englishman in China. 
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and Amoy, thus coupling the French possessions with 
Europe through the Chinese and Russian lines. French 
influence is being strenuously asserted at Canton; a French 
railway is to be constructed to Yun-nan, in which province, 
judging by Mr. Balfour’s telegram of April 13, 1898,* 
H.M. Government was specially interested, and the large 
island of Hai-nan will shortly be occupied. M. Delcassé 
points out that France ‘has a shore line of 2,000 kilométres ’ 
in China, ‘obliging her to exercise more vigilance, more 
‘ goodwill than the other Powers, a policy of firm but friendly 
‘moderation.’ The firmness is certainly more apparent 
than the moderation, and France, like Russia, is evidently 
pursuing definite objects with steady determination. While 
Russia, Germany, and France have acquired important 
spheres of influence which, in the case of Russia and France 
at least, will be converted into annexations, we have obtained 
only enclaves at Wei-hai-wei and Kau-lun. We have 
preached the doctrines of the ‘open door’ and of the ‘ equality 
‘of opportunity’ to an unappreciative audience. These 
doctrines would have been admirable if other Powers had 
been willing to accept them; but this, unfortunately, was not 
the case, and as a result of events since 1897 the open doors 
are fewer, while equality of opportunity has ceased to exist 
over considerable areas of China. Powers pursuing definite 
objects and prepared to follow up their advantages have 
naturally, and with success, relied upon the process of 
squeezing the Government at Peking. The vague abstrac- 
tions, which commended themselves to H.M. Government, 
could be realised only by international agreements never 
attained. Time alone can show whether the action of 
Russia, Germany, and France was wise; but these Powers 
at least attained their immediate objects. If, as Mr. Curzon 
stated, ‘the integrity and independence of China’ were ‘the 
‘ cardinal bases’ of British policy, that policy has unques- 
tionably failed. Amid many uncertainties, the greatest of 
all is the effect upon China herself of the recent proceedings 
of the Powers—proceedings inglorious and even humiliating 
since the occupation of Peking. Will the inert mass of the 
Chinese Empire at length awake to the new life which 
Chang Chih-Tung seeks to infuse? This is, in truth, the 
Far Eastern Question. 





* See p. 159 ante. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The North Americans of Yesterday: a Com- 
parative Study of North American Indian Life, Customs, 
and Products, on the Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the 
Race. By Frepericx 8. DELLENBAUGH. New York and 
London: Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 


rs recent years the copious materials brought together 

in the publications of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, the Smithsonian Institution, the Peabody 
Museum, and the American Museum, have been utilised in 
the preparation of more than one useful compilation on the 
primitive inhabitants of the North American Continent. 
Mr. J. T. Short’s ‘ North Americans of Antiquity,’ Mr. G. B. 
Grinnell’s ‘North Americans of To-day,’ and Mr. E. J. 
Payne’s ‘ History of the New World called America’ (also 
largely occupied with the aborigines), are now supplemented 
by Mr. Dellenbaugh’s ‘North Americans of Yesterday,’ 
which stands somewhat apart, and deals with the subject in 
a way that should attract the attention not merely of 
‘ Americanists,’ but of all students of early races and 
cultures. 

For the task that he has undertaken and brought to a 
successful issue, the author was specially well equipped. 
Although the work has grown out of a series of lectures 
given before the Lowell Institute of Boston in 1894, it is no 
mere compilation laboriously put together by an arm-chair 
student. The writer is himself an observer, and has paid 
long and frequent visits to nearly the whole field which he 
here passes under survey. Thirty years ago he accompanied 
Professor J. W. Powell on the famous second Colorado 
expedition, which proved so fruitful in geological and ethno- 
logical results. He has sketched Arctic dwellings in Alaska, 
chipped stone arrow-heads with the Navajos of the Far West, 
gained access to and almost taken part in the mysterious 
rites of the Hopi Pueblos in Arizona, obtained real fire-drills 
from the Pai Utes, and traced to its source—a cave in a 
mountain gorge of the Colorado canyon—the red ochre used 
by the southern Utes in the preparation of their rich red 
dyes. In his youth he had already associated with the still 
surviving Iroquois of the reservations, and it was thus that 
he acquired that deep sympathy with the aborigines which 
has enabled him to look upon them, not as ‘an abnormal 
‘ factor, but rather as a natural part of our society,’ in fact, 
to regard them as fellow-creatures less advanced than others, 
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not through any natural inferiority, but through the less 
favourable conditions of their environment. It is even 
suggested that the advent of the whites, by arresting their 
normal developement, proved more of a disaster than a 
blessing, so that ‘ in some respects it is a pity the Europeans 
‘ did not remain in ignorance of this continent for another 
‘five hundred years.’ As it is, they are regarded as a 
doomed race whose sun has set, and who therefore ‘ properly 
* belong to yesterday,’ as indicated by the very title of the 
book. For the inappropriate term ‘ Indian,’ still retained 
in this title, is elsewhere substituted the expression 
‘ Amerind,’ with its adjective ‘Amerindian,’ originally 
proposed by the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
and now revived by our author in preference to ‘ Redskin’ 
and other equally unsatisfactory general designations of the 
aborigines. No doubt a good collective name is much 
wanted. But the cacophonic Amerind, which fell flat when 
first suggested, stands self-condemned as itself a palpable 
misnomer. Being merely a contraction of ‘American 
‘Indian,’ it perpetuates under a modified form the initial 
error of Columbus, who on reaching the New World thought 
he had already arrived at the East Indies by the western 
route, and so called the land ‘ India’ and its inhabitants 
‘ Indians.’ , 

In the same curiously worded title is introduced ‘The 
‘ Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race,’ an anthropological 
heresy to which Mr. Dellenbaugh seems to commit himself 
at the very start. But as the argument is developed it 
becomes evident that ‘Ethnic Unity’ is here to be under- 
stood, not in an absolute, but only in a relative or secondary 
sense. It is not pretended that the present ‘ Amerinds’ are 
all sprung from a single stock, which may have arrived in 
pre-, inter-, or post-glacial times by land connexions which 
have since disappeared. On the contrary, the assumption 
rather is that there were several primeval stocks, or at least 
more than one. In one place ‘many stocks’ are even 
spoken of as possible, and elsewhere it is contended that 
speech, physique, usages, and arts argue for ‘ an exceedingly 
* remote peopling of this continent from various directions.’ 
This is sound doctrine, in full harmony with the conclusions 
of Morton, Topinard, Retzius, jun., Ehrenreich, and other 
competent observers, who on anthropometric grounds hold 
that the constituent elements of the aborigines are not one 
but diverse, that among them are representatives both of 
the dolichocephalous Europeans of the Old Stone Age 
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(Eskimo, perhaps Botocudos and Fuegians), and of the 
brachycephalous Asiatics of the New Stone Age (Pueblos, 
Mayas, Araucanians, and many others). But these diverse 
elements have been so long isolated in their new homes that, 
by secular intermingling of all sorts, the primordial differences 
have become largely effaced, and the inhabitants of the New 
World have acquired that homogeneous character which is 
generally admitted, and by which is to be understood our 
author’s expression ‘ ethnic unity of the race.’ Itis therefore 
a case, not of divergence, but to a large extent of conver- 
gence, that obscure principle which, though little attended 
to in most ethnological writings, has played a determining 
part in the evolution of the human family, and has been 
likened to ‘an all-potent crucible in which foreign in- 
‘ gredients are gradually fused in a general amalgam.’ 

Of course for such results the essential conditions are time 
and isolation—time, because natural processes work slowly ; 
isolation, because their normal action is disturbed by foreign 
intrusions. Hence Mr. Dellenbaugh logically postulates a 
vast antiquity for his Amerinds, as well as their racial and 
cultural developement practically independent of all extra- 
neous influences. Here also he is in accordance with the 
latest, if not the most generally accepted, conclusions of the 
most distinguished explorers in the wide field of American 
ethnology. Considering the almost virulent partisanship 
of that noisy school of ‘ Americanists’’ who persist in 
regarding the aborigines as recent arrivals, it required no 
little courage merely to suggest that ‘the continent was 
‘ peopled before the beginning of the glacial epoch, and 
‘that the crowding into the narrow regions [of Central 
‘ America], and consequently the developement of culture 
‘ there, were due to the encroachment from the north of the 
‘ great cold.’ But he more than suggests ; he proves, or at 
least advances a multitude of facts, both of a positive and 
negative order, which place beyond reasonable doubt his 
fundamental thesis that the aborigines arriving before the 
glacial period were cut off from the rest of the world by that 
phenomenon, accompanied, perhaps, by the subsidence of 
the former land connexions, and that consequently since 
the Ice Age they remained till the Discovery unaffected 
to any appreciable extent by Old-World influences, both in 
their racial and cultural developements. Discarding the dis- 
tinctions usually drawn between Paleolithic and Neolithic 
man, as less clearly marked in the western than in the 
eastern hemisphere, he relies mainly on such evidence as 
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their languages, all of which belong to the polysynthetic 
order of speech elsewhere unknown, and their peculiar 
usages and industrial arts, which, without going to the Old 
World for motives and inspirations, can be traced on the 
spot from rude beginnings through all the transitions up to 
a certain standard of excellence. 

Appeal is also made to the otherwise unaccountable 
absence of the cultural elements peculiar to the eastern 
continents— domestic animals such as the horse, ox, sheep, 
and pig; cereals such as rice, wheat, oats, and barley ; 
keeled vessels, oars, sails,and rudder; even the lamp, known 
only to the Eskimo, for whom it was an article of absolute 
necessity. ‘To suppose that fully differentiated civilised or 
semi-civilised peoples—Chinese, Japanese, Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Malays—could have transplanted themselves bodily 
beyond the seas without their praus, junks, rice, silks, teas, 
cuneiform or hieroglyphic scripts, sheep, cattle, pyramids, 
and a hundred other characteristic cultural elements, is un- 
thinkable. No doubt there were pyramids in Memphis and 
pyramids in Mexico. But the former were petrified barrows 
(graves) terminating in a point; the latter truncated cones 
or mounds with platforms, which were approached by flights 
of steps, and on, which sacrifices, mostly human, were offered 
to Tezcatlipoca and the other gods who delighted in san- 
guinary rites. These structures were often surmounted by 
temples, the teocalli (‘God’s house’) of the Aztecs, and 
the oldest of them—Papantla, Teotihuacan, Cholula—date 
only from about the fourth or fifth century of the new era— 
that is, over two thousand years after the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley had ceased to be pyramid-builders. If, there- 
fore, the teocalli are to be attributed to the early Egyptians, 
it will be asked, Why did they delay all that time before 
erecting them? If to the later (post-dynastic) Egyptians, 
How came they to revive a style of architecture forgotten 
for over two millenniums ? 

Theories about the ‘ Lost Tribes,’ on which Lord Kings- 
borough was wrecked, are summarily dismissed; the argu- 
ments based on the casual arrival of a stray Asiatic junk 
are treated with deserved contempt, and the assumption that 
‘a population came over and passed down to Mexico and 
‘Yucatan, and even South America, carrying with them 
‘their arts, but not exercising them on this interminable 
‘journey,’ is declared to be ‘ridiculous.’ It is further 
pointed out that the only Asiatic language known to be 
allied to an American is that of some Eskimo tribe that 
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crossed into Asia within the last three zenturies. In a 
word, whatever migratory movements have taken place 
during historic times between the two continents have all 
been, not from Asia into America, but the other way—from 
Alaska into Siberia. The author will be glad to know that 
this important inference receives a striking confirmation 
from the recent explorations of Herr D. P. Nikolsky 
among the Chukchis, who are shown to have reached their 
present territory in north-east Siberia by crossing the 
Behring Strait some generations ago, and still stand in the 
closest relation with the Eskimo tribes of Alaska.* 

From these and other considerations is drawn the general 
conclusion that the primitive tribes, driven southwards by 
the increasing cold, and crowded together in the narrower 
part of the continent, had here become a more or less 
homogeneous people by the time the ice-sheet began its 
final retreat northwards. Here, also—that is, in Southern 
Mexico and Central America proper—was made the greatest 
progress in general culture, because the struggle is keenest 
and the mental faculties are most stimulated where the 
crowding is greatest. Thus is explained the fact that the 
highest civilisations were developed on the Anahuac plateau 
and in Guatemala and Yucatan, which were in other 
respects by no means the most favoured lands of the northern 
continent, being greatly inferior in natural advantages to 
California, for instance, and to many parts of the Mississippi 
basin. Nevertheless, they became the great centre for the 
growth and diffusion of the industrial arts and of the higher 
social, religious, and political institutions throughout the 
whole region, southwards to and beyond Lake Nicaragua, 
northwards to the Arctic Circle. 

Naturally those groups which were farthest removed from 
the civilising centres were thrown most on their own 
resources, and became most specialised. This was notably 
the case with the Eskimo, who dwelt farthest north—that 
is, nearest the ice front, and thus, of all the aborigines, 
became the most markedly differentiated in their physical 
appearance and usages. Occupying a similar habitat, they 
acquired physical characters in some respects resembling 
those of the Asiatic hyperboreans—Koryaks, Yukaghirs, 
Ostyaks, Samoyads—with whom they have been classed by 
many ethnologists. But outward appearances are here at 
fault, and their typical polysynthetic speech, their extremely 





* Russian Anthrop. Jour. Moscow, 1900, i. pp. 23-29. 
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dolichocephalic skulls, like those of the European Palzo- 
lithic peoples, but unlike the brachycephalic Siberians, and 
many other traits, proclaim them true ‘ Amerinds,’ who 
moved northwards with the receding ice-cap and reached 
their present Arctic homes, not from Asia, but from the 
interior of North America (most probably Alaska) in com- 
paratively recent times. Mr. Dellenbaugh has thus arrived 
independently at the same conclusions as Dr. H. Rink, who 
is the leading authority on Eskimo origins, and also brings 
them down the great rivers Yukon and Mackenzie to the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean. It is important to notice in 
this connexion that the Eskimo language, remarkable at 
once for its astonishing regularity and highly developed 
polysynthetic structure—whole sentences often thrown into 
a single holophrastic term of prodigious length—is at the 
same time spoken with singular uniformity throughout the 
whole of the Eskimo domain, which extends for over 5,000 
miles of seaboard from Behring Strait to Greenland and 
Labrador. Now, Rink has shown that this elaborate form 
of speech was already fully constituted, as we now know it, 
in the Innuit (Eskimo) cradle-land before the tribes began 
their long migrations round the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 
Thus the names of the Arctic marine fauna—Greenland 
whale, walrus, narwhal, bearded seal, swordfish—are every- 
where the same, as are also those of the Polar bear, the 
house-boat (umiak), the kayak, and all its belongings. But 
the migrations must have lasted thousands of years, in fact, 
began with the retreat of the glaciers from the northern 
fjords and estuaries, and thus is once more established the 
persistence and great stability of the American languages, 
which had been questioned by Humboldt, and has now 
again been denied by Payne.* The point is one of primary 
importance in estimating the antiquity and long isolation of 
the natives themselves, a question in which speech enters 
as one of the essential factors of the problem. As our 
author aptly remarks— 


‘we have in North America not only a large number of distinct 
languages, but within these separate languages an immense number of 
dialects, or sub-languages, sometimes as many as twenty in one stock, 
varying from each other as much as, say, English and German. At 
least sixty-five of the separate stock languages are distinguished in 
North America, which appear so radically separated from each other 
that it is believed impossible that they ever should have sprung from 





* Op. cit. ii. p. 88 sq. 
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the same parent, unless it may have been at a time so remote as to be 
beyond the scope of present investigation.’ 


In proof of Old-World influences reference is often made 
to the curious cup-markings, little round artificial cavities 
on rock-surfaces, which are often met in both hemispheres, 
and to which symbolic significance has been attributed. 
But an explanation of the markings is here offered, which 
has the twofold advantage of dispensing both with the 
symbolism and with the Old-World influences. Without 
entering into the technicalities of the subject, it will suffice 
here to say that these ‘ mysterious’ cuppings are brought 
into association with the rude fire-kindling processes which 
were and still are everywhere resorted to by primitive man, 
and may be seen realistically figured in some of the Aztec 
pictorial writings. It is not, however, denied that a certain 
symbolism may have later grown up in connexion with the 
processes. Special stones, for instance, and holes of peculiar 
arrangement ‘ may have been required for dressing the drill- 
‘end that was to be used by the priest in the sacred 
‘ceremony of producing the new fire. In this manner a 
‘ primitive custom might become sacred and be surrounded 
‘ with symbolism exemplified in cup-markings the world 
‘over.’ All such symbolism and ‘ mystery ’ is necessarily of 
later evolution, as is seen in the wide-spread totemic system, 
originally nothing more than a personal or tribal badge, ‘a 
‘ mere device for distinguishing one individual from another, 
‘ one family or clan group from another.’* Similarly the 
‘President of the Board of Works,’ the superintendent of 
‘ Bridge builders,’ became in Rome, first the pagan Pontifex 
Maximus, and then the Roman Pontiff, for 

‘ Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’—The Golden Legend. 


In the same way the mystery-mongers have cast about for 
some strange race, some now extinct Asiatic intruders, to 
account for the innumerable mounds which are strewn over 
a great part of the Mississippi basin and range down right 
into Florida. But there is nothing in the mounds that the 
Iroquois, the Algonquins, and other ‘ Prairie Indians’ could 
not have achieved, and it is now shown by Mr. Cyrus 
Thomas that they, or their immediate forbears, were in fact 
the mound builders.t Mr. F. H. Cushing goes a step 





* A. H. Keane, ‘ Man Past and Present,’ p. 397. 
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further, and all but proves that the mounds themselves had 
no relation to the Kurgans of the Sarmatian steppe lands or 
the barrows of the British Isles, but were independently 
evolved on American soil. They appear to have originated 
with the pile dwellings of the shallow waters of Florida, 
which were raised on the kitchen middens gradually rising 
above the surface, and thus became the normal type for 
mound-building everywhere.* So with the Colorado cliff- 
dwellings, the casas grandes of the Pueblo Indians, the 
pyramids, palaces, temples, and other monuments of Mexico 
and Central America, regarding all of which our author 
unhesitatingly declares that ‘there is nothing in any of the 
* remains, so far developed, that indicates foreign influence 
‘ prior to the Discovery. Every architectural work on the 
‘continent is purely Amerindian or modified by contact 
‘ with other races subsequent to 1492.’ 

The same remark applies with equal force to the science, 
arts, religion, pictorial and other writing systems of the two 
great civilised or semi-civilised nations commonly known as 
Mayas and Aztecs, whose collective territories extended 
from the Anahuac tableland with little interruption to the 
southern extremity of Lake Nicaragua. It is here, nearly 
along the line of the proposed Nicaragua ship-canal, that 
Mr. Dellenbaugh draws the divide between the North and 
South American ethnical and cultural domains. But, for 
comparative purposes, numerous references are also made to 
the remarkable artistic products—pottery, metal-work, stone- 
carving—of the Chiriqui district which, lying to the south 
of the present Costa Rica, is not properly comprised within 
the North American division. Nobody, however, will regret 
the trespass, and lovers of the ceramic art will probably feel 
grateful for the specimens here figured of the highly polished 
if not actually glazed earthenware which formed a ‘ speciality ” 
of the Chiriqui potters. Those interested in the subject 
should consult Mr. W. H. Holmes’s classical monograph on 
the ‘Ancient Art of the Province of Chiriqui’ in the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. While 
stating positively that the wheel or lathe was not used by 
the Chiriqui potters, this careful observer adds :— 

‘ Notwithstanding the fact that only primitive methods were known, 
there is a parallelism with wheel-made ware that cannot but strike the 
student with amazement. So great is the symmetry, and so graceful 
are the shapes, that one is led to suspect the employment of mechanical 
devices of a high order’ (p. 56). 


* Sixteenth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 1897, P: Ivi 8q. 
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Returning to the Aztec and Maya lands, it may be 
remarked that our author’s survey of this vast and intricate 
field, however luminous and even original in some respects, 
betrays a certain weakness and hesitancy on several matters 
of detail, as well as in the treatment of one or two funda- 
mental problems. This is obviously due in part to the 
over-confidence placed in certain English and American 
guides, notably the late Dr. Brinton, who, despite the 
popularity of his writings, was quite an amateur in the 
department of Central American archeology and linguistics.* 
But the shortcomings must be attributed mainly to the 
almost total neglect of those German authorities, such as 
Dr. Férstemann, editor of the ‘ Dresden Maya Codex,’ and 
especially Professor E. Seler, editor and elucidator of the 
Mexican Tonalamatl of the Aubin Collection,t whose 
labours in this field of research have already thrown much 
fresh light on the obscure questions connected with the 
early Aztec migrations, the everlasting ‘Toltec problem,’ 
and the inter-relations of the Maya and Aztec peoples them- 
selves. 

Discussing the nature of the Mexican pictorial script, 
Mr. Dellenbaugh follows Brinton in describing it as of the 
rebus type, giving as an illustration his interpretation of 
certain signs which are supposed to stand for the name of 
Montezuma. Of the many current variants of this name, 
Brinton selects ‘ Moquahzoma,’ and reads off the signs 
accordingly. ‘As most writers spell this name to suit 
‘ themselves,’ naively remarks our author, ‘we may as well 
‘accept Moquahzoma too. Indeed, as this seems to be 
* supported by the evidence of the writing, it is more likely 
* to be correct than the others.’ But unfortunately for the 
rebus theory it is not correct, and we now know from 





* This statement will be received with surprise, and perhaps 
incredulity, in some quarters. But let one fact suffice. In Brinton’s 
interpretations of the Aztec and other native documents formative 
elements are often taken for radicals, and passages may be pointed out 
in which there is no correspondence at all between the originals and 
the English versions. In the song to Ciuacouatl], goddess of Colhuacan, 
for instance, strophes occur in which ‘ not a single word is found in 
the text’ (Seler). These things should be known in the interests of 
science, which is truth or nothing. 

t Thanks to the munificence of that generous patron of American 
studies, the Duke of Loubat, an English edition of this important 
document, by Professor A. H. Keane, is now available for students 
ignorant of German (Asher, 1901). 
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Sahagun’s Aztec texts, quoted by Seler (‘Aubin Tona- 
‘ lamatl,’ pp. 92 and 105), that the true form of the word 
was ‘Motecuhcoma.’ In the rebus, phonesis, of course, 
plays a large part, and it is not clear that any of the Aztec 
signs possessed phonetic value, except, perhaps, the heraldic 
emblems of the towns recorded in the royal tribute rolls, 
which have been re-edited by Pefiafiel from Kingsborough 
(Mexico, 1885). Hence the further statement that the 
difficulty of interpreting the Mexican documents ‘lies in the 
‘ lack of exact knowledge of the Nahuatl [Aztec] language 
‘ itself,’ is quite misleading. More than one philologist— 
Seler himself, for instance—possesses a thorough knowledge 
of this language, and yet finds it of little or no use for the 
understanding of the texts, showing plainly that the signs, 
or at least the vast majority of them, are pictographs or 
ideographs, like the Chinese hieroglyphics, and not phono- 
graphs, as in some of the cuneiform systems. 

With the numerals it is different, and here some progress 
has accordingly been made. Mr. Dellenbaugh himself pro- 
poses an original scheme of Maya numeration, which, 
although modestly described as ‘ wholly tentative,’ seems to 
this writer more successful than any other yet advanced. 
The Mayas, as he points out, ‘counted into the millions, so 
‘ that they must have had a perfect system,’ and his scheme 
appears to be the only one which satisfactorily meets this 
condition. But the reader must study it for himself, as 
any explanation, besides requiring much space, would need 
a number of graphic figures to be intelligible. 

Corresponding with this advanced arithmetic was a know- 
ledge of astronomic science of no mean order. But our 
author’s statement that the Mayas and Mexicans ‘ were 
‘able to calculate the length of the year with accuracy,’ 
and that their astronomic knowledge ‘ was probably equal 
‘to any extant in the fourteenth century,’ must be re- 
ceived with extreme caution. It is based on the assumption 
that the native calendar was more accurate than the 
Julian, and comparable even to the reformed Gregorian. 
As much mystification still prevails regarding this calendric 
system, which has been appealed to by Humboldt and his 
followers as a convincing proof of Asiatic influences, it 
should be understood once for all that it is beyond question 
of local origin, and that, however relatively perfect, it is 
less so certainly than the Gregorian, and apparently also 
than the Julian. Both the Mayas and Aztecs divided 
the solar year (of a luni-solar they knew nothing) into 
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eighteen periods, which are usually called months, but 
should, as suggested by Seler, more properly be called 
weeks, since no account was taken of the moon—the 
‘ measurer,’ the ‘month.’ Each of these periods consisted 
of twenty days, or 360, with five unnamed, idle, ‘ unlucky’ 
days added at the end, making, like the Egyptian before 
the metonic reform, a year of 365 days not further cor- 
rected. There was, therefore, no bissextile (leap year), 
as provided for by the Julian, and of course no further 
(secular) intercalation like the Gregorian to rectify the still 
remaining error of nearly six hours. But the American 
system comprised a short cycle of 4, and a great cycle of 
4 x 13 = 52 years, and it was long supposed that between 
each great cycle an adjustment was made by intercalating 
thirteen unlucky daysinalump. As this would still leave 
a small error, Leon-y-Gama, writing about 1790, started a 
new theory, asserting on no known authority that the inter- 
calation was made, not at the end of the great cycle, but of 
a greater cycle of 52 + 52 = 104 years, when, not 13 + 13, 
but 124 + 124 = 25 days were introduced, which would be 
almost mathematically correct, falling only two minutes 
short of the true solar reckoning. But we now know that 
the Tonalamatls know nothing either of a secular cycle of 
104 years, or of 13 or 124 days intercalated between every 
52 years, while Payne gives good reasons for believing that 
the whole theory was a pure invention of Gama’s.* Sahagun, 
whose testimony has been referred to, does not speak 
positively, and as he wrote in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, some five decades after all Aztec institutions had 
fallen into disuse, his conjectures carry the less weight since, 
although a native, he was also a Christian. On the other 
hand, the statements of Goodman, who speaks in extrava- 
gant language of the perfection of the Maya astronomical 
and chronological systems, have been discredited. Mr. 
Dellenbaugh quotes his remark that the Maya chronological 
scheme, involving the observance of the 280,800th year 
of their grand era, ranks ‘among the most marvellous 
‘ creations of the human intellect.’ Only this and more to 
the same effect is put aside by Seler, as ‘evolved out of the 
‘ depths of Goodman’s inner consciousness.’ + In any case 
it must now be obvious to everybody that the American 





* Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 319 sq. 
+ ‘Goodman hat Alles aus der Tiefe seines Gemiithes construirt’ 
(Veihandl. d. Berliner Anthrop. Ges., Nov. 18, 1899, p. 725). 
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solar year, with its eighteen weeks of twenty days each and 
its cycles of four and fifty-two years, has no kind of relation 
to the eastern luni-solar systems (Chinese, Greek, Roman), 
all based ultimately on the scheme of five epacts with a 
nineteen years’ cycle, as proposed by Meton of Athens 
about 452 B.c. 

On the fascinating question of Aztec origins and migra- 
tions Mr. Dellenbaugh is again somewhat astray. At least, 
his general theory of migratory movements from Central 
America northwards subsequent to, and consequent upon, 
the retreat of the ice-cap, can scarcely apply to the historical 
Aztecs, or, indeed, to any other branch of the widespread 
Nahua race. That the movement set in the opposite 
direction from beyond the Rio Grande southwards to 
Anahuac seems to be established beyond reasonable doubt 
by the combined evidence of the national traditions, of 
Buschmann’s linguistic researches extending from Nicaragua 
to Alaska, and now of the pictorial codices, as elucidated by 
Forstemann and Seler. In one of the Nahua sagas it is 
related that, after leaving their primeval home, the seven 
caves away to the north, the Aztec tribes before reaching 
Anahuac long dwelt in Tlillan Tlapallan. This expression, 
usually interpreted ‘ place of bright colours,’ strictly means 
‘Land of the Black and Red Colours,’ the reference being, 
as now shown by Seler, to the art of pictorial writing, in 
which black and red were the prevailing colours. But this 
was. also the first home of Quetzalcouatl, the ‘ Feather- 
‘Snake’ God, creator of man, who was father of the 
Tlapallan people and founder of the great empire of Tollan, 
where also he died. Now this mythical being, this demi-god 
or eponymous hero, fountain of all arts, science, and letters, 
associated with Tezcatlipoca as the operating element in the 
work of creation, was clearly not originally an Aztec god at 
all. The ‘ Sons of Quetzalcouatl’ were not any of the Nahua 
tribes, savage hordes who burst from time to time over the 
central tableland from beyond the Rio Grande, but rather 
the more peaceful and settled inhabitants of the fertile and 
well-watered eastern coastlands. Here dwelt, and still 
dwell, the great and formerly civilised Huaxtec people, who 
form the bulk of the inhabitants of the present provinces of 
Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, where stands their superb 
monument, the little-known pyramid of Papantla, at once 
the prototype and the finest of all similar structures in the 
New World. These were the sons of Quetzalcouatl, who is 
portrayed in the picture writings equipped in the flaming 
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fan-shaped neck adornment, the icuegaluitonqui, and the cone- 
shaped headdress to this day worn by the Huaxtec people. 
In the ‘ Anales del Museo Nacional de México’ an image of 
the god is reproduced, which came from the Tuxpan district, 
and figures Quetzalcouatl descending from heaven in the 
national Huaxtec garb. 

But after his death, that is to say, after the destruction of 
his kingdom of Tollan by the Nahuas, his people are tradi- 
tionally said to have been dispersed southwards, taking 
refuge first in Cholula, properly Tollan-Cholullan,* ‘ Land of 
‘ Flight from Tollan.’ Here stands the great mound called 
a ‘pyramid,’ which, as Mr. Dellenbaugh reminds us, is 
ascribed by Bandelier, not ‘to the Aztec or Nahuatl stock 
‘ which occupied the region at the time of the conquest, 
‘but to some anterior tribe. We now know that 
this ‘anterior tribe’ were none other than the refugees 
from Tollan, the Toltecs, in fact, and herein must be sought 
the solution of the Toltec puzzle itself. 

From the foregoing considerations it will be at once seen 
how impossible it is to accept our author’s suggestion that 
the Toltecs—that is, the ‘ People of Tollan’—may have been 
kindred to the Nahuatls coming from the crowded lowlands, 
as the waters rose and the heat increased, and occupying 
the cooler plateau. If the Toltecs were of Nahua stock, why 
should the Aztecs have arrayed their chief deity in Huaxtec 
costume? And why should they have overthrown their own 
kingdom of Tollan and dispersed themselves southwards ? 
Clearly the Toltecs were what the traditions and the 
pictorial documents proclaim them—intruders on the 
plateau from Huaxtecaland, who, after the overthrow of 
their empire by the Aztec hordes, not from the eastern low- 
lands, but from the northern uplands, presumably in the 
tenth century, fled southwards, making a stand first at 
Cholula and afterwards at various points along the route 
from Anahuac into Chiapas, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Yucatan. Most of these lands were from remote times, and 
still are, inhabited by more or less civilised peoples of Maya- 


* From chololtia, to take flight, to escape. The full expression 
was Tollan-Cholullan-Tlachiuhaltepec, the third term meaning the 
hand-made (artificial) mountain, in reference to the huge pyramid 
erected by the refugees during their long sojourn at this place. The 
interpretation proposed by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall accords very well with 
her new ‘ Polaris’ theory, but must be rejected on other grounds. 
(‘The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilisation.’ 
Cambridge, Mass., 1901, p. 269). 
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Quiché stock and speech, so that if the Maya-Quichés can 
be brought into ethnical and linguistic relation with the 
Huaxtecs, the Toltec problem is solved. Now the physical 
type, mutatis mutandis, is the same; the myths, legends, 
and religion are or were the same at the time of the Dis- 
covery, all being just what we should expect to find them 
on the hypothesis that on their retreat southwards the 
Toltecs carried their arts and institutions with them, and 
replanted them in these southern lands; lastly, the 
languages, here a factor of capital importance, are not only 
members of the same linguistic family, but the Huaxtec is 
the oldest member of that family, the mother-tongue from 
which the rest have sprung. In its archaic forms and 
structure it appears to stand in much the same relation to 
the Yucatec and Guatemaltec dialects that Latin, for 
instance, does to her Romance daughters. In one of the 
sixteen still extant Chilam Balam books (local Maya 
Chronicles) express mention is made of Tulapan (‘ Land of 
Tollan ’) as the region whence the confederate Maya tribes 
emigrated ; and in a Quiché document quoted by Seler all 
the arts—painting, carving, dances, flutes, and song, 
calendars and histories—are said to have been brought 
‘from Tula’ (Tollan). The conclusion seems inevitable, 
that the Toltecs were a great and powerful Huaxtec nation, 
who, after the overthrow of their empire by the rude Aztec 
hordes, migrated southwards, everywhere spreading their 
arts, social institutions, and general culture throughout 
Central America. 

With the Toltec problem is closely connected the broader 
question of the inter-relations of the two dominant peoples of 
Mexico and Mayaland. Here, again, the most opposite 
opinions still prevail, and, while Seler holds that ‘ the 
‘Mexicans appear throughout as the givers, the Maya 
‘ peoples as the recipients,’ * others believe, with Dieseldorf 
and Férstemann, that, on the contrary, the Aztecs were the 
recipients, the Mayas the givers. These Aztecs were 
originally ferocious savages, who, after overthrowing the 
Toltec civilisation of the plateau, came under Maya influ- 
ences, and thus acquired an outward show of culture some 
time before the Discovery. Without throwing any fresh 
light on the subject, Mr. Dellenbaugh is evidently inclined 
to take the latter view. The Mayas, he rightly asserts, 
‘ were the greatest architects as well as the greatest artists, 





* Aubin Tonalamatl, English ed. p. 43. 
VOL. CXCIV. NO. CCCXCVII. 0 
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‘and greatest in almost everything of all the Amerinds.’ 
In one important respect their superiority is incontestable. 
‘ When their religious systems are compared it is at once 
‘seen that at the time of the Discovery the Mexican Aztecs 
‘ were little better than ruthless barbarians, newly clothed in 
‘ the borrowed robes of an advanced culture, to which they 
‘had not time to properly adapt themselves, and in which 
‘they could but masquerade after their own savage 
* fashion.’ * 

It is curious, however, to note that, if the early com- 
mentaries can be trusted, their moral sense had been 
awakened, at all events sufficiently to distinguish between 
sin and crime. It is recorded even that they recognised a 
kind of original sin, which was washed away by cleansing 
waters like those of the Christian baptismal rite. We are 
told by one interpreter that Xochiquetzal, the ‘ Mexican 
* Eve,’ the ‘ first sinner,’ was depicied weeping for her lost 
happiness, having been driven from Paradise for plucking a 
flower. Elsewhere the Earth Goddess, Tlacolteotl, is 
expounded as an embodiment of sin, ‘ which was from the 
‘ beginning of time,’ and the new-born babe, when subjected 
to a ceremonious washing, is thus addressed :— 

‘My son, come unto thy mother, the Goddess of Water, Chal- 
chiuhtlicue. May she cleanse thee of the dirt which thou hast of thy 
father and thy mother. My son, come unto thy mother, thy father, 
the Lady Chalchiuhtlicue, the Lord Chalchiuhtlatonac . . . enter the 
water, the blue, the yellow; may it wash thee, may it cleanse thee 
perfectly ; may it take from thee the evil which thou hast from the 
beginning of the world, which clings to thee from thy father, from thy 
mother.’ 


Besides this inherited sin, there was personal sin, which, 
as in the Roman Church, was removed by auricular con- 
fession to the priests of Tlacolteotl. Absolution, however, 
with the remission of the temporal punishment incurred by 
the trespass, could be imparted once only in a lifetime, and 
as there was thus no redemption for ‘ recidivists,’ we are 
told by Sahagun that the Mexicans usually put off dis- 
burdening their souls till their old age. Even intoxication 
was recognised as an offence in the young, who were clubbed 
to death if convicted of pulque-drinking, a luxury permitted 
only to old people past their seventieth year. 

Amid the sanguinary rites of the State religion sublime 
notions of the godhead were credited to the esoteric philo- 





* Keane, op. cit. p. 410. 
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sophy, and the interpreters tell us that to Tonacatecutli, the 
one true god of the Mexicans—the creator, the maker of the 
world, the supreme lord—no offerings were made, because 
he desired or needed none. But in so describing him it is 
suggested that the early writers may have been somewhat 
influenced by biblical conceptions. A more plausible view 
is that Tonacatecutli was never a tribal god, but a later 
invention of the sophists of the rationalistic school, recoiling 
in horror from the ceaseless flow of blood required to pro- 
pitiate the deities of the national pantheon. The ideal 
personified in the Supreme Lord ‘ was the outcome of philo- 
* sophic speculation, of the need of a principle of causality, 
* such, for instance, as the God of our modern theosophistic 
* systems.’ * 

That a people capable of such exalted views should be 
still in the Stone Age may seem strange; yet such was 
undoubtedly the case, and nobody acquainted with the pre- 
vailing conditions in pre-Columbian times will question our 
author’s statement that all the aborigines, high and low, 
savage and civilised alike, ‘were practically a Stone-Age 
* people.’ Even the Maya, with all their varied skill and 
‘ knowledge superior to any other Amerinds, still used stone 
‘ tools for carving in stone. They had no way of sufficiently 
‘hardening the metals they could secure, and their stone 
* tools were far more serviceable. So the tools, weapons, and 
‘implements throughout the continent were chiefly wood, 
‘ bone, and stone, with a few exceptions in Mexico, Central 
‘ America, and the Mississippi Valley.’ To these implements 
is devoted one of the most informing chapters of this highly 
stimulating volume. From its study one point comes clearly 
out, that the genesis of the appliances of primitive and later 
man may be followed in all their developements quite as 
well in the New as in the Old World. This consideration 
alone is of itself sufficient to establish Mr. Dellenbaugh’s 
broad generalisation, that the local cultures have proceeded 
on independent lines absolutely unaffected by eastern influ- 
ences since the peopling of the continent, probably in pre- 
glacial times. Thus it is here shown how the bow, one of 
the most characteristic of American weapons, may have 
originated on the spot from the primitive fire-drill, the 
origin of which need not be sought among the present 
New Guinea Papuans, or the former Paleolithic cavemen of 
the Dordogne. The transition is certainly conceivable 





* The Aubin Tonalamatl, English ed. p. 39. 
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through the bow-drill to the dart, the drill-stick perhaps 
springing accidentally, or even by design, from the tightened 
string, and thus suggesting the substitution of the spear 
(arrow) for the drill-stick, whereby ‘the greatest inven- 
‘tion in its effect on humanity man has ever seen was 
* born.’ 

Even of more general interest, perhaps, are the three 
chapters on ‘ Basketry and Pottery,’ ‘ Weaving and Costume,’ 
and ‘ Carving, Modelling, and Sculpture,’ all of which arts, 
however highly specialised they may now be, possibly sprang 
from a common germ, from some natural object or process, 
man being, as Aristotle tells us, the most mimetic of 
animals. 

‘Basketry and pottery,’ writes our author, ‘are mother and 
daughter. Plaiting together straws or rushes was a simple operation, 
and must have occurred to the most primitive tribes spontaneously, as 
the need for some such things arose. Having produced a mat and 
used it for various purposes, the turning up of the sides or edges, for 
the purpose of retaining things upon it, thereby producing a shallow 
basket or tray, was an easy step, and by such stages did basketry grow 
to perfection.’ 


And we are here reminded that the edge of a small mat, 
tightly plaited of fine materials, will curl up of itself natu- 
rally, becoming dish-like despite all efforts to keep it flat. 
Out of the dish grew the wicker jug, made waterproof by a 
pitch coating, and from the jug the cooking vessel, the con- 
tents being brought to the required temperature by hot 
stones. Then the effort to protect the wickerwork from the 
effects of the heat led to coatings of mud or clay, which, 
when fired, revealed the great secret of the potter’s art. 
But the wickerwork before being detached—and, like the 
wax in the cera perduta process, destroyed or cast aside as 
no longer needed—had already impressed itself on the soft 
clay, and so arose design, the decorative art as applied to 
earthenware. Holmes has recovered from the mounds some 
rude potsherds with markings which would appear to have 
been produced, not by wickerwork, but by woven fabrics 
designedly for ornamental purposes. But this is doubted 
by our author, and in any case it is admitted that wicker- 
work was first used in this way. ‘The early potters pro- 
‘ bably used baskets that came up to the curved-in part of 
‘the jar, which was continued above the basket by deft 
‘ handling, or, if a basket of the same form was followed, 
‘the basket was destroyed in the firing process.’ Still, 
textiles might also have been utilised in much the same 
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way, since Mr. Dellenbaugh himself informs us that the 
weaver’s art was well known even to many of the nomad 
tribes in remote times, certainly long before the advent of 
the whites. Weaving, he rightly observes, ‘is an ancient 
‘ art’ (it was undoubtedly practised by early Neolithic man 
in Europe), and, ‘like pottery, begins in plaiting and 
‘basketry.’ Twisted grasses, rushes, strips of bark, hene- 
quen, agave, and other vegetable fibres which abounded in 
the northern continent, were first plaited together, and the 
transition was then gradually made to the spinning-wheel 
and to the loom, which, where still used in its primitive 
form, is everywhere of much the same type. That of the 
Navajos, who are noted for their skill in weaving, resembles 
the Mexican loom, and is also ‘ much like that used by the 
‘ Orientals. If you examine articles of primitive manufac- 
‘ ture from various parts of the globe, you will find them all 
‘ practically alike, because the men who made them were 
‘ practically alike, and their wants and surroundings were 
‘ practically alike.’ Virchow, Sir John Evans, and many 
other distinguished anthropologists, have made the same 
remark regarding the chipped and polished stone implements 
of the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages, so that no argument 
can be drawn from such resemblances for ethnical affinities, 
or even contacts, and this is one of the most important con- 
clusions that may be regarded as now secured to science by 
the comparative study of primitive human activities in 
recent years. 

This fundamental truth applies with peculiar force to 
‘ Myths, Traditions, and Legends,’ which form the subject 
of one of the concluding and not least attractive chapters of 
the volume. That popular beliefs and superstitions, arising 
out of causes now often forgotten, may be orally transmitted 
from tribe to tribe, and thus travel far afield, need not be 
denied. But there is in these matters what our author 
happily calls a ‘ parallelism of human developement,’ and 
many like notions closely resembling each other even in 
details have undoubtedly sprung up independently in different 
regions, so that each case has to be judged on its merits. 
The Mexicans saw a rabbit in the moon, and had a myth to 
account for the phenomenon. The South African Bushmen, 
also great ‘folklorists,’ saw a hare in the same luminary, 
and had also their explanatory myth, highly creditable to 
their inventive faculty. Is this coincidence to be explained 
by contacts and influences, and can it be argued on such 
grounds that South African and North American aborigines 
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had ever at any time any direct or indirect relations with 
each other? Mr. Dellenbaugh, who incidentally remarks 
that the Spaniards let their own myths loose in the New 
World, and then ‘started in pursuit of them,’ points out 
that 


‘ there is in some respects so great a similarity between the myths of 
the New World and those of the Old that it was at first assumed that 
there must have been early communication with Europe, but more 
careful analysis has shown that this is but another evidence of what 
may be called the parallelism of human developement. Even where 
the similarity is greatest there is nothing to prove that the myths did 
not originate independently, and are merely the results of similar 


thoughts, in similar stages of ignorance, about the sun, the sky, and 
natural forces.’ 


In a village at Green Bay, Marquette came upon a large 
cross which was adorned with skins, bows, and other votive 
offerings, and was supposed to be an evidence of Christianity 
until it was found to be merely one of the symbols of the 
Midé Society, and like similar crosses occurring in New 
Mexico, Yucatan, and other places. Some of the North 
American tribes had their were-wolf, which locally took the 
form of a coyote, and was of course supposed to be an 
importation from Europe, either through the early Norse 
discoverers, or in some still more remote times. But 
analogous notions have since been traced to Mexico, to 
South America, to Africa, to Malaysia, and other regions, 
and in fact ‘ were-wolfism’ is now known to have made the 
round of the globe, or, more correctly speaking, to have 
cropped up spontaneously and independently in various 
parts of the world, taking its local colour and other details 
from the different environments. Thus, in Mexico, the man- 
wolf becomes a man-jaguar, whose mighty roar strikes terror 
into the passing wayfarer, and was regarded as the worst of 
portents ; or else on certain days of ill-omen the wizards, the 
evil-minded, assumed the disguise of snakes and other 
noxious creatures, and possessed power to work evil, so that 
the people shut themselves indoors for fear of these weird 
forms. In South America it is again a jaguar, and in 
Paraguay the story is still current of a native, a wicked 
Christian, who at night prowls about in the shape of this 
beast in quest of human flesh. Withdrawing to a thicket 
he falls prone on the ground, and is thus transformed. 
Then to become man again he repeats the process in reverse 
order. But he differs from a real jaguar by his hairless 
forehead and short stumpy tail, and is so recognised and 
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wounded by a daring hunter, who, following up the trail of 
blood, comes to a cave strewn with human bones, renews the 
fight and slaysthe ghoul.* In Negroland Sir H. H. Johnston 
assures us that the belief in human beings taking the 
disguise of lions or leopards, or some such harmful beasts, 
is nearly universal. There are even individuals who, like 
some of the medieval witches, actually ‘ imagine they possess 
‘this power of assuming the form of an animal and killing 
‘human beings in that shape.’t In Malayland the were- 
wolf becomes the were-tiger, about whose terrible deeds of 
darkness Mr. H. Clifford tells some gruesome tales, oppor- 
tunely remarking at the same time that ‘the white man 
‘and the brown, the yellow and the black, independently 
‘and without receiving the idea from one another, have all 
‘found the same explanation for the like phenomena, all 
‘ apparently recognising the truth of the Malay proverb that 
‘ we are like unto the téman fish that preys upon its own 
‘ kind ;’{ with which may be compared the homo homini 
lupus of Hobbes. 

At the beginning of this article reference was made to 
the author’s sympathy with his subject, acquired by personal 
observation and close contact of long standing. Thanks to 
these associations, he is enabled to dispel many persistent 
delusions regarding the mental attitude and temperament 
of the aborigines. They are generally described in ethno- 
logical writings as of a taciturn disposition, even morose 
or sullen, and in any case men of laconic speech, of deeds 
rather than words. There is certainly a substratum of 
truth in this picture, as might be shown by many authentic 
incidents reported from every part of the New World. But 
the colours have been laid on too thick, as is so often the 
case in such matters, and Mr. Dellenbaugh, studying the 
natives at first hand, feels himself justified in declaring all 
such descriptions one-sided and exaggerated. In one place 
he writes casually and without any intention of supporting 
a theory: ‘ According to my own observation, the making 
‘of pottery is a desultory occupation, and is done by the 
‘women. Sometimes I saw a woman toiling alone with her 
‘ ropes of clay, out of doors, and again several women would 
‘ form a gay laughing party in the sunlight’ (italics ours). A 
touch of this sort is all the more valuable for being un- 





* J. B. Ambrosetti, quoted in ‘ Man Past and Present,’ p. 380. 
t See his British Central Africa, p. 439. 
t In Court and Kampong, p. 63. 
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studied, although there is no lack of formal discussion. To 
most readers it will be a revelation to be told that 

‘the popular conception that there is no fun in red men is erroneous. 
All of them, far from being taciturn, silent, morose, and lacking the 
desire for amusement other than scalping or torturing captives, are 
full of humour and are fond of fun. In every village there is a great 
deal of amusement, and while the race is deficient in musical instru- 
ments, and the music they produce, if it can be designated by that 
term, is usually a part of some ceremonial, they do sing, and the 
singing is accompanied by rattles and drums ’— 


almost, one feels inclined to add, as in gay Andalusia. 
The explanation of the general impression lies in the further 
remark that ‘to strangers, however, they are often silent.’ 
How frequently is the same observation applied, and truth- 
fully applied, by foreigners to the English, who, neverthe- 
less, justly resent the imputation of moodiness, and whose 
literature and peculiar idiomatic speech proclaim them the 
most humorous of all peoples. So with the American 
aborigines, who, beneath an impassive, often an impene- 
trable, exterior, harbour a genial nature, warm kindly 
feelings towards those who treat them with ordinary justice 
and consideration. Ruthless savages, of course, many of 
them—Pawnees, Apaches, Siouans, and some other ‘ Prairie 
‘ Indians ’"—but even these marauders and scalpers, as we 
are here reminded, never invented the thumb-screw, the 
boot-jack, rack, or wheel, and, while in accordance with 
tribal usage inflicting appalling tortures on the captive, 
were always ready to endure the same when their turn came. 
On this topic of endurance our author for once indulges in 
fine writing :— 

‘The Amerind,’ he says, ‘ was, as a rule, close to Nature, and, like 
all men who live thus, he imbibed some of her grandeur. He lived in 
independence ; and when he died he died as the sun sets at evening, 
expiring in glory, without a fear, without lamentations. In the hands 
of the enemy at the stake, his passing away was sublime, like the 
summer cloud that sails steadily out into the infinite blue and dis- 
solves. The most painful tortures failed to bring a moan to his lips, 
or a tear to his defiant eye, and his proud spirit departed in 
silence.’ 


Elsewhere the wrongs that the natives have suffered at 
the hands of the whites, not only in Latin America, but also 
in the United States, are dwelt upon in more sober, and 
consequently more convincing, language. ‘We are blind 
‘to our own shortcomings, and exaggerate those of the 
‘ Amerind.’ Those who refuse to accept Artemus Ward’s 
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dictum, ‘ Injin ? Pison!’ and try to put in a good word for 
him, are accused of making an angel of him, which but 
again shows how universally unjust we are towards him :— 

‘The more docile the Amerinds were the more abuse they got. It 
they became self-supporting, like the Navajos, the Government gave 
them nothing; if they were murderous and deadly, like the Apaches, 
the Government took care of them and fed them. Issuing rations is a 
proper thing when we have destroyed the native means of subsistence, 
but the tribe that works and helps itself ought to be aided further 
towards civilisation in other ways.’ 


Instead of such aid, the distribution of the rations was 
itself constantly accompanied by the most shameful abuses 
on the part of the agents and contractors, who cheated the 
Government, bullied and plundered the tribes gathered on 
the reservations unmercifully. Their action seemed de- 
liberately planned to foment those troubles and outbreaks 
which afforded a pretext for the wars of reprisals and the 
policy of extermination openly advocated by many of the 
pioneer settlers in the Far West. A sharp contrast is here 
drawn between this ignoble policy and the attitude of the 
English administration towards the aborigines in British 
North America. ‘In the case of the Hudson Bay Company, 
‘it being well understood that they occupied certain points 
‘ merely for trade, no trouble was ever experienced. For two 
* hundred years this company traded all over the northern part 
‘ of the continent without a serious rupture with any tribe!’ 
Here the italics are the author’s, who adds that ‘each tribe 
‘held its own lands as before, so far as the company was 
* concerned ; hence there was no clashing.’ 

It should be mentioned that this handsome volume is 
enriched with over 350 illustrations, which, for some un- 
explained reason, are not consecutively numbered in the 
usual way. A large number of these are reproductions 
from the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, the 
Peabody Museum, and other public sources. But many 
also, and these not the least valuable, are from photographs, 
drawings, and sketches by the author, who adds a skilful 
use of the brush to his other accomplishments. It is 
interesting to notice that he has also designed and drawn 
the cover of the book, which has for its central feature 
a sketch of a stone animal head from Copan, now in the 
Peabody Museum. The sacred butterfly of the Moki 
(Hopi) Puebloans fills the four corners of the space round 
the central figure, while the composition is completed by 
Puebloan scrollwork motives above and below. On the 
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back is shown the human figure from the valley of Mexico, 
which is cast in three pieces, and is the largest specimen of 
terra-cotta ever found in the New World, or apparently 
elsewhere. 

The index, which might with advantage be much more 
copious, is supplemented by two useful tables arranged in 
alphabetical order of the chief stocks or families, tribes, and 
sub-tribes of ‘'The North American Amerinds,’ based on the 
linguistic classifications of the Bureau of Ethnology, Pilling’s 
Bibliographies, and other trustworthy sources. Neverthe- 
less, these lists will need careful revision in future editions 
of the work. For instance, the Kechi, Kizh, and Netela 
sub-groups of South California are referred to the Shoshone 
(Snake) stock, despite the fact that Mr. D. P. Barrows 
has recently shown that, although they may have originally 
been Shoshones, they now speak a distinct language, which 
he calls the ‘Coahuillan Linguistic Family..* The term 
‘ Tobikhar’ also, which figures in the second list, is un- 
known as a tribal designation, and appears to be a coinage 
of Mr. Oscar Loew, unfortunately adopted by Mr. Albert 8S. 
Gatschet. More serious, perhaps, is the slip made at p. 403, 
where El Dorado, the ‘Gilded Man,’ is said to have ‘ really 
‘existed in a certain ceremony in Peru.’ The true El 
Dorado was discovered, not in Peru, but among the 
Chibchas (Muyscas), whose domain comprised the Cundina- 
marca plateau in the present State of Colombia. He was 
in fact the ruler of one of the principal Chibcha kingdoms, 
and was so named either because on certain solemn feasts 
he plunged into Lake Fontibon plastered all over with gold 
leaf, or else because after death his body was decked with 
gold and emeralds, and consigned to a hollow palm-tree 
decorated with plates of gold. 

With this inevitable bit of ‘ pin-pricking’ criticism we 
take reluctant leave of what we venture to pronounce the 
best monograph ever written on ‘The North Americans of 
Yesterday.’ 





* The Ethno-Botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Chieago, 1900, p. 22. 
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Art. IX.—The Stage in America, 1897-1900. By Norman 
Hapcoop. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1901. 


[HERE is one very noticeable fact about the modern theatre, 
and that is the popularity of Shakspearian perform- 
ances. Shakspeare once spelt ruin, now he is the handbook 
of prosperity. Many causes contribute to this result: for 
example, the spread of such education as is represented by 
University extension lectures, which have taught thousands 
of the class for whom fifty years ago the stage would have 
been anathema, to go to a play of Shakspeare almost as they 
go to church, with the sense of accomplishing a duty and 
setting a good example. It is part of the ritual to read up 
the play beforehand, and the extreme zealots like to have a 
copy in their hands during the performances, that they may 
check the actor’s delivery of the text. However, these are 
happily a small minority of any audience, even in a pro- 
vincial town during the course of a popular lecturer. The 
mass of people go to the theatre to be entertained; and the 
fact that they find Shakspeare entertaining is a triumph of 
stage-management. Critics talk a great deal of dramatic 
unity ; but the truth is that if you want to keep a miscel- 
laneous audience interested for three hours or even two, 
variety is the more important requisite. And the intelligent 
actor-manager finds that no dramatist gives such scope for 
varied interest as the great Elizabethan (to whom no 
author’s fees need be paid.) Apart from the variation of 
tragedy with comedy, Shakspeare’s plays are all in the 
highest degree spectacular and full of lively action; they 
lend themselves naturally to the most elaborate mounting. 
Of course, according to the creed of persons of culture, all 
this is rank heresy. We are continually asked to believe 
that it would be more artistic to produce Elizabethan plays 
as they are produced by the Elizabethan Stage Society ; that 
Shakspeare, as Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Tree present him, 
is smothered under trappings. Such anxiety is touching, 
but Shakspeare is hard to smother. He can take care of 
himself. Undoubtedly numberless spectators enjoyed the 
performance of ‘Twelfth Night’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
(which is the real suggestion of this article) who would not 
have enjoyed it without the scenery, singing, and other 
accessories. That is to say, it was enjoyed by many people 
who did not care particularly, perhaps did not care at all, 
about the poetry of the play. But, on the other hand, we 
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deny absolutely that the sumptuous setting detracted in any 
way from the pleasure of the poetry for those who did care 
about it. The lines 


‘Ob, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence,’ 


were none the less beautiful because they were spoken by a 
man who made the centre of a picture in colour and group- 
ing very like a Delacroix. In a word, it is our conviction 
that when Mr. Tree arranged ‘ Twelfth Night’ as a kind 
of sublimated variety entertainment, he did what was not 
merely legitimate, but artistically right; and that the 
public, which, in going to the theatre, demands a spectacle, 
obeys a sound instinct. Those who think otherwise ignore 
the history of the art. 

For, after all, what have people always gone to the theatre 
for? Etymology does not hesitate about the answer. They 
go to see, to assist at a spectacle. Any theory of the 
dramatic art which ignores this aspect of the truth must 
deplorably cramp the possibilities of the stage and deny to 
the spectators their appropriate pleasure. Yet, in fact, 
modern drama does so, thinking of all that lies beyond the 
footlights as the auditorium, and treating the eye as sub- 
sidiary to the intelligence. This commits the drama to a 
rigorous logic which is fatal to its free existence, for the eye 
is no logician, but you must reason with the ear. Unless, 
indeed, you sing to it; and if a modern audience would 
acquiesce in conventions as contentedly at the play as at the 
opera, things would go better with the drama. It is at least 
probable that when the drama was at its most perfect 
developement, in the day of Sophocles, the whole perform- 
ance was primarily sensuous in its appeal, and resembled a 
modern opera much more than a modern play. Only, the 
sense specially appealed to was of sight, not of hearing. 

When the Athenian cobbler got up early in the morning 
and hurried away to pay his two obols and take his place in 
the theatre to see the ‘Oresteia’ of Auschylus performed, 
are we to suppose that he was drawn solely by a passion for 
poetry? Can we believe that as those astounding choruses 
were chanted at him he caught all the words, or, if he did, 
that he grasped their meaning? For our part we cannot. 
He probably went out to see rather than to hear; and 
whatever he heard was continually accompanied by mag- 
nificent spectacle. Those who had the good fortune to 
see Mr. Ben Greet’s company playing ‘As you like it’ 
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out of doors on a fine day in some beautiful garden when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, not yet famous, was the Rosalind, 
will not need to be reminded of the infinite charm attain- 
able by beauty of person accompanied by beauty, freedom, 
and eloquence of gesture in an attractive setting. But 
the theatre at Athens, with its huge expanse of marble and 
its outlook over the blue sea, must have been, on a day of 
festival, not merely attractive but one of the finest sights 
the world hasseen. There was gathered together a populace 
whose physical perfection is attested by a thousand statues, 
and who were in that stage of artistic developement at 
which even the artisan can make nothing that is ugly. They 
were a people who possessed the plastic sense in a higher 
degree than any other people in any age has possessed it, and 
before them on the stage were figures trained to make of 
themselves living statues ; while the chorus, chosen for their 
beauty, were drilled in all their movements by a poet in 
whom the sense of form wassupreme. The Athenian cobbler 
saw all this magnificent tableau grouping itself before his 
eyes, and, having the instinct of an artistic race, he rejoiced 
in the spectacle. Then a man came forward and spoke a 
speech marvellously written, and no doubt marvellously 
delivered. But, let it not be forgotten, the actor was before 
the spectators like a moving statue, destitute of facial 
expression. Masked, he was ridiculous if he ceased to be 
statuesque; he had to satisfy the sense of form as well as 
the intelligence. The speech ended; then came song and 
dance—tragic song and tragic dance—but still, song and 
dance, appealing to faculties other than the logical. Words, 
indeed, were chanted; yet words like those suddenly heard 
could at best only vaguely affect a normal intelligence. 
Dialogue followed, alternating with set speeches; then song 
and dance again, relieving the strain of the acted drama and 
weaving a kindred emotion through a different medium. 
Variety in unity, unity in variety was the essence of the 
thing, poetry and spectacle blended. But the attraction of 
poetry, with its appeal to the intelligence rather than to the 
sense, was intermittent ; the attraction of the spectacle, the 
appeal to the eye, as continuous as the appeal of music to 
the ear in opera. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, a versatile and brilliant young 
American writer, who has made a book of his experiences as 
a dramatic critic, reminds us in his reflections on this 
subject of Aristotle’s dictum :— 


‘“ Scenery,” says Aristotle briefly, “ has an emotional attraction of 
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its own, but of all the parts (of a play) it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry.” 

In so far as this applies to the inanimate scenery, the stage 
properties, it is true, but it does not mean that scenery 
should be dispensed with. Decoration may be inappro- 
priate, excessive, as it was, in Mr. Hapgood’s opinion, at 
Sir Henry Irving’s performance, when ‘the tragic quality 
‘ of Macbeth’ was ‘ smothered in magnificent adornment.’ 
But scenery, having its own emotional value, cannot possibly 
be too good, and we may be very sure that the Greeks made 
it as good as they could get it. If Aristotle really meant to 
say, as it is possible he would have said, that the spectacular 
element in drama is unimportant, it may be pertinent to 
observe that Aristotle lived at the time when decadence had 
set in, and polite comedy had begun to supersede tragedy 
and the grotesque poetry of Aristophanes. 

Drama begins as a pageant—as a religious ceremony, 
representing events by action, and to a less degree by 
narrative. Its natural developement is towards the logical 
evolution of a story by means of word and gesture (taking 
gesture in its widest sense so as to include action) ; and the 
end of this developement is realism, which, so far as we can 
judge, means ultimately the death of all pleasure on the 
stage that is not the pleasure of prose comedy. There is 
nothing so inartistic as to apply the logical faculty where 
its application is irrelevant. Plato knew this perfectly, and 
when he set out to attack the ethical justification of art he 
did so by an unfair use of logic. Why does a man pretend 
to be in pain when he is not in pain? he asked. Why does 
he declare himself to be a god when we know that he is only 
so-and-so of such-and-such a deme? Reasoning like that 
makes nine-tenths of art impossible, and it is only the extreme 
type of a process that is natural to the human mind. Critics 
who wish to maintain the standard of an art are therefore 
bound to fight against it. They are bound to point out 
incessantly that the spectacle offered by the stage does not 
profess to be actual life, but only a representation bearing a 
certain conventional relation to the facts of human exist- 
ence. The more you concede to the claim of realism, 
insisting that the relation shall be drawn closer and closer, 
the less you can concede to the exigencies of plastic beauty, 
to the need for a spectacle, and the closer you clip the 
wings of poetry. There must always be a certain amount 
of voluntary illusion contributed by the spectator; the 
factor which determines the convention of dramatic art is 
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the answer to the question, how much illusion the dramatist 
can count upon. The Greeks had their own way of answer- 
ing this question, and it was an odd one enough. They in- 
sisted increasingly upon the unity of time, the concentration 
of action within twenty-four hours, which Aristotle formu- 
lated in accordance with the existing practice. Aischylus, 
as we must hold in spite of Dr. Verrall’s too ingenious 
argument, neglected that formula in the ‘ Agamemnon;’ 
but public opinion was presumably against such licence, as 
it is not taken elsewhere. The Athenian audience, which 
was willing to suppose the passage of hours in a space of 
some minutes, would not suppose the passage of an equiva- 
lent number of years. In this respect the convention of 
modern drama is much less exacting than the ancient, but 
in others the Greek theatre seems almost absurdly out of 
touch with life. Murder is done in the hearing of a crowd, 
and the crowd, exceedingly distressed, still faithfully keep 
their place on the stage. There are many Greek tragedies 
open to the satire directed against them by Mr. A. E. 
Housman, himself poet as well as scholar, in the delightfal 
parody from which it is a pleasure to quote. 


‘ Eriphyla (within). O, I am smitten with a hatchet’s jaw ; 
And that in deed, and not in word alone. 

Cho. I thought I heard a sound within the house 
Unlike the voice of one that jumps for joy. 

Eri. He splits my skull, not in a friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill me dead. 

Cho. I would not be reputed rash, but yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the house—— 

Eri. O! O! another stroke! that makes the third. 
He stabs me to the heart against my wish. 

Cho. lf that be so, thy state of health is poor ; 
But thine arithmetic is quite correct.’ 


Nevertheless it is pretty clear that the Greeks were right, 
even whev most sublimely illogical. They recognised the 
conditions of their spectacle, and they saw that living 
statuary could not plunge into violent action. The Japanese, 
the only modern race which can be compared with them in 
the diffusion of artistic intelligence, are said to have on 
their classic stage a convention based by far more largely 
on voluntary illusion than the Greek. But it is also at 
least probable that the line of criticism implied in Mr. 
Housman’s parody was not unknown in Athens, and that, as 
men began to let their sense of logic play upon the Attic 
tragedy and draw its deductions in caustic humour, the 
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drama of Aischylus and Sophocles gave place to the drama 
of Menander. Euripides was halfway to comedy in the 
concessions to naturalism which Aristophanes so fiercely 
resented. Directly he began to introduce the common 
passions of ordinary men and women on to the stage he 
altered the character of the performance, and brought in an 
element inconsistent with the marmoreal dignity of that 
spectacle. What he wrote was at its best not less admirable 
poetry than that of Adschylus or Sophocles, but it was pro- 
bably less suited to the Attic stage. 

There is one question continually asked among students— 
whether it is better to read Shakspeare or to see him played. 
We may not know as much about the Greek theatre as we 
could wish, but we know enough to make it impossible for that 
question to be put in regard tothe plays of Sophocles. Even 
to see them played inadequately in something like their 
true setting throws more light on their perfect adjustment to 
the stage parts than a year of study. The representations in 
the chalk-pit at Bradfield were surprising in their revelation, 
but most noticeably that of the ‘ Antigone,’ about ten years 
back, because in that case the performers were happily 
gifted with physical beauty and dignity. And parts of the 
play, such as the lyrical antiphony of wailing with which 
the drama concludes, took on an extraordinary vitality and 
interest that they wholly lacked in the coldness of a printed 
page. If one may use the word ‘ music’ in Plato’s sense as 
a kind of high harmony controlling and combining all of the 
arts, then it is safe to say that a tragedy of Sophocles, as 
it was represented at Athens, was a superb musical composi- 
tion, satisfying ear and eye, the sense of melody, the sense 
of rhythm, and the sense of form, not less than the intelli- 
gence which takes its pleasure in the beauty of thought and 
the hidden colour of words. The Athenian cobbler saw 
what we can never see, and it is probable that if the ‘ Oresteia’ 
had been offered to him only a piece of printed literature 
he would have cared very little about it. For the mass of 
mankind in all ages, though it may value the ballad and 
the epic, cares little about the highly intellectualised forms 
of poetry, and about tragic poetry least of all. 

At Rome tragedy was always an exotic. In the litera- 
tures of the modern world the French and the English 
hold the first place in drama, but with widely dissimilar 
products. From the outset they had in common this 
difference from the antique, that plays were no longer 
represented to the population of a whole town; and, the 
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spectator sitting at closer quarters, masks were dispensed 
with, and the actor acquired a new means of expression 
in facial gesture. Gesture came to be criticised less and 
less for its plastic effect, more and more for its intel- 
lectual significance, its message to the mind, that helped 
out the story. But except in this, the French and 
English stages differed by a whole heaven. In France 
tragedy derived directly from the Latin and through that 
from the Greek. A nation possessed with a sort of passion 
for logic, and born amateurs of diction, contented themselves 
with plays whose one object was to exhaust the logical 
content of a given situation and its developement. To 
everybody except Frenchmen, French tragedies of the classic 
type are infinitely monotonous. It was the Greek model, 
stripped of the interludes of song and dance, which at 
Athens gave the needed variety. The French comedy 
even when using verse confined itself strictly to the 
spirit of prose. But in England there arose a dramatic 
literature which owed nothing to Greece and Rome except 
the suggestion that such things as stage plays might be a 
form of literature; and indeed the drama was close on its 
climax before the persons of culture in England would admit 
that it had any claim to serious consideration. It grew 
straight from thé soil, and it had its full response in the 
hearts of the people, whom it was written to please. And, 
moreover, even in comedy, it was, like the Greek, essentially 
poetic. How, then, did Shakspeare and his fellows solve the 
problem of winning an audience for poetry, and especially 
for tragic poetry, from a crowd to whom bull-baiting presented 
a rival attraction ? 

For it must be remembered that Shakspeare was first and 
foremost a provider of popular entertainments. Sidney and 
his coterie had theories about the drama which contemned 
the groundlings. Even Ben Jonson had theories and ran 
in the teeth of public taste. But Shakspeare was a writer 
as deliberately popular as, for example, Mr. Hall Caine. The 
illustration is carefully chosen, for no one will suppose that 
Mr. Hall Caine conceives himself to be derogating from 
the highest standards by his deliberate appeal to the 
largest public. It is possible, though highly improbable, 
that Shakspeare took himself as seriously as does Mr. 
Hall Caine; but, at all events, he was plainly determined 
to entertain the people, whom, on the other hand, 
Lord Buckhurst with his Senecan tragedies, and Ben 
Jonson with his ‘learned sock,’ were quite willing to bore. 
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How, then, did Shakspeare succeed in making tragedy 
popular? Are we to suppose that he relied on the intrinsic 
attractiveness of good poetry? In a measure, no doubt; and 
yet with the facts of human nature in our minds and 
Hamlet’s speech before our eyes, are we not bound to consider 
that poetry as poetry would have been ranked by Shak- 
speare as ‘caviare to the general’? It seems pretty clear 
that what Shakspeare and the rest relied on mainly was 
story—a sensational presentment of exciting events. Every 
drama relies centrally on plot; ‘the plot is the vital 
‘ principle,’ as Aristotle said. But the Elizabethan drama 
as compared with the Greek had a much greater narrative 
interest. The Elizabethans made themselves a help out of 
a hindrance, and since their performance was deficient in 
the spectacular element, having no scenery, they obtained 
variety in the construction by a rapid succession of brief 
scenes. Thus the Shakspearian drama was almost as un- 
fettered as the novel, and indeed in many respects it is nearer 
to the novel than to the Greek tragedy. But, even so, Shak- 
speare did not feel that he could hold an audience with a 
tale of unrelieved gloom, and, to avoid wearying the listeners 
or depressing them, he had recourse to comic relief. 

At Athens, where unbroken tragedy was, if we can believe 
anything, passionately enjoyed, the general atmosphere of 
gloom was relieved by the plastic beauty and studied 
rhythmic variety of the performance. In London the 
audience were cramped in a frowsy theatre, the players 
cramped on an undecorated stage, and the appeal to the 
eye could be made only by their graces of person—in a 
performance where boys played the women. And therefore 
Shakspeare, the popular playwright, whenever he could do 
so, wove into the fabric of his tragedy a thread of comedy. 
In ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ the two best acting 
plays in the world, that never fail of their effect though 
they should be played in a barn by the lowest mummers, there 
is as much comedy as tragedy. In ‘Othello’ comedy is 
deeply rooted; Iago breathes its very atmosphere. But in 
‘Macbeth’ comedy has no part. How does Shakspeare get 
over the difficulty? First by the tremendous prominence 
given to the witches, whose weird figures have a purely 
spectacular value independent of scenery ; and, secondly, by 
the intrusion of a comic patch which is a mere concession to 
the groundlings. In the very height of that sublime tragic 
effect when the knocking breaks in on Macbeth’s terrible 
suspense like a summons to the day of judgement, and 
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continues through the brief words that pass between him 
and the woman returning with her dabbled hands—in the 
very height of this Shakspeare interpolates the porter’s 
clowning; and Macduff, entering with Lennox from the 
clear outdoor air into this tragic hostel, has to take part in 
a skipping dialogue before the true drama resumes with the 
new-comer’s awful question to Macbeth: ‘Is the King 
stirring, sir?’ Again, in ‘ King Lear’ there is not a hint of 
comedy ; the fool in his growing fright is a personage as tragic 
as the King. The growing oppression of the tragedy finds a 
relief indeed in the two scenes where Kent assaults Oswald— 
scenes full of vigour and animal spirits; but, even so, 
Shakspeare was afraid that his audience would not stand 
the strain. And accordingly at the end of two scenes—first 
at the end of Act I. and afterwards when Lear is led out of 
the storm by Kent—the fool takes the stage after the other 
characters have left, and does his best to put the pit in good- 
humour. In all probability he danced a breakdown in 
addition to reciting the prophecy that ‘ Merlin shall make.’ 
In short, the darker and more pervading the atmosphere 
of tragedy, the more did Shakspeare feel obliged to relieve 
it with mirth so irrelevant as to prove how little he relied 
upon even the superbest poetry to hold his audience. He 
deliberately weakened the effect of his art upon the nerves 
by providing an outlet in Jaughter. Now it seems to us 
that the resources of the modern stage dispense largely with 
that necessity by giving the people something to look at as 
well as something to hear and think about. Setting aside 
‘ Lear,’ which Charles Lamb rightly declared to transcend the 
possibility of acting, we may fairly say that in a modern 
performance of ‘ Macbeth’ the picturesqueness of the setting 
should enable an actor to omit the passage with the porter, 
which is no part of the play’s real fabric. And it may, we 
think, be fairly claimed that certain plays of Shakespeare 
are produced now as they ought to be produced, and as they 
could not have been produced in his own day. These are 
the plays where the story is weakest, which depend for their 
literary effect rather upon individual passages or characters 
than the drama itself. All of Shakspeare’s plays lend them- 
selves to spectacular treatment: ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
positively calls aloud for beauty of presentment. But the im- 
portance of the spectacular element should vary in proportion 
to the natural strength of the plot, and in such a play as either 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ or ‘Hamlet’ the accidentals ought not 
to be insisted on. On the other hand, the historical plays 
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had in Shakspeare’s day an accidental attraction that now is 
lessened. In an age when books were few they presented a 
highly coloured and romantic version of exciting episodes in 
the national history; they gratified the taste which is now 
provided with the historical novel; more than that, they 
were actually lessons in history. What the theatre can do 
now is to give a living picture of the national life of those 
times, and in doing so it carries out Shakspeare’s intention 
to illustrate the national annals. It is pleasant to be able to 
quote Mr. Hapgood in support of this view. Writing of the 
great popular success which attended the production of 
‘Henry V.,’ one of the least dramatic of Shakspeare’s plays, 
he says :-— 


‘Mr. Mansfield decorated the play with such skill that the sweetness 
and majesty of it, the poetry, which is its whole nature, instead of 
being crowded aside, seemed to be only appropriately clothed. It was 
made as far as possible a war play ; but it is alsoa poem and character 
portrait, and in this production, as in the drama itself, all three were 
blended. 

‘The act which proved the most popular was not written by Shak- 
speare. It was not written by anybody, for it contained no words. 
The chorus, strongly, intelligently, and poetically rendered by Florence 
Kahn, was made by the poet to say this :— 


“ But now behold 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought 
How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The mayor and all his brethren, in best sort— 
Like to the senators of th’ antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels— 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Cesar in.” 


‘Upon that hint, Mr. Mansfield, following Kean’s example, trusted, 
not to the quick forge and working-house of thought, but to the im- 
provement in stage machinery and the love of visible motion which 
dwells within the human breast. The whole fourth act, in this 
arrangement, was a scene in a London street, where the populace 
hailed the arriving troops, marching in battalions, with crossbows, 
pikes, and lances, passing rapidly forward through an arch in the 
rear, and off through the crowd to the side. Now and again a soldier 
was joined by his wife or by a waiting maiden, and amidst the excite- 
ment of it all the harder side of war was suggested by one woman’s 
fate ; she rushed among the soldiers to ask one question, and then was 
carried senseless from the ranks. A dance of girls with flowers was 
one feature of the pageant, which ended with the entrance on the stage 
of King Henry on his battle-horse. 

‘Next to this in spectacular triumph was a picture of Henry’s 
wedding to Katherine, which closed the evening. I did not grudge 
the success gained by these features, since they were well executed in 
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themselves, not inbarmonious with the drama, and the means whereby 
thousands were led to spend an evening in the company of gorgeous 
language and noble sentiments.’ 


It will not be forgotten that in the same chorus Shak- 
speare expressly deplores the inadequacy of the means to 
represent history which his ‘unworthy scaffold’ could 
afford. The superior person of to-day points out that all 
representation on the stage is viciously inadequate; that, 
for example, a sham fight can deceive no one, that a 
stage crowd is always too evidently a stage crowd. What 
Shakspeare thought on the matter is probably represented 
by a dialogue in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 


‘ Hippolyta. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

Theseus. The best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hippolyta. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs.’ 


Hippolyta, whom it seems likely that Shakspeare 
sketched in a touch of pique against some great lady’s 
sarcastic comment, is a distressing example of the superior 
person. In our humbler opinion the unassisted imagina- 
tion does not so well realise the scene as the ima- 
gination which carries out a suggestion made as skilfully 
and completely as the resources of the stage will admit. 
There must always be the element of voluntary illusion; 
and those who delight in remarking the evidence of stagi- 
ness which must appear in the best drilled stage crowd do 
not go to the theatre in the most artistic spirit. 

But, of course, if an actor-manager can deserve such 
credit as Mr. Hapgood bestows on Mr. Mansfield for what 
is really a subsidiary but independent addition to the 
entertainment provided by Shakspeare, it is clear that he 
can also deserve condemnation. If he can give you the 
right thing, he can also give you the wrong. Mr. Hapgood 
says roundly that Mr. Daly habitually spoilt Shakspeare by 
his passion for the pretty-pretty, as well as by injudicious 
rearrangement of the text. Well, Mr. Daly was producing 
exactly the class of plays which give to the stage-manager 
the greatest opportunity—those light and fanciful comedies 
which approximate to the masque, of which ‘As You Like 
‘It,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
are examples. ‘As You Like It’ is a less good example 
than the others, for it contains a great part, which Nature 
formed Miss Ellen Terry to play and unkind fate denied her 
the opportunity. But even Miss Terry could hardly have 
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played it better, more simply, with more grace and more 
poetry, than did Mrs. Campbell on a stage set under a 
clump of great beech trees. She played it perfectly on a 
perfect day with Nature’s actual greenery about her, and 
the performance satisfied eye and ear and imagination with 
beauty. No indoor stage can have the attraction of those 
waving boughs, but when Mr. Benson produced ‘ Midsummer 
‘ Night’s Dream’ at the Globe Theatre the representation 
gave us a pleasure which outlasts in memory the impression 
produced by numberless other plays at the moment more 
enthralling and exciting. The thought rose up in one’s 
mind, how Shakspeare would have enjoyed it. No doubt 
the small fairies spoke with a Cockney accent, but still the 
scene was in reality fairy-like, and the production was 
directed with taste by a man of intelligence and carried out 
by a dozen actors, none of whom showed great talent 
(except, indeed, Mr. Weir as Bottom), but all of whom per- 
formed adequately. Nobody obtruded his personality and 
got between us and Shakspeare. 

That is the truth about Shakspeare in his greater plays. 
Mr. Birrell has put the point very strongly when he observes 
that behind Sir Henry Irving’s Hamlet and Mr. Tree’s 
Hamlet, or anyone else’s Hamlet, there is another and a 
greater Hamlet—the Hamlet of Shakspeare. And Mr. 
Birrell concludes on the whole that he does not owe much 
gratitude to the stage or derive much pleasure from it. For 
ourselves, we are more humble-minded. We can take 
pleasure in seeing, for example, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
present Hamlet, as Hamlet seems to him, without being 
distressed by the sense of inadequacy. But nevertheless the 
sense of inadequacy, if we come to analyse his performance, 
or any conceivable performance, is there. There is thus 
latent in the mind a hostile criticism, a kind of running 
controversy, which prevents our surrender to the purely 
spectacular and sensuous charm of the drama. We are not 
willing to let anyone else’s Hamlet oust from our minds 
what we take to be the Hamlet of Shakspeare. So, at least, 
we account for the fact that the Shakspearian productions 
which we have most enjoyed and remember best have been 
productions of those plays in which the characters are only 
vague and charming outlines. 

Very high among them we should rank Mr. Tree’s pro- 
duction of ‘Twelfth Night,’ which, as we have said already, 
he produced frankly as a variety entertainment. He was quite 
right to do soin our judgement, for intrinsically, as a drama, 
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it is one of the weakest things that Shakspeare has left us. 
But what lacks in strength of plot is made up in variety. 
There is a certain amount of poetry, a certain amount of 
real comedy, a certain amount of admirable broad farce, 
mixed up with sentimental song, comic song, and comic 
dance. All these things are plainly inherent in the play. 
It is also safe to assert that fine clothes would have been 
one of the attractions on the Elizabethan stage, for a player’s 
wardrobe was a valuable asset. But if that play had been 
produced as the Elizabethan Stage Society would produce it, 
bare of scenery, does any one suppose it would have run for 
a week? Nowadays the poetic drama has to compete 
against comic opera and the music-halls, which give plenty 
of bright colours and pleasant noises without any intellectual 
strain. Arranged as Mr. Tree arranged it, ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
competed triumphantly with these attractions, and the huge 
house was packed for a long run. He gave all that could 
be given under the conditions of the Elizabethan stage, and 
to these he added backgrounds of extraordinary beauty. 
Simply as a series of tableaux it was delightful to watch ; 
and yet it did not distract one from a perception of Mr. 
Tree’s witty and finished presentation of Malvolio, nor the 
actual qualities of the play. For instance, there is a passage— 
singularly well brought out by the actor—which depicts the 
violent dramatic affection that a man of mature age may 
conceive for the grace and beauty of a youth. Antonio’s 
sudden offer of his purse to Sebastian and the wild unreason 
of his rush into the dangers of Orsino’s Court had never 
impressed us before; as played that night, they seemed to 
throw a flash on the intellectual temper of the age that 
produced the sonnets of Shakspeare and Languet’s letters to 
Sidney. Indeed, the acting was throughout enjoyable; 
but the essential reason, as it appeared to us, on re. 
viewing our impressions, why we had enjoyed the perform- 
ance more than any for years, was that we had assisted at a 
representation where poetry combined perfectly with a 
beautiful, harmonious, and amusing spectacle. We had gone 
to see; we had seen a good show; our mind had not been 
stimulated at the expense of our natural sensuous enjoy- 
ment. 

The question of the value to be assigned to spectacular 
effect is of the greatest importance to the theatre nowadays. 
For good or for bad it seemed for a long time that the 
modern drama had finally conformed to the ideal, which 
limits itself to the logical developement of a theme. The 
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logic of probability was pushed to the exclusion of poetry ; 
what the stage aspired to show us was a ‘slice out of life.’ 
This at once condemned as rhetoric whatever was not the 
natural and normal speech of men and women in every-day 
relations; the play resolved itself into the exposition of a situa- 
tion between certain characters by means of the barest and most 
telling sentences. In this sense the typical modern tragedy 
is Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts,’ where the mother sees her son at war 
with hereditary tendencies to ruin, and in simple mercy 
kills him. Even more typical, perhaps, is ‘An Enemy of 
‘ the People,’ where a man’s life is wrecked and squandered 
because he will not perjure his soul over a question of 
drainage. Now, about Ibsen there is this to be said. Most 
competent judges agree with Mr. Hapgood that the world has 
scarcely seen a greater master of stage-craft. His ideas, 
therefore, get every chance. No one is likely to do better 
than he the sort of thing that he does. And, further, intelli- 
gent people are agreed that Ibsen has a mind of surprising 
power and originality. Except Tolstoy, there is probably no 
man writing now whose reputation is so universal throughout 
Europe. The question is, then, how far the ideal of the 
drama represented by Ibsen’s work is likely to maintain 
itself? In his own country, that is, broadly speaking, in 
the Scandinavian countries, there is no doubt of the popu- 
larity which he enjoys. ‘A Doll’s House’ made the same 
sort of stir as was produced here by ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ only 
that Ibsen’s work, being intellectually far stronger, produced 
a more violent effect. It divided house against house, father 
against son, daughter against mother. It was the potent in- 
strument of a propaganda in a community previously unruffled 
by such ideas. To Europe, or at least to France, Ibsen’s 
plays have not this accidental interest. They appeal simply 
as works of art; and neither in France nor in England 
have they been widely popular. They have interested only 
the few-—those who are interested in ideas or in theories of 
art. They have not pleased the public which goes to the 
theatre to be pleased. And, to speak for ourselves, though 
every performance of Ibsen’s plays which we have seen has 
interested us and moved us, there has been none, except one 
of a comedy, that we have enjoyed. We have gone away 
with feelings not unlike those which result from an overdose 
of quinine—braced, perhaps, but thoroughly uncomfortable ; 
while, by the tragedies of Hauptmann—another realist who 
aims (as Mr. Hapgood says of Ibsen) ‘to distil the poetry 
‘that there is in prose, to force elemental feelings to 
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‘emerge from the material of every day’—-we have been 
utterly and deplorably depressed. And the first duty of art 
is to exhilarate. 

The reason for which all realistic tragedy seems to us 
condemned to failure on the stage is just this, that it 
neglects or ignores what for want of a better word we must 
call the music of the stage—that is, the purely sensuous 
gratification which may compensate the intellectual pain of 
tragedy. Comedy can dispense with it, for laughter is 
naturally exhilarating. With Madame Réjane acting we 
can laugh at M. Henry Becque’s ‘ La Parisienne,’ a present- 
ment of humanity about as agreeable as the fourth book of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ But tragedy is another matter. The 
mind will not gratuitously contemplate the tragic issue of a 
tragic situation unless the strain is relieved by incidental 
beauty. Ibsen, at the beginning of his career, relied on the 
intrinsic beauty of verse and the abundant rhetoric of poetry. 
Then came a period of undiluted prose—the period of 
* Ghosts’ and the rest. But even he felt the reaction, and 
in his later works he has open recourse to another poetic 
device, the poetry of symbolism. Yet it is unavailing. In 
* Little Eyolf’ or ‘John Gabriel Borkman’ we have the 
spectacle of ugly or commonplace people manifesting sordid 
and disagreeable passions in an environment deliberately 
divested of all charm ; and when the mind is invited to take 
refuge on imaginary mountain-peaks it refuses the summons. 
In the last play of all—‘ When we Dead Awaken ’—there is 
an evident return to the spectacular appeal. The veiled 
white figure of Irene, once the sculptor’s model, with her 
attendant the black-robed silent Sister of Mercy, make a 
plastic group; and the scene passes in the open among 
beautiful places. What this play would look like on the 
stage one can only conjecture; but it represents a return to 
beauty, and to a poetry that is scarcely disguised in prose. 
If it were mounted adequately it would be beautiful and not 
ugly throughout. Not so with Hauptmann, whose tragedy 
of every-day events—‘ Lonely Lives ’—was the other day 
acted—and very well acted—-by the Stage Society in London. 
We assisted at a domestic crisis passing in an interior, 
which was necessarily represented as ugly and inartistic, and 
the whole story was as sombre and as convincing as one of 
Mr. George Gissing’s novels. But, by the fact of dramatic pre- 
sentment, the physical as well as the moral ugliness was 
driven home relentlessly on the mind; the eye, treated as a 
mere servant of the intelligence, did its work only too well, 
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and we came away with a sense that a public which did not 
care about this form of art had a deal of right on its side. 
The play was dramatic beyond a doubt; but it was tragedy 
treated as prose, and unrelieved by any element of beauty 
or gaiety, and such tragedy must always be unbearable. 

It is a question whether prose tragedy can be made 
acceptable at all. There is, of course, the story of Mrs. 
Tanqueray. But Mrs. Tanqueray’s death comes as a mer- 
ciful relief to so many people, herself not least, that it can 
hardly be regarded as a tragic solution. M. Brieux’s superb 
play, ‘La Robe Rouge,’ offers more of a case in point. 
There you had, as in Shakspeare, tragedy firmly and vitally 
interwoven with a thread of comedy; prose tragedy and 
prose comedy, entirely unlike that of Shakspeare, but still 
resembling his in the natural inter-relation. The comic 
tragedy of the piece, in the manner of Ibsen’s ‘ Enemy of 
‘ the People,’ represents the dilemma of a lawyer who has 
to choose between his conscience and his promotion at a 
time when promotion is vital tohis family. But this strand 
of the plot is interwoven with elemental tragedy, and dignified 
by the greater issue; promotion can only be secured by 
obtaining a conviction for murder against an innocent man. 
The tragedy is double, for the honest lawyer sacrifices his 
career and his prospects, while his rival, whom no scruples 
trouble, and who is, besides, a blackguard, contrives in the 
process of inquiry to wreck the happiness of the accused by 
a needless revelation of his wife’s past. A play could 
scarcely be more varied in interest, or better constructed, 
and no play could be better acted than was this by Réjane 
and her company. Yet, looking back, we feel that it was 
a play to see once, perhaps twice, but certainly not again 
and again. On the other hand, when Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell and Mr. Martin Harvey, under Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
direction, were playing ‘ Pelléas and Melisande,’ with scenery 
designed by Burne Jones, those who enjoyed it enjoyed it 
perhaps more at the fourth time of seeing than at the first. 
There, in spite of the faulty technique, in spite of the 
absurd irrelevance of certain scenes, was essential tragedy 
presented in a fashion that delighted the sense with a music 
of all the faculties. The pleasure which the really dramatic 
scenes in that performance gave was, we maintain, the 
pleasure proper to the stage: it sent one away intoxicated 
with beauty. And even when, as in the cave scene, the 
pleasure slipped into the spectacular rather than the 
dramatic, the performance erred in a direction more con- 
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formable with art than such a joyless production as 
Hauptmann’s ‘ Einsame Menschen’ or ‘ Friedensfest.’ 

Our conclusion is, first, that tragedy cannot be brought back 
to the stage unless hand in hand with poetry; and secondly 
that an essential part of poetic tragedy is spectacle. Tragedy 
and poetry are coming back; so much seems clear; but it is 
odd that of the two men whose names are most prominent in 
the movement, the Englishman comes nearer to the classic 
tradition of tragedy. M. Rostand wrote, upon the whole, 
comedy in ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ tragedy in ‘ L’Aiglon,’ but 
it would be easy to argue that ‘Cyrano’ was tragic in its 
intention as in its conclusion, and ‘ L’Aiglon’ bitter comedy. 
On the other hand, there is no mistake about ‘ Herod’ or 
‘Paolo and Francesca.’ Concerning the latter play, whose 
production on the stage seems relegated to the Greek 
Kalends, it is not possible to speak confidently. But in 
‘Herod’ there was a tragedy unhelped by comic relief, 
which nevertheless gained a very considerable popular suc- 
cess. That it did so was beyond a doubt due far more to 
its spectacular quality than to the magnificent poetry of the 
third act. In our opinion, Mr. Phillips is a poet of higher 
quality than M. Rostand; but it seems to us that in his 
dramas he relies less on the rhetoric of poetry and more on 
the composition of action, movement, and spectacle than the 
Frenchman. And, from our point of view, he is right. In 
painting or music the object is to stimulate the mind 
through the senses; in poetry, to stimulate the senses 
through the mind. But in drama the appeal is co-ordinate 
to eye and mind at once, and, in a sense, each faculty has 
a distinct claim. The modern theory of realistic drama has 
starved the sense of sight and ministered to it only shame- 
facedly, and as it were by accident, in giving fine clothes to 
actresses and the like. The true theory of a drama, which 
proposes to itself any pleasure but the pleasure of laughter, 
will recognise frankly that the theatre is a place of spectacle, 
and will not lacerate the feelings of spectators without 
affording the appropriate compensation through the sense 
of form, colour, and plastic rhythm. 
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Art. X.—1. Britain’s Title in South Africa, or the Story of 
Cape Colony to the Days of the Great Trek. By James 
Capron, M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1901. 


2. The New South Africa: its Value and Developement. By 
W. Bietoce. London: William Heinemann. 1901. 


3. Peace or War im South Africa. By A. M. 8. Meruven. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1901. 


4. Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. By Epwarp 
T. Coox. London: Edward Arnold. 1901. 


5. Correspondence Relating to Affairs in South Africa. Pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1901. 


6. Report of the Transvaal Concessions Commission. Presented 
to Parliament, June 1901. 


7. Report by Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., on the 
Finances of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
Presented to Parliament, June 1901. 


8. Report of the Lands Settlement Commission, South Africa. 
Presented to Parliament, June 1901. 


‘ [T° is no use denying that the last half year has been one 
‘ of retrogression.’ 

So wrote Sir Alfred Milner from Cape Town to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies nearly half a year ago. 
The picture that he painted of the state of affairs exist- 
ing in South Africa in February last fully bore out his 
words. In the previous summer Cape Colony had been 
perfectly quiet, at least as far as the Orange River, the 
southern half of the Orange River Colony had been rapidly 
settling down, and even in the Transvaal a considerable 
portion of the country, and notably the south-western 
districts, seemed to have definitely accepted British authority, 
and to be gladly turning towards prospects of orderly 
government and peace. But now (February 6, 1901), the 
High Commissioner proceeds to point out, the scene has 
completely altered, and instead of finding himself able to 
report the approaching end of hostilities, he describes how 
our successes won against main bodies of the enemy had 
served to break up their commands into smaller forces, 
which operated over a far wider area of country, and how the 
devastation caused by the unexpected prolongation of hostili- 
ties had been on a far greater scale than in the earlier stages 
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of the war. Boer commandoes, he told us, were living on 
the country through which they passed, and this had made it 
necessary for our troops to forestall them by denuding vast 
districts of all supplies. Our generals had, indeed, abandoned 
farm-burning, but the destruction of crops and stock which 
military exigency required inflicted a more lasting injury on 
the country. The Boers, as the war was prolonged, were 
showing much more inclination towards wanton destruction 
and the mere malicious injury of the property of their foes. 
Boer raiders had even here and there damaged the valuable 
machinery and apparatus of outlying gold mines, regardless 
of the usages of civilised warfare, and forgetful of the fact 
that on the successful prosecution of the gold industry was 
dependent the future of South Africa, of Boer and Briton 
alike. Still, the Rand and Kimberley had remained un- 
injured, and though agriculture had suffered far more (says 
Sir Alfred) than anyone could have anticipated before the 
war, he thinks that pecuniary assistance and the recupera- 
tive powers of a new country would in a few years probably 
repair the damage done to material wealth. Great as the 
destruction and the devastation have been, we entirely agree 
with the High Commissioner in thinking that the moral effect 
of the recrudescence of the war has been more serious still. 
We had been unable to protect from incursions of the enemy 
still in the field the vast districts we erroneously believed 
we had conquered; when, therefore, ‘these disturbers of the 
* peace reappeared in every part of the conquered territory,’ 
the great majority of the inhabitants, who, whilst they 
sympathised with their countrymen, really desired peace, 
found themselves in a very difficult predicament. Within 
Cape Colony itself the renewal of the war had been pro- 
ductive of much mischief; for the bulk of the Dutch 
population, who last summer had been preparing to accept 
the fait accompli and to acquiesce in the union of South 
Africa under the British flag, were again deeply agitated. 
Their passions were stirred by wholesale inventions as to the 
harshness and cruelty of the British troops; and even the 
suppression under martial law of seditious speeches and 
writings, whilst it had served to check the excitement, had 
not, says Sir Alfred, eradicated a general spirit of disaffec- 
tion in most of the country districts. 

This is the lamentable account given six months ago of 
the condition of South Africa. Since then we have con- 
tinued to pour in British troops and to expend more than a 
million and a quarter per week in the prosecution of the war ; 
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with what result upon the general bearing of the situation 
the British people have not yet been informed. The 
magnitude of the evil which racial war in South Africa has 
brought, and was bound to bring, upon both Boer and Briton 
is slowly disclosing itself to the public eye; and people are 
beginning to ask themselves how any one could ever have 
imagined that such a war would be found the appropriate 
remedy for the diseases of the Kruger régime within the Trans- 
vaal, or the best means of bringing about a sounder and 
more secure condition of affairs in the far more important 
regions constitutionally governed by their own people under 
the British flag. How are we to end the war, and what is to 
come after it, are the two questions which the public with 
increasing impatience wishes to have answered. Has at 
least ‘retrogression’ ceased? And are we at last making 
progress towards a real and permanent peace between the 
races upon whose good relations and active co-operation 
depends the future of South Africa ? The loyalists in South 
Africa, as Sir Alfred Milner tells us, are, no doubt, ‘ sick to 
‘ death of a war’ which has cost them so dear, but they are 
nevertheless desirous of ‘ continuing it for an indefinite time 
‘rather than run the risk of any compromise which would 
* leave even the remotest chance of the recurrence of so terrible 
* a scourge in the future.’ The sentiment of the British people 
is much the same. They desire a real and a durable peace, 
which, it is charitable to suppose, is all that is really meant 
by the singularly inept phrase dear to platform speakers of 
‘continuing the war to the bitter end;’ patriotic English- 
men who have not lost their heads being, of course, desirous 
of making the end as little ‘ bitter’ as possible. 

It is a singularly disagreeable feature of the history of 
recent South African troubles that ‘ retrogression’ has been 
the mark, not merely of the half year described by Sir 
Alfred Milner, but of amuch longer period. No right-think- 
ing man can contemplate without the deepest pain and much 
foreboding the change that has come over public sentiment 
in the British Colonies of South Africa, of which, indeed, Sir 
Alfred Milner’s speeches and despatches afford the most un- 
mistakeable evidence. In 1897, at the time of the Second 
Jubilee, nothing could have exceeded the loyalty to the 
throne manifested by our Dutch fellow-subjects. It was a 
Dutch majority in the Parliament at Cape Town which en- 
abled Mr. Goschen to announce his present of an ironclad to 
the Imperial Navy, and which made over important rights 
at Simonstown to the Imperial authority. It was in March, 
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1898, at Graaff Reinet, that Sir Alfred Milner, whilst com- 
plaining of a tendency to sympathise with the Transvaal in 
disputes between that State and ourselves, declared his firm 
belief ‘that the great majority of the population, Dutch as 
‘ well as English, were thoroughly loyal in the sense that 
‘ they knew that they lived under a good Constitution, and 
‘ had no wish to change it, and regarded with feelings of 
‘ reverence and pride the august lady at the head of it.’ It 
was, in fact, these people who, far more than any others in 
South Africa, deprecated war, knowing well what evils it 
would bring upon their country and themselves. President 
Kruger and his Hollander gang had their ambitions. Doubt- 
less they might have prevented war. On the other hand, 
amongst many and important sections of South African 
English, there was no attempt to conceal the belief that war, 
in the interest of the Empire, was greatly to be desired. 
Even at home the opinion, due to want of information, that 
war with the Transvaal would be a short cut to estab- 
lishing a loyal, free, well-governed South Africa, was 
widely held. But the loyalist Dutch knew well that in 
every possible event they stood to lose by war, and it is 
melancholy to look back now to the moving language 
in which they implored peace, and forecasted the certain 
miseries of what to them would acquire the character ofa civil 
conflict. To men of the type of Sir Henry de Villiers the war 
can at least have brought few surprises. No one realised more 
fully the great abuses of the Kruger régime, or pleaded more 
strongly for their abatement than he did. Others did the 
same. Unfortunately men of more extreme views prevailed. 
In times of excitement men’s prejudices have full swing. 
The Boers held with the most intense conviction that the 
British were aiming at the annexation of the Transvaal. 
The British held that the Dutch throughout South Africa 
had engaged in some vast conspiracy to drive them into the 
sea. 

The first theory is now generally held amongst men of 
Dutch blood throughout South Africa, and is also widely 
believed abroad. The second is largely held in England. 
And men will, of course, go on believing in accordance 
with their predispositions till the passions of the hour 
have subsided, and they again become able to found their 
judgements upon evidence. We believe that, by the light of 
history, Boer and foreigner will yet be convinced that, how- 
ever true it may be that important Englishmen such as 
Mr. Rhodes had designs against the liberty of the South 
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African Republic, the British Government was genuinely 
anxious to respect its independence, if only some security 
could be obtained for the just and equal treatment of British 
subjects dwelling within that State. On the other side, it 
may be that the Pan-Afrikander conspiracy pervading South 
Africa, of which this war is by some people supposed to be 
the outcome, will on examination dwindle down to the vain 
imaginings and frothy words of some few men whom it would 
be ridiculous to treat as serious exponents of Dutch South 
African feeling. 

To men intimately acquainted with South Africa, English 
and Dutch, the history of the years preceding the war is 
almost as painful to look back upon as the earlier stages of 
the war itself. The two nations were already descending the 
inclined plane of diplomatic wrangling and national bicker- 
ing, certain, unless counsels of patience were listened to, to 
lead them into the abyss of war. Yet it was demonstrable 
that the whole trouble was due to racial jarrings between 
men who, war or no war, had to live together in the fature 
side by side, and hence that war, instead of removing the 
root and cause of disease, would intensify the mischief which 
was eating into the constitution of the South African patient. 
Health, we are afraid, stands far behind peace for unhappy 
South Africa. Peace must come first, but with it for a time 
will remain the seque!z of war—martial law, arbitrary govern- 
ment of every kind, embittered feeling. And we have not 
yet, after nearly two years of fighting, after spending 175 
millions, and losing some twenty thousand valuable lives, 
won peace ! 

When ultimately Great Britain drew the sword it was in 
self-defence. Her borders were invaded. There was no alter- 
native then but war ; and war under such circumstances, as in 
our opinion at least, entailed upon us, for our own future peace 
an] safety, the virtual conquest of the South African Republic. 
President Kruger and his friends had themselves in the last 
resort chosen to make the differences between themselves and 
the British Empire a trial of armed might. And in the interest 
of South Africa itself, as well as of our own reputation, it was 
and has been ever since impossible for us to accept any but 
one solution of the question put, or to permit, if we can 
prevent it, such a question again being raised. 

Though it is useless, it is almost impossible when con- 
templating the wretchedness and misery in South Africa 
to-day, and the darkness of the immediate prospect, not to 
think of what might have been. Neither the Boers nor the 
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British public really understood the situation. Each was 
badly informed about the other. Had men only realised, as 
many now do, alas! too late, what war between the two 
white races must mean to them both, surely there must have 
been on both sides, we do not say sufficient wisdom, but 
sufficient sanity to prevent their plunging into the abyss of 
destruction out of which it is so difficult for South Africa 
and Great Britain to emerge. 

Of the many books on South Africa that every month 
produces, some are engaged in historical survey, largely 
prompted by predilections of the present moment, whilst 
others are more usefully occupied in discussing the im- 
mediate future—the means of making progress ‘ when the 
‘ war is over’ towards a happy state of things. We confess 
we do not think that the most tender conscience need trouble 
itself as to the validity of the British title to South Africa.* 
The Dutchmen, to begin with, did splendid work as pioneers. 
In 1774 Sir Philip Francis, visiting the Cape on his way to 
India, praises highly the wisdom of the first English settlers 
in abandoning their hopeless attempt to make anything of 
such a country. ‘ Nothing but the cold phlegm of a Dutch- 
‘ man could have been equal tothe trial. The indefatigable 
‘ industry of that nation has fertilised rocks and transformed 
‘a swamp into a beautiful city and fortifications.’ The 
tradesmen of Cape Town cheated him, but the principal 
inhabitants treated him with the most open-handed 
hospitality, and invited him to the most splendid entertain- 
ments. He hears almost incredulously from a Dutch 
collector of plants that he has found his countrymen’s farms 
as much as 1,000 miles inland.t Still, it could never be in 
the power of the Dutch nation to create a great European 
South Africa, and British annexation some forty years later 
was in truth the first step into a larger life, which, in spite 
of present troubles, has yet in it, we hope, the prospect of 
national greatness and prosperity under the British flag. 
Mr. Cappon rightly holds that the true justification of our 
position in South Africa is the use that we make of it; and 
he has little difficulty in showing the superiority of modern 
English civilisation to the retrograde ideals that still 
possess the old-world Dutch farmers who lately lorded it in 
the Transvaal. It is his object, it seems, largely to dis- 
credit the standard history of South Africa by Dr. Theal 





* ‘British Title in South Africa,’ by James Cappon. 
+ The Francis Letters. Hutchinson & Co.: London, 1901. 
VOL. CXCIV. NO. CCCXCVII. Q 
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as being animated by too strong a sympathy for the Dutch 
race, and even goes so far as to say ‘that these histories 
‘could hardly have been written by a historiographer of 
* Cape Colony unless something like an organised conspiracy 
‘under the protection of the predominant political party 
* had existed against the British name and British traditions 
‘in South Africa!’ Nevertheless, we hope Englishmen 
will still read Dr. Theal’s great work, from which they will 
learn much that is useful, though told from a standpoint 
that is not always their own. 

When peace comes, what will be the condition of the new 
territories of which the British will have entered into 
possession? What—and it is perhaps the more important 
though it has so far been the least considered question of 
the twe—will be the state of affairs in the already existing 
self-governing British Colonies? It is perfectly clear to all 
men who are not fanatics that we cannot at once set up 
complete quasi-national self-government in the annexed 
States, sending them back, as returned prisoners, an army 
of 20,000 men. A transition period must be gone through, 
during which just and equal rule between man and man can 
only be secured by more or less arbitrary authority, resting 
upon British Imperial power. Much will, of course, turn 
upon how this authority is exercised, and the personal 
qualifications of the rulers selected by the Colonial Office 
and their subordinate officials. Every effort will doubtless 
be made to find men not only of the highest character and 
abilities, but possessing also the rare gift of inspiring people 
of different views and prejudices with respect for their firm- 
ness, their moderation, their impartiality, and their inde- 
pendence of self-interested cliques. Men of all parties have 
to be convinced that whilst this arbitrary authority lasts it 
will be superior to faction, and to every smaller considera- 
tion than that of the good of the whole community. 

We welcome the Report of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s Com- 
mission, not merely on account of the valuable evidence it 
has laid before the public of the way in which matters were 
conducted in the Transvaal, Consule Kruger, but for the 
effect it must have in giving, in the first instance, a free 
hand to the Colonial Office in settling some of the very 
difficult questions that will arise before settled government 
can be re-established. In what position will the British 
Government stand to those of its new subjects who had rights 
against the previous one? ‘True it is, as the Report says, 
that no State which has annexed another is legally bound by 
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any contract made by the State which has ceased to exist, 
and (what perhaps is sufficient for practical purposes, 
without inquiring into legal rights) that no court has 
jurisdiction to enforce such contracts if the annexing 
State refuses to recognise them.* Nevertheless, following 
what is the common usage, the Report advises the Govern- 
ment to act on the general principle of protecting individuals 
in the possession and enjoyment of duly acquired rights, 
where these rights have not been lost by failure to perform 
stipulated conditions, or by reason of other just cause. 
Having laid down their general principle, the Commissioners 
proceed to examine into the validity of several of the con- 
cessions under which the chief claims might arise. They give, 
by way of introduction, an interesting account of the Trans- 
vaal constitutional system—a system in theory absolutely 
democratic, but which (as often happens with such systems) 
lends itself with extraordinary facility to the autocratic 
government of a single individual supported by a small clique. 
Thus by the law of the Constitution it is clear that the 
President and Executive Council had no power to grant 
exclusive rights to individuals to pursue undertakings or 
industries. The legislative power of the State was vested 
solely in the Volksraad, where the President had no seat. 
The executive power was vested in the Executive Council, 
of which the President was the Chairman, and all officials 
appointed by the President were subject to approval and 
dismissal by the Volksraad. Military affairs were under the 
Commandant-General, who was elected for ten years. 

‘It will be seen,’ says the Report, ‘that the President had under 
the written law no uncontrolled patronage, no veto on the acts of the 
Legislature, no power to select his associates on the Executive 
Council, and, as the Volksraad was in substance a single-chambcred 
authority, no opportunity of playing off a second chamber against it, 
Thus, though the forcible personality and strong will of Mr. Kruger 
obscured the real facts of the Constitution, and produced upon care- 
less observers the impression of authorised autocracy, the truth is 
there is scarcely any other chief magistrate in any country whose legal 
authority was confined within more narrow limits.’ 


To grant an exclusive right involved the prohibition by 
law of its exercise by others than the grantee ; and hence it 
follows that where such grants were made without the 
sanction of the Volksraad, they were, by the Constitution of 
the Transvaal, invalid. 





* Introduction to the Report of Transvaal Concessions Commission. 
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In other cases, as in that of the Netherlands Railway 
Company, the concessions had no doubt been duly granted 
according to law, but had been forfeited by the conduct of 
the grantees. It was proved up to the hilt that that Company, 
which by its constitution was bound to observe absolute 
neutrality in case of the Transvaal being at war, had 
played the part of a most active belligerent, and had inflicted 
the most serious injuries upon the British cause, not merely 
by conducting the business of carriers for the Boer armies, 
but by making artillery and explosives, destroying bridges, 
and rendering every assistance in its power to the Republic. 
Mr. Kretschmar, the general manager of the Railway, was 
on his own showing a most useful ally and adviser of the 
Boer Council of War ; and the shareholders could not disclaim 
responsibility for the action taken by the Company. The con- 
cession was clearly forfeited, and at best the ordinary share- 
holders could only seek the favour and consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government as a matter of pure grace arising out 
of special circumstances which might establish individual 
innocence in particular cases. Debenture-holders, on the 
other hand, were merely creditors of the Company, whose 
policy they could not control, and the Commissioners, there- 
fore, advise the Government to recognise their claims. 

The Government are further advised to decline to recognise 
the Dynamite Concession, it having been proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners that the Company had 
broken the contract under which it worked (the contract 
itself having been a breach of the regulations of the Raad), 
that it had amassed vast profits, of which the State obtained 
a very small share, and yet had induced the Government to 
condone its fault, and the Raad to adopt that condonation. 
Without that condonation the Company had no legal right to 
the monopoly, and no right or title giving the company any 
claim to consideration against the Imperial Government 
could be founded on acts of the Transvaal Government and 
Raad which had been induced by recent and extensive 
bribery.* 

The very satisfactory upshot of the Commission Report 
is that His Majesty’s Government need not consider itself 
bound by the concessions and monopolies granted by the 
defunct Government of the Transvaal. Sometimes these 
grants were invalid from the beginning. Sometimes they 
had been forfeited by the subsequent conduct of the grantees. 





* Transvaal Concessions Report. 
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It would, therefore, be wise to make such arrangements with 
individual grantees and shareholders as may seem in the 
opinion of the Government to be just and in the interest of 
the community. The Commissioners point out what in their 
opinion as to certain classes of persons interested the terms 
of arrangement should be. 

The falling into British hands of Mr. Kretschmar’s diary 
affords evidence valuable in the light of history as to the inten- 
tions and plans of the Boer leaders immediately before the out- 
break of war. The Commandant—General Joubert—as is 
well known, belonged to the party of peace, but his moderate 
counsels brought upon him the indignation of those who 
believed that England meant war, and Mr. Kretschmar 
writes that it was even proposed that his command should 
be withdrawn by the Volksraad in secret session. Mr. 
Kretschmar was himself much dissatisfied at the extreme 
slowness with which the General made his preparations for 
defence. Throughout July, August, and September these 
complaints continue. That the war would take the form of 
an early invasion of British territory seems to have occurred 
to no one. And the military measures discussed concerned 
principally the blowing up and destruction of railways in their 
own country to keep back a sudden British advance. The 
belief of the Transvaal Government and Commander-in-Chief 
was that already in July an armoured train had been prepared 
by the British and was kept in constant readiness for a dash 
into the Transvaal. Joubert seems at first to have considered 
that in order to counteract this project it would be wise to 
prepare a locomotive to start against the invading train and 
throw it off the line in case of advance. To Kretschmar 
this seemed very inadequate, 


‘but the General was open to no other plan, and only lamented the 
unpleasantness of carrying on a war; said that the Transvaal was not 
prepared for it, had not taken sufficient care of the friendship with 
the Cape Colony, which had been neglected for years, and which now, 
too late, had again come into existence; that now no assistance could 
be expected from that side, because the Boers in the Cape Colony 


were not armed, and that all that was to be done now was to try and 
avoid war,’ 


The refusal of the Portuguese to allow the landing of 
ammunition for the Transvaal seems to have convinced 
Joubert towards the end of August that peace was at last 
hopeless; and once more Mr. Kretschmar and President 
Kruger discuss the best means of checking a sudden inroad 
of the British and their armoured train, and take practical 
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measures for the blowing up of their bridges and culverts. 
On August 24 Kretschmar attends a meeting of the Executive 
Council, at which Joubert, Cronjé, Trichardt, and other 
officers were present. We quote his diary translated from 
the Dutch :— 


‘The General proposed the calling out of the artillery before Eng- 
land was asked for an explanation with regard to the movement of 
troops in Natal. As a matter of fact, this had not taken place yet, 
and therefore nothing should be done on this side before that time. 
If the artillery left the camp it would be to shoot, and England might 
rightly consider this a hostile act. Wolmarans also considered this 
responsibility too great, even though the probability of peace was only 
hanging on a silk thread, and he thought that nothing should be done, 
and to warn the local commandants and field cornets to assemble at 
Paardekop at the first alarm. Trichardt (commandant of State 
Artillery) preferred to go there with his guns, because he, as well as 
the President, thought they might not arrive in time if the English, 
by assistance, had the railway line near Pretoria made useless. Then 
it would take at least three days before he could be there. Many 
suppositions were made—for instance, entrance from other sides, 
rebellion in Johannesburg, the taking of the fort there, &c.—but the 
were all agreed that the greatest danger was at Standerton. The 
General was not of opinion that they would enter with a large force, 
but that they would make their camp near to Amajuba, and operate 
from there steadily. . . . My impression in the Raad was that peace 
was now almost impossible. It appears, therefore, that an unfavour- 
able reply had been received from London to the latest proposals from 
this side. All, however, are very calm; and I even thought to per- 
ceive that they gladly submitted to the possibility of war as a solution 
to the crisis. With all burghers to whom one speaks there appears to 
exist the firm conviction that they can beat the English, and can 
throw them back into Natal. The entire trust, however, is on the 
commandoes, and not on the artillery, nor on other contemplated 
artificial means.’ 


We have quoted this diary at some length, as it is the 
most anthentic account we have seen of the anticipations 
on the very eve of the conflict of a Boer Council of War, and 
of the general sentiment of the burghers as to their capacity 
to resist invasion. To them as well as to the English the 
earlier developements of the campaign seem to have come 
as a complete surprise. For certain purposes the armed man- 
hood of the Boer nation, little disciplined and wanting in pro- 
fessional officers as it was, has proved a most effective force ; 
but its utter inadequacy would have been at once disclosed 
had it undertaken to advance as a great army hundreds of 
miles into the enemy’s country. For rapid raids on a more 
or less large scale the commandoes sufficed, and in this way 
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they have caused us much trouble and loss. As an invading 
army, to conquer and hold the territory, the towns, and the 
railways of vast regions distant from their own frontier, the 
nature of the Boer forces—as, indeed, Boer instincts—made 
utterly impossible. 

Mr. Bleloch, the author of ‘ New South Africa,’ addresses 
himself with care and knowledge to estimate the material gain 
to the Empire brought about by the conquest of two territories 
‘nearly equal in- extent to Spain.’ The war, he says, was 
waged to put an end to the subjection of British subjects 
and to establish equality and liberty for the white races in 
South Africa. It has rendered the Empire safe on every 
side by disclosing the strength of the defence against attack 
under the modern conditions of warfare. It is turning 
the ‘hatred of armed Europe to England weak, into respect 
‘and goodwill to England strong.’ The war has added 
enormously to our military strength. ‘It came none too 
‘ soon, and had it been delayed the cost of between 100 and 
‘150 millions might easily have been exceeded.’ Does 
Mr. Bleloch really believe that the total cost of the war, 
when it is over, will not far exceed even the gigantic sum 
he names? and is it not still a little premature to count to 
the credit of the war the renewed love and respect of 
Europe and the’ successful establishment of freedom and 
equality between the white races of South Africa? We 
sincerely hope he is right, but we cannot help seeing in his 
confident anticipations a resemblance to those specious 
forecasts of two years ago, which prevented the British 
public from realising what racial war meant to them and to 
South Africa, and of which it has been reserved for the 
most lamentable experiences to demonstrate the falsity. 
We judge now ‘after the event,’ and we recognise the 
overwhelming error of those who, months and years before 
the war began, looked to war—in good faith, doubtless, but 
with fatal blindness—as a rapid way of reaching the goal 
at which all of us are aiming—a prosperous and contented 
South Africa. 

Mr. Bleloch has little difficulty in showing, and Sir David 
Barbour’s Report confirms his view, that if the material cost 
of the war has been great, the material wealth of the 
conquered States, at least of the Transvaal, is enormous. 
That vast streams of wealth will flow into European and 
American pockets as the direct and indirect consequence of 
the abundance of gold, of diamonds, and in a less degree of 
other minerals, in the new British territory it is impossible 
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to doubt. In ten years’ time Mr. Bleloch looks to a@ 
Johannesburg with a population of halfa million inhabitants, 
drawn, of course, from every part of the world. Everyone in 
South Africa—Briton and Boer alike—will be the richer. But 
even had there been no war the European population was 
certain in a very few years, if the gold mines remained 
successful, in numbers entirely to swamp the few thousand 
families that constituted the Transvaal nation. ‘The war,’ 
however, ‘ has been a great advertisement. English yeomen, 
‘ Australians, Canadians, New Zealanders, have been and 
‘ have seen, and many will return to stay. There will be all 
‘the elements of energy, of courage, and fairmindedness 
‘ which help to make a great people, and there will be no 
‘ petty exclusiveness or tyranny over the Boers.’* These 
anticipations are sanguine, but we think they are not un- 
warranted by the facts of the case, and every patriotic 
Englishman at least wishes that they may prove true. And 
yet they are cast in a form very far from pleasing to the 
feelings of many—we hope of most—Englishmen. ‘The war 
‘ has been a great advertisement.’ Wealso know the Union 
Jack has been looked upon by at least one eminent man as ‘a 
‘ valuable asset.’ And thus the duties of empire, the honour 
of a flag which stands for justice and right, to which in the 
past struggling nationalities have looked for encouragement 
and support, the wisdom and foresight of English statesmen, 
are all brought to the one grand test of the commercial ledger ! 
There are losses that cannot be so estimated. The suffering 
and the injury that the conflicting forces in South Africa 
have inflicted upon each other; the desolation of homes, 
the ruin of wide regions of South Africa, where men only a 
year and a half ago were living peaceful and happy lives ; 
the bitterness of feeling that was dying out between rival 
races ; the anguish caused to innocent women and children ; 
all these things cannot be forgotten because ten years hence 
new men will have flocked into Johannesburg and the out- 
put of gold and diamonds will have astonished the world. 
Sir David Barbour’s Report on the finances of the 
Transvaal and Orange Colony is a clear statement of 
existing facts, and a cautious suggestion of arrangements to 
be adopted in the future. How was it possible for anyone 
early last spring to sketch out in any detail either the 
income or expenditure to be contemplated in the earlier 
budgets after the restoration of peace? A great deal, of 








* Page 213. 
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course, would turn upon how long the war was to last, and in 
what condition the return of peace would find the conquered 
territories. Writing at Bloemfontein on March 29, July 1 
seemed a likely enough date for the complete restoration of 
peace. Sir David states the actual revenue and expenditure 
of each State in the year 1898, and gives the estimates made 
by the two Dutch Governments for the year 1899. He then 
makes such alterations in the figures as he thinks may 
roughly approximate to the future necessities of the two 
States, and asks himself how far, after paying their own 
way, they will be able to contribute anything in relief of 
Imperial expenditure on the war. It cannot be said that the 
Report gives much additional information to those who have 
already for themselves looked into the matter. 

Under President Kruger the actual revenue of the 
Transvaal in 1898 may be put at 34 millions, and the 
expenditure at a little Jess) When the country has re- 
covered itself from the effects of the war, the revenue of the 
Transvaal, on the same basis of taxation, Sir David would 
put at 3,342,000/. On the expenditure side of the account 
certain items, such as the outlay for war, for foreign missions, 
and for secret service will disappear; but there seems to 
be no reason for supposing that the ordinary branches of 
administration were formerly conducted on an extravagant 
scale. Official salaries were indeed often insufficient, and, 
on the whole, it is not likely that the charges under the new 
Government for ordinary administration will be less than 
under the late Republic. Sir David would spend less on 
education and police than did the late Government, and, in 
the result, he thinks the ordinary expenditure need not exceed 
2,607,0001. The Transvaal will, however, have to raise a loan 
of 5,000,000/. to pay compensations, and repair damages 
caused by the war ; and the interest and sinking fund of this 
sum, amounting to 225,000/., must be added to the above 
estimated ordinary annual expenditure. Then a further 
annual addition of 2} millions must be made to defray the 
annual cost of the proposed 10,000 South African Constabu- 
lary. The Orange Colony is too poor to be able to contribute 
anything to this expenditure, but Sir David anticipates that 
the Home Government will take over a large share of the 
expense, on the theory that the Constabulary takes the 
place so far of an army of occupation. 

The cost of the South African Constabulary, and the 
loans of 5,000,000/. and 2,000,000/. on the Transvaal and 
Orange Colony respectively, are the chief burdens which 
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annexation will. impose. The mineral wealth, it is hardly 
too much to say, is the whole wealth of the new Colonies. 
Accordingly Sir David proposes a 10 per cent. duty on the 
profits of gold mines, maintaining that the half million per 
annum which that tax would produce would be less than the 
cost to the mining industry of the now defunct Dynamite 
Concession. With a reformed system of railway rates and 
management, and with stricter enforcement of the existing 
mining rights of the State, the Report suggests that after 
a year or two the Transvaal will not only be easily able to 
pay its way, but might well make a substantial contribution 
to the cost of the war. The Report recommends the 
Imperial Government to fix the maximum amount of contri- 
bution it will require, and as the sums borrowed for the war 
by means of Exchequer Bonds or other temporary loans 
become due that they should be paid off out of the proceeds 
of loans to be raised by the new Colonies under the guarantee 
of the Imperial Government. 

As regards the right to minerals and the rights in land, 
Imperial authority, as the successor of the two defunct 
Governments, should enter upon a rich inheritance. The 
land rights may be of very great value, but Sir David 
declines to base calculations upon considerations of a very 
speculative nature; and as to all Imperial Government 
rights in these territories it must be borne in mind that they 
will be enjoyed as against the inhabitants as individuals or 
as against their local governments, and past experience does 
not lead us to think that under such circumstances the 
realisable value of Imperial property ought to be put very 
high. 

We all desire that some of the gigantic cost of the war 
should be paid for out of the resources of the conquered 
territory. The taxpayers of the United Kingdom have so far 
out of their own means, and by making use of their own 
credit, taken the whole burden upon themselves and their 
posterity. Sir David Barbour encourages the hope that 
the Transvaal, if not the Orange Colony, will be able in time 
to relieve us of a portion of this burden. We trust he is 
right; but in any case the amount recoverable in this way 
is a matter of small importance as compared with our 
ultimate success or failure in making out of the two 
new provinces of the Empire loyal, contented, and prosperous 
States. We shall account ourselves fortunate if we can 
satisfactorily settle the political troubles of South Africa, 
though we never recoup ourselves a single million out of 
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the hundreds of millions that this war directly and indirectly 
has caused us to spend. 

The first step must of course be to re-establish peace. No 
real progress of any kind can be made whilst Englishmen 
and Dutchmen are engaged in the work of mutual slaughter 
and devastation. Distressing as is the continuance of this 
most deplorable war, deeply anxious as all right-feeling men 
must be to put an immediate end to a terrible tragedy, and 
to begin to alleviate the boundless misery and suffering daily 
falling upon innocent people, it is impossible justly to blame 
the Imperial Government for the prolongation of hostilities. 
It can hardly be that Ministers do not see as clearly as 
others the vast importance of the rapid restoration of peace 
to South Africa. Neither is it conceivable that they view 
with as little concern as the general public, whose eyes and 
thoughts are intent solely upon the incidents of the war, the 
seriousness of the position as regards the world at large in 
which that war has placed the nation. We have many 
interests in every quarter of the globe to defend, and we know 
what in the past has been considered the proper measure of 
defensive strength to maintain in case trouble should arise 
with foreign Powers. Every consideration of humanity, ot 
concern for the welfare of South Africa, of care for the 
maintenance of the due strength and, indeed, the security 
of the Empire, must weigh with responsible statesmen in the 
direction of peace. 

Nevertheless, since the war began there has never been 
any ending of it possible but annexation. The system of 
separate nationalities living side by side in South Africa 
had failed, and the failure was bound to make any renewed 
trial of it more impossible than before. After war, once 
more to have rested the relation between the British Empire 
and the Dutch States on treaty or convention, would have been 
to invite the renewal of all the old difficulties, to revive the 
old diplomatic wrangling, to perpetuate in its worst form 
national and racial antagonism. Having regard to the history 
of South Africa, and to the condition of the British Colonies, 
endowed with constitutional government, and inhabited 
largely by men of Dutch blood and sympathies, it is hardly 
conceivable that such a solution could have succeeded. 
Let there be as much local liberty, as much local self- 
government as possible in the annexed States, but let their 
inhabitants enjoy these rights individually as fellow-citizens 
with Englishmen and Dutchmen in other parts of South 
Africa, and uot by way of international arrangement between 
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distinct sovereign Powers. This has been the almost 
universal opinion of Englishmen, and it seems to us to be a 
sound one. 

It was the clear perception that war must mean conquest, 
and that conquest would necessarily bring upon both Dutch 
and British South Africa trouble and difficulties of the 
very gravest kind, that made many thoughful men deprecate 
so earnestly two or three years ago any proceedings that 
seemed likely to bring war nearer. Mr. Asquith has lately 
declared that at the beginning of the war he believed it 
would be possible not to interfere with the political status 
of the Republics, nor to force them to become part of the 
British Empire.* He seems to have shared the delusion 
that has cost the country so dear, that a little fighting 
would soon put everything straight, and that a short sharp 
war would pave the way to an early and a lasting peace. 
We know better than this now, and we ought to have 
known better then. Facts have now brought Mr. Asquith 
to adopt the view which those who most disliked the war 
from the beginning, such as Mr. Morley, have held all 
through—that annexation was the inevitable consequence 
of war. 

Under the term annexation there is, of course, room for 
much difference of opinion as to the amount of local self- 
government which it may be right and wise ultimately to 
grant. The setting up of popular government will neces- 
sarily be a work of time, and the first desideratum on the 
conclusion of the war will be just and impartial administra- 
tion. Lord Kitchener described General Botha at the inter- 
view in March last as being apparently anxious to bring about 
peace, but pleading very hard for some kind of independence, 
and doubting whether without this he would be able to get 
his followers to accept it. It seems the most probable 
reason for the collapse of the negotiations that the Boers 
could not bring themselves to abandon the cause for which 
they had so gallantly fought, and for which so many of 
their countrymen had laid down their lives. The terms 
offered by the Government necessarily involved a complete 
surrender of independence, but they were certainly not 
otherwise wanting in generosity. Policy and generosity in 
these matters go largely hand in hand, but British generals 
and statesmen may yet have need of some firmness to resist 
popular pressure in favour of unwise measures of a harsh 
and vindictive character. The proposals on which Lord 
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Kitchener, Sir Alfred Milner, and His Majesty’s Government 
agreed last spring ought, doubtless, to form the basis upon 
which peace will at length be made. Great Britain offered, 
upon the immediate and complete surrender of all arms and 
munitions of war, to grant an amnesty in the two States for 
acts of war; British subjects, however, belonging to Natal 
and Cape Colony, were, if they returned to those colonies, 
to be liable to be tried and punished by colonial law. All 
prisoners were to be returned to their own country as soon 
as possible. Civil administration on Crown Colony lines 
was at the earliest practicable date to take the place of 
military administration, a representative element was to be 
introduced, and ultimately the privileges of self-government 
were to be conceded to the new colonies. The law of the 
land was to be administered by a High Court, and the 
Dutch and English languages were to be placed on an equal 
footing in law courts and schools. Considerable pecuniary 
assistance was to be given to those who had had their goods 
requisitioned, and occupants of farms who were ready to 
take the oath of allegiance were to be assisted by loan to re- 
pair loss of stock and injuries to buildings caused by the war. 

These were the principal provisions contained in the pro- 
posals of the Government, and, though they were not 
accepted by the Boers, they are important as showing what 
conditions seemed wise and right to our civil and military 
chiefs in South Africa and to British statesmen at home. 
If our authorities showed wisdom and moderation, the same 
cannot be said of those who raised a clamour in a portion 
of the press, both in South Africa and at home, in favour ot 
exacting much harsher terms. Every foolish expedient 
which has helped in various ages and in different parts of 
the world to make the rule of a conqueror permanently 
odious to the conquered was held up as a worthy example 
for Englishmen in the twentieth century to follow. English 
was to be the only language! The‘ Taal’ is a mere ungram- 
matical dialect! Children of Boers should only be taught 
in a foreign tongue! Do these enlightened persons suppose 
that Dutchmen can be turned into Englishmen by a mere 
stroke of the Imperial pen? Or that anything but a long 
process of equal treatment of the two races can produce 
that spirit of contentment which is the real cause of the 
retention of our great colonies within the Empire ? 

It is a melancholy result of the prolongation of the war 
that when peace does come, except that there will be an 
actual cessation of bloodshed, the new condition of affairs 
will not for a time be so very different from what it has 
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lately been. Had a durable peace been possible a year ago 
(which, in our belief, was not the case), it would have been 
much easier for men to go back to their former avocations 
and for the old habits of life to revive. Now the country is 
desolate, and the people may well be desperate. We have 
20,000 prisoners to send home. Will it be possible, on the 
acceptance of terms by the Boer Generals, to re-embark 
150,000 men for England, to withdraw our guards from the 
railways, to reduce our military expenditure to normal 
limits? Our armies are in truth engaged at the present 
time in holding down the country and in guarding the lines 
of communication far more than in fighting the enemy. 
When the necessity for the latter ceases, will the necessity 
for the former at once come to an end? An interval will 
necessarily follow during which peace will depend upon the 
visible presence of armed power; and whether this interval 
is short or long will largely depend upon how far the new ad- 
ministration is successful in the very difficult task of winning 
the confidence and respect of both Dutch and English. 
There is plenty of evidence that there is not any personal 
antinathy between the Boers and the British soldiery. On 
the whole, each side has behaved with humanity and kindness 
to the other, putting to shame the loud-voiced cries of men 
who, far from the field, under the plea that ‘war is war,’ 
would hold up for imitation the barbarities of a past age. 
No one now believes that our foes are the bloodthirsty 
savages about whom we used to read such malignant de- 
scriptions in the early days of the war. The universal 
testimony of our soldiers has made Englishmen blush at the 
scurrilous language in which it was at first too common in 
England to denounce the enemy.* One story, widely circu- 
lated by a provincial journal, was that the Boers were taking 
steps to poison rivers and wells. Of course nothing of the 
kind was ever attempted or thought of ; but it is not a little 
interesting to read in this connection a story told by a 
French officer, a companion of General de Villebois-Mareuil. 
It was during the retreat of the Boers through the Orange 
Free State before Lord Roberts advanced that ‘a field 
‘cornet came to ask my advice, as often happened. He 
‘ disregarded it, as always happened. I wanted them to 
‘destroy the reservoirs, burn the forage, and poison the 
* wells all along the line of retreat. He would never consent.’ 
The Frenchman was afterwards taken prisoner, and was 
told by an English officer of rank who had accompanied 
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Lord Roberts that, had the Boers acted on the advice given 
them, the British never could have achieved their task. 
‘ But at the moment time failed me to prove to the brave 
‘ field-cornet by the teaching of history in general, and of 
‘the wars in Spain in particular, what excellent results 
‘ might be obtained by such a method of defence. Minutes 
‘were becoming precious, and we made off as fast as we 
* could, while in the distance we saw half our convoy blazing, 
‘ fired by bursting shells.’ 

Infinite mischief has been done by exaggerated accounts, 
often, we are afraid, by wholesale invention, of violent 
actions, of enormities and atrocities committed on the one 
side and the other. There seems to be a notion on both 
sides that it is patriotic to abuse the enemy; and to doubt a 
story whose tendency is to blacken the character of a foe is 
to expose the sceptic on either side to suspicion of treason ! 
That British and Boer soldiers do not hate each other indi- 
vidually with the bitterest hatred must surely be due to 
what they have learned for themselves about their antago- 
nists, not to what they have been told. To excite Dutch 
feeling against the British every kind of slander has been 
invented and circulated, and there have been too many cases 
where, with perhaps less excuse, baseless inventions have 
been circulated on our own side for the purpose of fanning 
British rage against the Boers. In such a war there cannot 
but have been instances, and probably not a few, of great 
violence and cruelty; but, taken as a whole, we think that 
on the part of commanders and men history will be able to 
declare that considerations of humanity have weighed quite 
as strongly as in any war of modern times. The custom 
of nations has not decided against the lawfulness of the 
military policy of laying waste a country when military 
exigencies require it; though clearly it is a measure in 
itself so odious that only the strongest necessity can justify 
it, and against it national policy, not less than humanity, 
protests, where the friendly feelings of the inhabitants of 
the ravaged country are ultimately to be sought by the 
conquerors. It may be freely admitted that nothing could 
be worse, nothing more impolitic, than an unnecessary 
recourse to a system of ravaging and laying waste a country 
whose people it is desired to turn into loyal citizens. 
But the exigency of the case cannot be judged without 
a knowledge of all the surrounding circumstances, which 
assuredly the British public, perhaps even the British 
Government, does not yet possess. The practical question, 
the question, moreover, upon which the right or wrong of 
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the policy, not less than its expediency depends, is, what is 
the alternative? If to ravage a country, and, whilst sparing 
life as far as possible, ruthlessly to destroy or carry off all 
such private property as might be useful to the enemy, 
would bring about peace in six months, whilst any other 
course might in all probability cause the war to linger on for 
as many years, it is difficult to see upon what principles of 
humanity the policy is to be condemned. The system of 
bringing the women and children into refugee camps is the 
necessary consequence, unless, indeed, all consideration of 
humanity is dismissed, of the policy of denuding the 
country of supplies. The women and children could not 
be left to starve, or be left without protection in the midst 
of a Kaffir population. Essentially the camp system was, 
we believe, adopted for the protection of the women and 
children; but mistakes have been made in administering 
them, some of a very gross kind, which make it incumbent 
upon our autherities to look very closely into what goes on, 
and which afford a convenient handle to those who, for 
ulterior parposes, wish to establish a charge of ‘ British 
‘ barbarism.’ 

No reasonable man doubts the truth of the plain statements 
of Miss Hobhouse as to what she has herself seen. The 
unquestioned statistics as to the mortality amongst the 
Boer children are appalling. It is right that the attention 
of Parliament should have been called to these things, 
and that the Government should take every means in its 
power to remedy them. The British Empire does not make 
‘war on women and on boys,’ and for its own credit it 
must be made indisputably clear that protection, not punish- 
ment, has been the sole motive that caused the institution of 
the refugee camps. Against official mistakes, and against 
abuses of administration, ample publicity is the best defence ; 
and we are at a loss to understand on what ground access to 
these places should be refused to respectable visitors such as 
Miss Hobhouse, whose humanitarian energy entitles her to 
the highest respect. If occasionally a visitor or a minister 
of religion should drop a word of sympathetic feeling for the 
husbands or fathers of these poor people, though they are 
in arms against us, what mischief would it do? Some of 
these camps are what they should be. Others, on the other 
hand, are very far from it; and Miss Hobhouse has done 
good work in spite of monstrous misconstruction in calling 
public attention to the subject. 

It is not only in matters connected with the refugee camps 
that the British people are beginning to long for a little 
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more publicity. It has not hitherto been their habit to trust 
for their knowledge of events entirely to official sources. 
Like the practical people they are, they have submitted to 
the military censorship. It was a condition of success that 
the enemy should not be made acquainted with the positions, 
circumstances, and plans of our own soldiers. At the same 
time there ought to be one limit only to the correspon- 
dent’s freedom. Would his communication be of assistance 
to the enemy? If not, though it might not be pleasing to 
British authority, publicity on the whole would probably do 
more good than harm. Official censorship, however, has 
invariably and in all countries tended to restrict the freedom 
of criticism within limits pleasing to authority, and to the 
suppression of facts which authority is unwilling to have 
disclosed. It encourages the public to dwell in a ‘ fool’s 
‘ paradise’ till some rough awakening at last brings home 
the truth. At the present time the general public and the 
press are almost without authentic and independent informa- 
tion as to the position of affairs in South Africa, A skirmish 
here and a skirmish there are announced by authority, and 
at regular intervals a list of the losses inflicted in the pre- 
ceding period on our enemies ; but, as to any comprehensive 
survey of the whole situation, we have had nothing offi- 
cial or unofficial since Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of last 
February, to which we have already called attention. 

In the meantime, the origin of the war, the question upon 
whom rests the main responsibility for the ghastly spectacle 
presented to-day by South Africa to the world, continues to 
excite the keenest controversy. ‘The verdict of history,’ 
said Mr. Balfour in a recent speech, ‘ is valuable, because it 
‘ is impartial and well informed,’ distinguishing it from the 
verdict of contemporary nations, which is neither the one 
nor the other. We are not sure that ‘history’ is always 
impartial, and we are quite sure that the lapse of a couple 
of years is far too short a time to enable men who have wit- 
nessed or taken part in exciting events to recount them with 
judicial fairness. For a long time to come the majority of 
men who write the history of South African troubles will 
write as advocates of a strongly entertained political opinion, 
and will bend their energies rather to the search for argu- 
ments than to the investigation and weighing of evidence; 
but, as the time is not yet ripe for impartial history, we 
must do the best we can, and give a hearing to the most 
reasonable of the many advocates who assail us on the one 
side and the other. 
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The authors of ‘ Peace or War in the Transvaal,’* and 
of the more elaborate work on the ‘Rights and Wrongs 
‘ of the Transvaal War,’ ft approach the same subject from 
diametrically opposite points of view, and the more the 
reader has studied the evidence for himself the less readily | 
will he accept in its completeness the view of either. 
Each, however, writes in a tone of moderation, and has 
much to say that deserves to be pondered. Practical men 
think it of far greater importance to adopt a wise policy 
now and in the future than to wrangle over the past causes 
of the, deplorable situation with which we have to deal. 
Out of all this slaughter and devastation and misery how 
can we best and most rapidly secure for South Africa the 
blessings of peace, of prosperity, of free institutions? ‘The 
‘ result of British policy in South Africa will be, it is true, 
‘ to supersede the Transvaal nationality, but in doing so it 
‘will not diminish, but will increase, the area of Home 
* Rule ; it will aed to, and not take from, the total of political 
‘ liberties.’{ ‘i'o make this prophecy come true is, we believe, 
the comme object of Conservatives and of nine out of ten 
Liberals, whether the latter belong to the Imperialist 
section or to those who believe themselves to be the main 
stream of the party. Mr. Methuen makes a proposal not 
dissimilar, for he wants ‘a peace which gives all we ever 
‘ claimed from our enemy, which places the two States under 
‘the British Flag, and which brings about at once a union 
‘of South Africa.’ Government on Home Rule lines has, 
of course, long been recognised by all Unionists as the only 
system under which the great colonies can be retained 
within the Empire. It was the failure of Mr. Gladstone 
to recognise the impracticability of successfully breaking 
up the United Kingdom into sister colonies, not the 
unwillingness of Unionists to acknowledge the merits of 
the Colonial system, which caused the disruption of the 
Liberal party, and at length its reduction to the miserable 
plight in which we see it to-day. 
In the exigencies of our struggle with the two Republics 
not enough consideration has been given to the critical posi- 
tion in which sooner or later Cape Colony was sure to find 
itself. In the days preceding the war too little attention was 
given by English statesmanship to the effect which it would 
have upon the internal affairs of Cape Colony. To anyone 
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whose knowledge of South Africa was derived from Dutch 
as well as English sources, the notion that our troubles 
would resolve themselves into a duel between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal seemed always the sheerest delusion. 
A struggle which would present itself to the Dutch mind as 
a war of independence of the Dutch Republics against Im- 
perial domination was certain to stir Colonial Dutch feeling 
to the depths. Evidently constitutional and parliamentary 
government in Cape Colony would become exceedingly 
difficult. And yet, what alternative would there be to con- 
stitutionalism, except au absolutism abhorrent to English 
feeling and tradition? So far as can be foreseen, the 
country districts throughout South Africa are likely to re- 
main by an overwhelming majority Dutch, whilst the 
English will predominate in the sea-ports, the mining 
centres, and wherever there is any prospect of successful 
trade. It is as well to recognise frankly that such a country 
ean only be governed by means of friendly co-operation 
between the races. A few towns with a large English popu- 
lation cannot permanently hold down against their will 
regions as large as a couple of European kingdoms inhabited 
by recalcitrant Dutchmen. To attempt to rule South 
Africa as a whole from Downing Street, except during the 
shortest possible~period of actual emergency, would be the 
beginning of the end of Imperial South Africa. It could 
not be done. Well, then, what remains? Clearly nothing 
but the slow and patient process of enabling Dutchmen 
and Englishmen together to work out their own salvation. 
The notion that as soon as peace comes a cut-and-dried 
‘settlement’ will at once terminate our South African diffi- 
culties finds favour perhaps with that optimistic politician, 
‘the man in the street,’ but is not entertained by those who 
have watched with closer attention and better information 
the course of events in that part of the world. 

It is a most disquieting circumstance in the history of 
the last couple of years that the problem, instead of 
approaching solution, seems ever to grow in importance and 
difficulty. We went to war in order to establish equality 
between man and man in the Transvaal. The Uitlander 
and the Boer were to have equal rights of free citizenship. 
This was the aim of our statesmen; this was the burden of 
the authorised prayers of the Church. And now, after an 
expenditure of life and money appalling to contemplate, 
we see martial law prevailing over almost the whole of South 
Africa, the Ministers of Cape Colony asking the Governor 
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to make the desired appropriations of public money without 
the sanction of the law, and the Governor, with the approval 
of the Colonial Office, acting upon their advice. The sus- 
pension of the Constitution of Cape Colony may follow. 
Invasion and civil war, it will be argued most forcibly, have 
rendered impossible the working of free institutions. The 
plea of ‘necessity ’ should always be most carefully scruti- 
nised; but it may nevertheless be proved. Only let us 
recognise the point to which things will then have come, 
viz.—that the sanction under which South Africa is governed 
is that of the sword, and nothing else. That country is in 
the occupation of a quarter of a million British soldiers, 
who take, of course, their orders solely from home. Suspend 
the parliamentary Constitution of Cape Colony, and the 
Colonial Ministers, who owe their position to the support of 
the Colonial Parliament, will be no longer accountable for 
their acts. Ministerial responsibility will be at an end. 
Two Imperial Departments in London—the Colonial Office 
and the We: Office—through their agents, civil and military, 
will govern South Africa, and in the British Parliament 
alone will it be possible to require an account of what is 
being done. This cannot last long, and it behoves our 
statesmen to look beyond the necessities of the moment to 
some system which at least promises stability and the re- 
establishment of local liberty. 

Short of foreign interference, the dispute with the Trans- 
vaal has expanded to the widest possible limits that the 
nature of the case permitted ; and perhaps the public has 
not been sufficiently grateful to Lord Salisbury for the 
successful manner in which, during two most critical years, 
he has been able to maintain friendly relations with the 
Great Powers of the world. His Administration is sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority in and out of Parlia- 
ment; and though men may differ as to the necessity, or 
the expediency, or the wisdom of the war, no one doubts its 
popularity. The Unionist Party, which is responsible for 
the conduct of the war, is the only party that can bring it 
to a successful conclusion, and it is impossible to doubt that 
its leading statesmen will gladly seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity that affords a reasonable hope of establishing a 
durable peace. 
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